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Conductor of Philadelphia Orchestra and Soloists in American 


Premiere of Mahler’s Eighth Symphony at Philadelphia 
March 2, 3 and 4. Same Orchestra and Soloists Will 
Perform This Symphony in New York on April 9 


(1) ADELAIDE FISCHER, SOPRANO. (2) CLARENCE WHITEHILL, BARITONE. (3) FLORENCE HINKLE, SOPRANO (Photo Copyright by Aimé Dupont, 
New York). (4) LAMBERT MURPHY, TENOR. (5) LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, CONDUCTOR OF PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. (6) REINALD "WER 
RENRATH, BARITONE. (7) SUSANNA DERCUM, CONTRALTO. (8) INEZ BARBOUR, SOPRANO, (9) MARGARET KEYES, CONTRALTO (Photo 

(Gustav Mahler portrait in upper left hand corner copyright by Aimé Dupont, New York.) 

Mahler’s Eighth Symphony Copyright by Universal Edition, Vienna.) 











by Matzene Studio, Chicago). 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carwecte Hatt, 
2634 Columbus, 


Church, 


New York. 
Telephone, 





Mr. ann Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Home Studio: 163 East 6ad St., New York. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Studio, 404 Carnegie Hall, 


Tel, 3061 Circle. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Acolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
ant New York 


Phone, 749% Bry 


BARONESS KATHERINE 
EVANS VON KLENNER, 
GARCIA VOCAL METHOD, 
Grand Prix Paris Exposition, 1900. 
esa Eighth Ave., N. Y rel. 6 


1 Circle. 


HANS KRONOLD, 


Teaching Violoncello and Ensemble 
Weekly Lecture Recitals, 


Studio: 2231 Broadway—Elevator Entrance Both St. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


COLORATURA SOPRANO. 
Musicales, Five Languages. 
TEACHER, 


Concerts, Oratorio, 
Also VOCAL 


609 West 137th Street, New York. 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 89 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 


HELEN ETHEL 
MY Sy 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING, 
Tel. 
3583 Morningside. 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 
703-4 Carnegie Hall. 
Res, Tel 


Circle 1350. 


BLANCHE GOODE, 
PIANIST 
Available for Recitals (Knabe Piano Used) 
c/o Joseph Joiner, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST. 
Pupil of Gabrilowitsch. 
Soloist, Accompanist, Ensemble. 
2 West a2oth St. Parson Price Studio. 


THE HELENE MAIGILLE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 

Hotel 

ew Yor 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York, 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons, 
Studio: yor Pierce Bldg., Boston, 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, 


Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Ek. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
626 Carnegie Hal Tel, 1350 Circle, 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF “is gr 
Address personally, 106 W. goth S 


AAR a River. 
Standard Booking Oilice, 


Management: d , 
New York, 


Aeolian Hall, 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
agi W., oth St. Telephone, 5331 Columbus, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING, 
Mwue, Anna E. Ziecier, Director. 
Opera House Bldg., 1425 B’way, New York. 
Tel, 1274 Bryant. 


Met. 





Mz. anv Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Carnegie Hall. Phone, 
and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 
Carnecie Hatt Srupio. 


Suite 70, 1472 Circle. 
Residence, 


For particulars apply, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House, 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 








LOIS 
MUSIC 


MAY ALDEN, 

STUDIOS—VIOLIN, VOICE, PIANO. 
Southern Tour in March, 

135 West 6oth St., N. Y. Phone Columbus 3447. 

Mgt. Standard Booking Office, Aeolian Hall, 


Majestic, Central Park West at 72nd St., 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
*"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 


Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
Coaching. 
Diction 1n all 
languages. 

Tel. 2450 Plaza. 


Mrs, Henry Smock 

Positive 

Breath Con- =m -&> 4 <S F. 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


trol, Perfect 
Placing. 
The Coronet, 57 W. 58th St, 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 8oth Street, 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler, 


New York 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1211 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle, 


HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 


828 Seventh Ave., New York, Phone, Circle 2490. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 


THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 2822 Circle. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SINGING, 
62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York, 





GALIN - Paris - CHEVE SCHOOL OF 


Sicut SINGING—EaR TRAINING, 
Wilbur A, Luyster, Director. 
New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 

New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. sk former 
students. Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 

5469 J Bedford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
No. 


143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York, 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
President, 


: National Ass'n Teachers of Singing. 
Baritone. 


Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Pupils accepted. 
645 Madison Ave., New York. Phone, Plaza 7483. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, 
Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





PIETRO ARIA, 
VIOLINIST. 
Management: H, W. 

1425 Broadway, 


Maurer, 
New York. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 9086, 


ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
308 W. 56th St. Tel. 3539 Columbus, 
Send 12¢, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 

‘My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE, 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizk 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 
Tel. 9080 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall, 


Method. 
est 57th St. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES, 
1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE, 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York, 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 


Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave, 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G, FrigpMann) 
CONTRALTO, 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts, 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 


from the begining to the bight perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR, 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO 
1186 Madison Ave, 


*Phone: 


ALBERT, 


1332 Lenox. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 430 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 mig i, ‘Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vioLrnist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertos 


in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
’Phone, Harlem 3427. 
[In Philadelphia. Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


4 West 4sth St., New York, 
Tel, Bryant 9080, 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS, 
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KARL A. KRUEGER 


Assistant Organist St. Luke’s Church, New York 
Recitals and Instruction 
18 Hamilton Terrace, N. Y. Phone, Audubon 4808-R 


MABEL KING““"™” 


fonees, pi. pbretesto 
Address: tteburgh, Pa. 


ee GARDNER Miotinis 


AVAILARLE FOR COucEaS 














Address Musical Courier, - New York 
| PIANIST 
N 

i Kimball Hall 
4 Chicago 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St, - - + Chicago, Ill. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall : - New York 


{BUTLER == 





Concerts¥ 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Bullding, Chieago, Il. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season Len Edward Apt’ rd St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address 018 Liberty Avenue: Pittsburgh si 


DUNNING SYSTEM 9,,,2«720"p,,,Monc 

Stuny ror Brcmnners. 
Send for information and_ booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs, Carrie Louise Dunning, 8 West 4oth 
Bt. New York City. Western address: Portland, 
re, 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRAN 
Address: 458 Cumberland si Portland, Maine 

















Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 


371 Marlborough Street - Boston 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Philadelphia 








. “Not all ma 
be taught to 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (e2et iiusic 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


oy oes Se St ene om 


M.E.F'LORIO 


(Grand Opera Tenor, La Sub, Milan.) 
Teacher of Singing 
Specialist of “Voce postata”’ ( aie secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 
concert, oratorio coached. Tel 

el., 


177 West 88th St., 7127 Riverside. 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue, New York 

Phone, Morningside 4773 











= TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music League of 
America, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


“*A sincere artist, and one whom It will be 
a pleasure to hear again.”"— N. Y. Tribune 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


wasn [, BPS 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carn WILLARD nus 




















FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE sii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO 


TENOR 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Russian, Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
Approved by Julio and Titto aseoes, Tamagno, 
Brogi, De-Falco, Etc. 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, ‘ew 








Studio: 





FLORENCE) 





Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkabl clear 
and high, and great in volume.’ 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier. 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Chicago 


Fine Arts Building - : eu 
Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
BReth-El, Union Theol 1 inary. 
4t2 Fifth Ave., New York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Baroness L {TT AvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
$62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


t LaFor e Mur phy 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils ace 
s000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenw 


SIGNOR 
SARE 





=. 


GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street. New York Phone: River 6137 


») : FINNEGAN 


H Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
: Management, 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50! Fifth Avenue, New York 


Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St., N. Y. Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 


P ELIZABETH 












btm 
? 
' 


ZOZms 








Soprano 







Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 


BonelVALERI =. 


Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 





























‘BALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 
600 Fifth Avenue New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accouansr 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr, Paut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. jomes Church 
zad and Walnut Sts., Phi ladelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Votce Instructor anv Coacrt, 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. ¥Y, Phone, Riverside 1374, 


uw’ DILLING 


HARP IST 
Studio, 18 East 60th St., N. ¥. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


a % 





























TENOR-——COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evening Song” “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starlight’ {welts song 
Hote! Marie Antoinette Sreadvey, 66th and 67th Sts.. Row Yor 
HALLET GILBERT Tel, 2740 Columbus 





CHRISTINE 


SCHUTZ 


CONTRALTO 

“Lovely in appearance and 
of rare musical attainments, 
Christine Schuts, the young 
American contralto, pleased a 
large audience immensely. 
She ts gifted with a voice of 
extensive range, big volume 
and excellent quality. 
enunciation wee at all times 
unusually distinct."’—Fremont 
(Ohio) Daily News. 

Exclusive Management: 
171 W. s7th St., New York 


a Pindle SCOTT 


Composer rot Onn fy y DREAMS” “THE REVELATION,” Ete 





Walter 


John Prindle 


606 W. we “e G06 W. 15th 6. ow York 


Anderson, 








Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S O 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: - ~~ Alma Voedisch 


1 Rokeby Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OHNE. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


HAZEL EDENsorrano 
ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, Fes- 
tivals, ete. For dates, particulars, etc., address 
Jutivs Darser, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme, Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New Loa 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York La mag 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 





























For Information 
Address + - 


Virgil Conservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 








ANDREA SARTO Baritone | ¥ 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
5000 Broadway, New York City 
Phone, Audubon 6820 





MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thatret Bldg. , = Angeles, Cal. 


® SHARP-HERDIEN 


E 
L SOPRAN 
6132 Kenmore _Avenue 


{MIDDLETON 


R Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


“Cuteage, il. 











KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


THUNDER 


The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 





HENRY 
GORDON 
CONDUCTOR: 
Clab of Phila. 


10 S. 18th Stree VOICE Philadelphia 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teach- 
er, Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; three years at Institute 
of Musical Art. 

Stadio!: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or tHe Beernoven Trio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash"Ave Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 




















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42ed Street, New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera Schoo! 


Fine ArtsBidg., C hicago, il. 






v 


























“Mme. 


ae BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tol. 6368 Schuyler 














279 FIFTH AVE...’ 
NEW YORK 
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~~ One of the three| |! The Best Bargain is Quality— 
VEE Great Pianos of a ae 
DIANO the World "day which esl being bull by its orig 
® maker 33 3 3 33 3 $3 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
THE J OHN CHURCH COMP ANY University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 

CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


qualities and durability a % 2 $ $3 
































Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


A,B. GHASE PIANOS || THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago s: «= MAKERS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 
For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the | U Se, sy & L A N E 


Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 












































Factory at 4 4 
NORWALK, OHIO The Style oe oe Piano 
Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar with the ran one 
Counms. FACTORY, 33 $8 HOLLAND, MICH. 
L Contralto | £ SOPRANO 
i{GRIMM s/s RIGHARDSON 2 |. voce | EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr 
A Address 60s West se Street, New York. EE wanecenent: ae E. Van Buren |M AR L CULTURE TEACHER OF SINGING . 
Telep aie ese es: bene, Edgewater 3070 z= Special attention given to voice production, inter- 
L. 628 Riverside Drive, #. Y, Phone, Morningside 1776 pretation, r toire and lyric diction. 





Studio: 260 W. St., Wednesdays and Saturda: 
Prone,” Cirele 6380. ™ 


ASCHENFELDER 


Nie Studios: ‘av W. ‘ne tt. Fleet ek Phew Columbus 33175 


at MeCONNELL wane CADIMAN | Mary Wood Chase School of Masia As! HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


McConnell Vocal Trio 
839 West end Ave., New York. Phone River 6459 COMPOSER-PIANIST Certidentes, and edited by Ch authorized by Sute | of PIANISTE 
ae a Board o 4 | Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous | cation, Catalogue mail 
630 Fine Arts Blog, Chicago. Blidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


ALFRED D. SHAW | sow sx-sxetssicesse rma ce, EmIL J. POLAK | CONTI-ESERENGUER 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital |. Parirmegieng e o_ ws 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York MARGARET KEYE CONTRALTO eiiiniaihinn inkdh tina olo Harpist of Chica 


LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED Now accepting puplle in New York. 
Address; 217 E. 7ist St., N. Y. City Phone $23 Lenox 



































fl | BURTON ter 5 toriger GANNON 


: $ N 
Oratorio : Concert Opera 624 stiehiges yung oi cago, Ill. 


2=COr | 
































54 East 34th St. el., Murray Hill 1267. 

















23 Weat 42né Sireet 3 New York 
MABEL COX-VAN GROVE see? | gen rotate Mesiet Bence, 1 w. |X Contralto | SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
ISAAC VAN GROVE @°s2 ann" 34th St., New York. Personal address, St. Hubert | EU atv po once 
M Accompanist Hotel, 120 W 57th St., N. Y. Phone 2365 Circle | ae torio : Concert . eesieads Paes Clean on Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
Ic 








JOINT RECITALS 


307 Fine — ng RS ee in, PL ATON HE 0 U i 0 a bireetion SUAARIET Maat SNOW 64 E. Yan Buren Street, Chicago LAURENCE B L ONDHEIM massa 
MRS. C ARL ALVES Voice Culture and Coach HERBERT MILLER Baritone 987 “Central Park Weet, New York 









































Vocal and Piano Recitals on Russian Music. 716 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 
; f Alma Gluck, Herbert W ; 
a aaa a Ptcin | of its, Mme ae “ BIGGS 
West 80th St t New York es ree - lew Yor 
sro 6h Telephooe. Mientte 5228 Phone, 8664 Cathedral LOIS BROW PIANIST KEYS 
Management: J. E. ALLEN, CONCERT ORGANIST 
‘VALIER ASTOLFO ee Beet OF “3 Sol San F 
= ARTISTIC SINGING | 22 =" A" Bite. tt___ Chicago. = ne ‘lege Expositions 
nm rooklyn, le 











Late of aciam Y¥. 
48 WEST 92nd STREET, NEW YORK i Telephone, Riverside 3815 DAN BEDDOE OR 
bh at A. TEN Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Tompie, Room 608, Cor. 7th & Eim Sts. 
- gil School of Music Season 1916-17 in America u K A C E G G A R D N E R 
bad virg wil Sei from March 15 to Address 414 West 121st St., New York. e 

May 23 in St. Petersburg, Florida, For Management: Wolisohn Musical Bureau formerly Milan, London, New York 

ticulars address Secretary, Executive Ofhee, VOCAL. INSTRUCTION 
867 Third Ave., New York. Pupils prepared for pert, Concert, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY} Bt oie yoical Development. "= nnn Newirain 


. a , 
Ovide Musin S) " pared Cae awed cause demonstrated, 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE ¥ WEST 


Edi ° defects remedied, 
ition 
Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


a “Belg School! | Yon Studios 
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MAHLER’S EIGHTH SYMPHONY HAS 
AMERICAN PREMIERE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Huge Chorus and Noted Soloists Join in Finished Performance of Stupendous Score—Leopold Stokowski 
Conducts Entire Work from Memory—Same Forces Will Repeat the Symphony in New York on April 9 


The blue ribbon of the American musical season goes 
this year to Philadelphia. Certainly no other musical 
event has occurred in these United States of importance 
equal to the first American performance of the eighth sym- 
phony by the late Gustav Mahler, which took place at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, 
March 2. The conductor was Leopold Stokowski, who 
led the Philadelphia Orchestra, augmented to one hundred 
and ten men and a double choral body, the first chorus 
made up of the Philadelphia Orchestra chorus of four 
hundred, and the second of the combined Philadelphia 
Choral Society, Mendelssohn Club and the Fortnightly 
Club, another four hundred; and in addition to these a 
children’s chorus of one hundred and fifty. 

This work, which will perhaps remain the greatest monu- 
ment to its composer, was completed only a comparatively 
short time before his death and first produced at Exposi- 
tion Hall in Munich on September 12, 1910, under the 
composer’s direction. The present reviewer attended this 
first performance and reported it for the MustcaL Courter. 
On second hearing, after nearly six years, the work made 
a distinctly better impression than under Mahler himself. 
As a matter of fact the performance was distinctly better 
in Philadelphia. The chorus enlisted better voices which 
were trained for a longer time; the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra is a better one than the Munich orchestra was; and 
the American soloists were superior to the German ones. 
Having recorded this the work itself calls for attention. 

Just why Mahler should have called it a symphony is 
hard to imagine and just what forms the psychological 
connection between the old Latin hymn, “Veni, Creator 
Spiritus,” which furnishes the text for the first part, and 
the fantasies of the final scene from Goethe’s “Faust,” 
which provide that for the second, is not apparent to the 
average mind, Richard Specht, in his very useful thematic 
analysis of the work, takes up the cudgels for Mahler in 
partisan fashion, attempting to justify the title “symphony,” 
and pointing out the appropriate reciprocity of the two 
parts of the text, but let each one decide for himself 
whether or not he approves of Mahler’s choice of title and 
text. The score shows the hand of a practised musician 
in every bit of musical workmanship; but frankly speak- 
ing, except in certain passages in the second part, this re- 
viewer finds it still just as hard to discover evidences of 
any real musical inspiration as at the time of the original 
performance. Said a leading Munich critic, who was 
quoted by the MusicaL Courter in its review of the orig- 
inal performance, “I can scarcely or only in the most con- 
ditional sense say that I was deeply moved by the work 
as a whole or that my musical sensibilities were stirred.” 

The first part is almost entirely choral, the soloists en- 
tering only momentarily in short phrases, occasionally 
alone, but generally over a supporting chorus. There are 
fine moments, of course, the grand fortissimo on the 
words, “Accende lumen,” for instance. There is an almost 
endless repetition of the principal theme, first given out 
by the chorus in the opening bars, a theme which has not 
enough strength in itself to stand so much repetition and 
variation. This theme, with other subsidiary ones, appears 
in a hundred different guises during the first part which 
works up to a fortissimo of tremendous power, in which 
the whole choral body is supported by organ and the or- 
chestra with an extra choir of four trumpets and three 
trombones in addition to the eight horns, four trumpets, 
four trombones and bass tuba called for in the original 
score. At the Munich production, Mahler stationed these 
extra brass instruments behind and above his chorus, where 
they blew directly into the faces of his audience. There 
it was absolutely impossible to hear a single note from the 
chorus, the din of the augmented orchestra and organ 
was so great in the finales—this is a fact and not a state- 
ment made with poetical license; but Mr. Stokowski had 
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found means to preserve the exact and just balance of 
tone between chorus and orchestra. His extra trumpets 
and trombones were stationed in the upper stage boxes on 
either side and, playing from there, they added just the 
right sonority to the orchestra without in any way deafen- 
ing the audience. .This was a particular point in which the 
Philadelphia performance markedly excelled the original. 

The second part of the work is much superior to the 
first. The orchestral introduction with its, for the most 
part, quite meaningless themes and its reiterated organ 
point on the high E flat of the violins, has very little at- 
traction. The first solo, that of the Pater Ecstaticus, has 
a certain amount of musical value, but the following one, 
by the Pater Profundus, is very barren and futile with 
too much trumpet in the accompaniment, The beauties 
of the work really begin with the chorus of younger an- 
gels, “Jene Rosen”; and from then on, with the excep- 
tion of one or two numbers which have too many notes 
and too few music, the work rises steadily toward the end 
to a much higher plane than the first part of it shows. 
The two solos which fall to Dr. Marianus are good. There 
is real feeling in the solo of the Magna Peccatrix, “Bei 
der Liebe,” and genuine sentiment in the chorus of boys, 
“Er iiberwachst uns schon,” a very difficult number, ex- 
tremely well sung by the youngsters. The short solo of 
the Mater Gloriosa (“Komm, Liebe dich”) is really ex- 
quisite both in the voice and the orchestral parts; and the 
final chorus, “Alles Vergangliche,” the words of which 
Beethoven also used in his choral symphony, is in con- 
struction and inspiration superior to the finale of the first 
part, although some of the material is reused. 

Mahler was, needless to say, a master of the orchestra, 
but his orchestration nevertheless often sounds harsh and 
unpleasant. There is an overuse of brass. It may be that 
it is the very leading of the voices in Mahler’s generally 
ugly and oftentimes seemingly meaningless poliphony 
which adds to the unpleasant dryness of the general effect 
of the orchestra. If one has nothing to say, it matters not 
what carefulness of diction be employed. But to sum up, 
at the Philadelphia performance the work certainly re- 


vealed beauties which it did not under the baton of its 
composer, The critics in Germany were almost unanimous 
in finding very little good in it. Magnificent as were the 
results achieved at Philadelphia—and as a choral perform- 
ance it is certainly entitled to rank with anything that 
has ever been done in the American musical world—it 
seems too bad that such splendid energy should not* have 
been expended on a work of more intrinsic value in it- 
self. The late Gustav Mahler will always figure in the 
world of music as a conductor of the first rank and a 
musician of superb ability, but as a composer it seems to 
be generally held that he lacked a sufficiency of that one 
vital spark which we call inspiration, 

Now for a consideration of the performance itself 
Leopold Stokowski brought to a successful conclusion a 
work which can rightly be described by no other adjective 
than stupendous. He has demonstrated by the successful 
accomplishment of this huge undertaking his right to rank 
among the very first and greatest conductors of the whole 
world. There was before him no score, not even a music 
stand. The tremendous work, one of the most compli- 
cated scores in existence, was led absolutely from memory 
The truly astonishing feature of the performance was the 
absolute responsiveness of the choral forces. The large 
photograph accompanying this review shows at a glance the 
numbers and arrangements of the great body of singers, 
and these hundreds of choristers, young and old, were as 
responsive to the slightest indication on Mr. Stokowski’'s 
part and capable of as fine dynamic gradations as any se- 
lected choir of not more than a dozen picked voices could 
have been. It was truly astonishing. The flexibility and 
instant responsiveness of this huge body at once made evi- 
dent how thoroughly it had been trained. What is more, 
this chorus stayed absolutely on the pitch. It was an ex 
emplification of choral singing raised to the highest degree 
Too much praise cannot be given the members for the time 
and attention which they must have given so to perfect 
themselves, The first chorus was trained by Mr. Stokow- 
ski, while the second chorus had been under the direction 
of Henry Gordon Thunder, who is deserving of unstinted 
praise, not only for the evidence of his splendid work as 
evinced by the second chorus, but for his organ playing. 
As a matter of fact, it is really the organ which acts as 
mediator between the huge orchestral and choral forces, 
combining and holding them together. Without an accom- 
plished organist even the greatest conductor would be seri 
ously hampered in directing this symphony, and Mr. Thun 
der’s work can be ranked only second to that of Mr. Sto 
kowski himself. 

The orchestra proved itself thoroughly capable of the 
father exacting demands put upon it. The orchestration, 
as has already been said, is often harsh and ugly, so that 
the body of players is heard at a disadvantage, but in the 
few orchestral interludes and where the accompaniments 
of the solos afforded a chance, there was great beauty of 
tone and the full orchestra afforded a splendidly full and 
solid support to the huge chorus in the two finales of the 
work. Presiding at the grand piano of the orchestra was 
no less a musician than Constantin von Sternberg himself 
The part which Mahler wrote for piano, a most compli 
cated one, demands the services of a first class player for 
its performance, and Mr. Stokowski was very fortunate 
in having the support of Mr. von Sternberg. Henry Gor 
don Thunder, as has already been said, carried the burden 
of the accompaniment on his shoulders in presiding most 
effectively at the organ, while his brother, W. S. Thunder, 
played the harmonium, and Hedda van der Beemt the 
celesta. There were very few opportunities for the solo 
instruments to be heard, but Thaddeus Rich, the concert- 
master, provided a most effective and beautifully played 
obligato in the short solo of the “Mater Gloriosa,” one of 
the finest bits of the work musically. Mention must also 
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be made of Harry Glantz, the first trumpet, for Mahler 
calls upon him so constantly in the score that his part prac- 
tically becomes a solo one. 

Che solo roles were distributed as follows: 
osa, Adelaide Fischer, soprano; Una Poenitentium, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano; Magna Peccatrix, Inez Barbour, so- 
prano; Mulier Samaritans, Margaret Keyes, contralto; 
Maria Aegyptiaca, Susanna Dercum, contralto; Doctor Ma- 
rianus, Lambert Murphy, tenor; Pater Ecstaticus, Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone; Pater Profundus, White 
hill, Surely no more capable and satisfactory a 
hody of soloists has ever been assembled for any one per- 
work 18 


Mater Glori- 


Clarence 


basso. 


formance in this country. The first part of the 
practically entirely for chorus, the solo voices being very 
seldom heard and then only for a moment betwecn choral 


phrases, The first important solo in the second part fell 
to Reinald Werrenrath as Pater Ecstaticus 
the best numbers of the work Mr. Werrenrath 
his usual capital and entirely satisfactory manner and the 


powerful and agreeable tones of his upper register were 


It is one of 


sang in 


heard to especial advantage, and the ease with which he 





HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 


Conductor of second chorus, 


Follow- 
Mr. 


it is 


rendered the entire solo was especially marked, 
ing him a long solo, “Wie fell to 
Whitehill, who made the most possible out of it, but 


Felsenabgrund,” 


unhappily one of the most sterile and futile passages in the 
whole work, quite The selection of 
Mr. Whitehill for this part was a happy one, he showing 
and the clarity of his 
Unfortunately 


without inspiration. 


himself thoroughly at home in it, 
voice being well fitted for the difficult role. 
Margaret Keyes did not have as much to do as one would 
have been glad to hear, though her luscious full low tones 
lent great beauty to the solo of Mulier Samaritans. It is 
to be regretted that the work does not permit more oppor- 
tunities for the part taken by Miss Keyes and also for that 
Wherever a chance was afforded 


Miss Barbour, her splendid voice and vocalism added to 


taken by Inez Barbour 


the general excellencies of the performance. She was 
especially good as the leading voice in a trio with the 
Misses Keyes and Dercum Miss Dercum, an alto from 
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Philadelphia, fully justified her selection as one of the 
splendid body of soloists engaged. Her principal number 
was the solo “Beiden hochgeweihten Orte.” The difficult 
music was done with taste and discretion and in one or 
two places, where she had short solo passages with the 
chorus, her voice was also heard to advantage. 

The greater part of the work for the women soloists fell 
to Florence Hinkle. The tessitura of her part lies con- 
stantly at an almost impossible height. Miss Hinkle’s voice 
and singing both proved themselves more than equal to the 
tremendous strain put upon them and the purity and beauty 
of her tones, ringing out high above the ensemble and other 
soloists at times, was one of the finest features of the even- 
ing. There is hardly another work that makes so many 
demands upon the high range of a soprano and Miss 
Hinkle, by the completely satisfactory performance of her 
part, once more demonstrated her right to be ranked with 
the very first soloists in America. Her principal solo, “Vom 
edlen geisterchor umgeben,” was a real triumph of artistic 
singing. 

A good deal of the most agreeable music of the work fell 
to Lambert Murphy. His two solos, “Hier ist die Aussicht 
frei” and “Blicket auf zum Reiterblick,” are two of the 
finest moments of the work. Mr. Murphy was in splendid 
voice and gave of his very best. None of Mahler's music is 
easy to sing, as anybody familiar with it well knows, and 
his performance, especially in the first solo, was a splendid 
example of vocalism and artistic interpretative work. 

Adelaide Fischer sang the very short role of Mater 
Gloriosa. The one solo comes almost at the end, but in it 
the purity and clearness of her exceptional soprano were 
very apparent, as was also her ability to sing long phrases 
in perfect legato. This solo, too (“Komm, hebe dich su 
héhern Spharen”) is also one of Mahler's happiest mo- 
ments, and particularly suited to Miss Fischer’s voice and 
temperament alike 

In short, there was not one weak spot in the whole body 
of soloists. If the chorus evinced by its work the interest 
which it had taken in the composition, the soloists, too, 
showed that they had studied the tremendously complicated 
score with au interest no less keen. Not only did they sing 
throughout in correct tune and time, but it was evident that 
they appreciated the importance of the occasion in which 
they were participating and were bent as keenly as Mr. 
Stokowski himself on making it memorable. 

There was an audience which filled the Academy of 
Music to the very last seat, and included musical notables 
from many different parts of the country. There was en- 
thusiasm such as is seldom witnessed in concert halls at the 
end of both parts. There was recall after récall for Mr. 
Stokowski, who called on all his forces to rise and share 
with him in the applause. After the second part Alexander 
van Rensselaer, president of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association, came out to the conductor’s platform and, 
when silence had been obtained, made a short address to 
Mr. Stokowski, assuring him how thoroughly the Orches- 
tra Association, all the musicians in Philadelphia, and all 
walks of the municipality itself appreciated what he had 
done to bring Philadelphia to such musical prominence and 
thanked him for his untiring efforts which had been so 
triumphantly crowned by the evening’s performance. 

At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. van Rensselaer, in 
the name of the board of directors of the orchestra, pre- 
sented Mr. Stokowski with a laurel crown of gold. Mr. 
Stokowski replied with a simple, modest and straightfor- 
ward speech, which went to all hearts, acknowledging the 
support which he had received from all sides and returning 
his own thanks 

Everybody in any way connected with this production is 
worthy of unstinted praise from Mr. Stokowski down to 
the youngest boy in the chorus. It was magnificent proof 
of what Philadelphia is capable of musically when its fight- 
ing spirit is aroused. The fact that this superhuman task 
was possible of accomplishment is a great credit to the 
splendid public spirit which stands behind the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and supports it, not only in this, but in every 
effort which it makes. For it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized in this place that the support of a competent sym- 


phony orchestra is one of the best services, with fullest. 


return, which any municipality can render itself. 
Notes 

lhe symphony was repeated Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, and the two audiences, which completely filled 
the house on both occasions, were equally enthusiastic. 

Manager Arthur L. Judson, of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, announced that the special performance to be given in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday, April 4, has been practically sold 
out. So great has been the enthusiasm shown by music 
lovers there, that additional performances would doubtless 
draw capacity audiences. 

Among the notables present from out of town were: Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Bauer, Kitty Cheatham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Hofmann, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Irion, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Albert Spalding, Sigmund 


Spaeth, Theodore Spiering, Mrs. Reinald Werrenrath, Kurt 
Schindler, allof New York; William C. Hamilton, of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. Ernst Kunwald and Kline L. Roberts, of Cin- 
cinnati; Mr. and Mrs. Harold Randolph and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustav Strube, of Baltimore; Dr. and Mrs. J. Fred Wolle, 
of Bethlehem, Pa.; Sydney Brook, of London, England; 





VON STERNBERG, 
Distinguished musician, who was at the piano. 


CONSTANTIN 


Judge and Mrs. J. Butler Woodard, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ; 
Chalmers Clifton, of Boston; Marcia van Dresser and 
Toto Norman. 

There were many social affairs after the Thursday even- 
ing concert. A large number of invited guests were en- 
tertained at the Musical Arts Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurits Leefson, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gor- 
den Thunder and Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Douty entertained 
at the Art Club of Philadelphia a number of local and out 
of town friends who were present at the concert. 

At the Bellevue Stratford the women’s committee of the 
Orchestra Association had as guests Mr. and Mrs. Leopold 
Stokowski, the directors of the orchestra and their wives, 
and the eight soloists. 

If all those who expressed a desire to visit New York 
on Sunday, April 9, to hear the production at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, are in attendance at that time, the audi- 
ence will be composed in the main of music lovers from the 
Quaker City. 

Among the local musicians who were seen during the 
concerts were: Mr. and Mrs. Luther Conradi, Camille Zeck- 
wer, Edwin Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Perley Dunn Aldrich, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurits Leefson, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Douty, Mr. and Mrs. Karl Schneider, Mr. and Mrs. Nicola 
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Morris J. Smit, Managing Director 
Benno Rosenheimer, Director and General Representative 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Amsterdam, Holland 


Smit Musical 
Bureau 


Managers of Distinguished Artists 
and Arrangers of Concert Tours 
Announce the Following Artists 


Philadelphia Or- 





THADDEUS RICH, Concertmeister, 


chestra. 
ANTONI TORRELLO, Phenomenal Solo Contra-Bass, 
EARLE WALDO MARSHALL, Tenor, La Scala, Milan. 
ELSA LYONS COOK, Soprano. 
THE RICH STRING QUARTET. 
ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN and CLIFFORD VAUGHN, 
Pianists and Accompanists., 


VIOLA BRODBECK, American Coloratura Soprano. 


HANS KINDLER, Holland Cellist (Soloist Philadelphia 
Orchestra). 
SUSANNA DERCUM, Contralto (Soloist Philadelphia 


Orchestra). 
AURELIA GIORNI, Italian Pianist. 


BEN STAD, Holland Violinist; Former Concertmeister, 
Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra. 
CELLA, Boston Symphony Or- 


Harpist, 


THEODORE 
chestra. 


CESARE STURANI, Operatic Conductor. 


AVAILABLE SEASONS 1915-16 AND 1916-17 








SMIT MUSICAL BUREAU, 507 Weightman Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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4. Montani, Clarence Bawden, Mr. and Mrs. Wassili Leps, 
S. Wesley Sears, Paul Volkmann, Mrs. Phillipps-Jenkins, 
Harold Nason, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotz, Gilbert R. 
Combs, Harold P. Quicksall, Frederick Hahn, Ellis Clark 
Hammann, Walter N. Dietrich 

One of the active members who has done much to fur- 
ther the success of music at the Art Club of Philadelphia 
is Maurits Leefson. He has been instrumental in arranging 
a regular series of concerts and entertainments. On Fri- 
day evening, March 3, a costume ball was given there, of 
which Mr, and Mrs. Leefson were the principal arrangers ; 
and on Sunday afternoon, March 5, a concert by well 
known Philadelphia musicians was scheduled. 

Franklin Riker, spends a portion of each week 
teaching in Philadelphia by the special request of a number 
of students. He has added many names to his list during 
the few months he has visited this city. Mr. Riker was 
seen during Thursday's concerts, 

Constantin von Sternberg, the pianist of the concerts, 
should be given credit and congratulated upon his willing- 
ness to lend his services, Mr. von Sternberg, one of our 
leading pianists, consented to accept the accompanist’s post, 
a most important part of the performance, and his co- 
Stokowski, Mr. Thunder 


tenor, 


operation in this way with Mr 


and others was appreciated. 


SMIT MUSICAL BUREAU ANNOUNCEMENT 


Boterprising Philadelphia Agency Has Many Capable 
Musicians on Its List 





Morris J, Smit and Benno Rosenheimer, managers of 
the Smit Musical Bureau, of Philadelphia and Amsterdam, 
Holland, declare that their organization has enjoyed a very 
busy season, During the present season, the bureau has 
given twenty recitals in Philadelphia, each with excellent 
success, and also promoted the series of five concerts given 
by the Rich String Quartet, at which a number of leading 
artists assisted. 

Artists of the first rank, headed by Thaddeus Rich, con- 
certmaster of the Philadelphia Orchestra and director of 
the excellent string quartet which bears his name, are to 
be found upon the list of the Smit Musical Bureau. Other 
artists under this management are Hans Kindler, the Hol- 
land cellist, who has appeared with success as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra; Earle Waldo Marshall, dra- 
matic tenor of La Scala, Milan, who recently returned to 
America after having spent nine years singing in the best 
known opera houses of Europe; Elsa Lyons Cook, the 
young American soprano; Aurelio Giorni, the gifted young 
Italian pianist, of whom Paderewski is said to have spoken 
as “the coming pianist of the younger generation”; Su- 
sanna Dercum, American contralto, who appeared success- 
fully as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra in the per- 
formance of the Mahler eighth symphony; Ben Stad, the 
Holland violinist, formerly concertmaster of the Leipsic 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Viola Brodbeck, American color- 
atura soprano; Antoni Torello, the very gifted solo contra- 
bass, who has appeared as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra this season; Theodore Cella, the young Italian 


harpist, who is a member of the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra; Dr. Cesare Sturani, eminent conductor; Ellis 
Clark Hammann and Clifford Vaughn, pianists and accom- 
panists. 

Mr. Rosenheimer will leave Philadelphia shortly for an 
extensive trip in the interests of those artists under his 
management, 


“EVANS ONE OF MOST FINISHED SINGERS” 


*“*No Song Recital of Winter More Thoroughly Enjoyed, or 
More Artistic in Interpretation’’ 





“To have given eleven annual song recitals in one city 
is to have established an institution,” says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, in speaking of the eleventh annual recital 





EDWIN EVANS, 


given in that city recently by Edwin Evans, baritone. The 
same paper continues: “Mr. Evans by aspiration manifest- 
ing itself practically in diligent effort has built up a public 
justly appreciative of his ambitions and his achievements. 
It is, of course, an easy thing to give annual recitals with 
calendar regularity; it is comparatively facile to assemble 
an audience; but it is quite a different thing to create a 
clientele and hold it; that can only be achieved by return- 
ing a quid pro quo of merit on the part of the artist for 
the interest of the public.” And this is just what Mr. 
Evans has done, for, as another paragraph in the same ar- 
ticle remarks: “He is a singer; he knows how to sing, and 
he sings.” Mr. Evans not only sings; he also fosters am- 
bitions which are ever advancing, and, as the Public Ledger 
remarks: “Over ten years he has tended in a forward evo- 
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lution to fine flowering of a voice of natural power, volume 
and sweetness, with the individual and fascinating quality 
of the Welsh vocalist, and the fruition of a training that 
has been unremitting in, its discipline.” 

Another Philadelphia paper, the North American, spoke 
of the force and spirit with which he sang his program, 
which contained many novelties. Of this same program the 
Philadelphia Telegraph said: “Originality in selection of 
numbers is not a very distinguishing characteristic of most 
recitals, be they of the voice or the instrument. On that 
account, though on others, too, the appearance of Edwin 
Evans, the admirable baritone, was as grateful as a spring 
shower after a tedious winter sleet. He sang in a voice 
of rich timbre and careful control.” 

“Mr. Evans is a singer who never fails to prove himself 
worth hearing,” says the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
“and who finds no difficulty in holding the attention of 
his audience. This is due not only to the possession of a 
richly sonorous and appealing voice, but also the skillful 
ease of his vocalism and the ability not only ably to deliver 
the notes, but to disclose the poetical significance and the 
true meaning of a song.” 

Very enthusiastic indeed in hjs praise was the opinion of 
the Philadelphia Press, which reads as follows: “No song 
recital of the winter is more enjoyed, or is more artistic 
in interpretation, than that of Edwin Evans, and for that 
reason at his eleventh annual recital at Witherspoon Hall, 
last evening, he charmed a large audience by a long and 
varied program. Mr. Evans is one of the most finished 
singers on the concert stage, and is always most happy in 
the selection of his program. Last evening his numbers 
ranged from the classic to the modern, several of which 
were sung by request.” 


Henry Gordon Thunder and 
Choral Society of Philadelphia 





The Choral Society of Philadelphia, which is one of the 
leading musical organizations of that city, has enjoyed 
great success during the nineteen years of its existence. 
During that time it has successfully produced works by 
Bach, Rossini, Elgar, Damrosch, Mendelssohn, Haydn, 
Handel, Gounod, Verdi, Beethoven, Liszt, Debussy, Thun- 
der, Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Berlioz, Strauss, Gade, 
César Franck, Gilchrist, Chadwick, Wagner, Bruch and 
Wolf-Ferrari. To the society also belongs the credit of 
having given the first performance in the “Quaker City” of 
about a dozen of these works. Of course, credit should 
be given Conductor Thunder for the diligence with which 
he has instructed the organization, especially this year, 
when the entire season has been devoted to coaching in 
preparation of Mahler’s eighth symphony, which was given 
last week by the Philadelphia Orchestra, this society form- 
ing the nucleus for the second chorus in this big work. 
The favorable comment of all present at the three per- 
formances spoke well for the accomplishment of the 
Choral Society and its energetic director. 

The society has been engaged for three appearances at 
Willow Grove, Philadelphia’s unusually attractive and se- 
lect amusement park, to which music lovers are drawn by 
the excellent standard of the programs presented. One of 
these appearances will be in June, one in July and the third 
in August, 


At the annual musicale given by the members of the 
D Chapter of the P. E. O. of Hutchinson, Kan., to the 
members of the S Chapter, an interesting program was 
presented. Cora Sponsler sang numbers by Spross, Leh- 
mann, Clough-Leighter, Denza, Lang and Brewer, accom- 
panied by Mrs. J. C. Newman. Roy A. Campbell, tenor, 
sang an aria from “La Favorita” and a group of smaller 
songs. Myrland de Voss played a Chopin nocturne and 
also accompanied Mr. Campbell. 





Mrs. O. B. Whipple recently entertained the music sec- 
tion of the Woman’s Club of Anaconda, Mont. Alberta 
Smith, vocalist, and Mrs. E. O. Holm and Mrs. J. E. De- 
laney, instrumentalists, gave an interesting program. Mrs. 
Whipple read a paper on the “Effect of the European War 
on Music.” 

An interesting program of numbers by Schumann and 
Chopin was given at the recent meeting of the Hutchinson 
(Kan.) Music Club, which was held at the home of its 
president, Mabel Parks. The club recently placed two sets 
of university musical encyclopedias in the public library 
of that city for reference. Last year the club placed in the 
library Grove’s musical dictionaries, a set of six volumes, 
and more recently a set of ten books was presented. 





Two song recitals were given recently under the auspices 
of the Business Women’s Club of Mobile, Ala. At the first 
of these affairs Jane Tuttle, vocalist; 
violinist, and Ruth Klauber, pianist, rendered a program 
which included compositions by Strauss, Hildach, Liszt, 
Sarasate, Homer, Rogers, Sinding and Puccini. 


Genevieve Fodrea, : 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB’S SECOND PRIVATE CONCERT 


Demonstrative Audience Tenders Ovation to Participants—Notable Triumph Won 
by Conductor Chapman, the Chorus, Julia Culp and Eddy Brown 

















On Tuesday evening, February 20, the Rubinstein Club 
gave the second private concert of its twenty-ninth season 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. During all of these twenty-nine years the popu- 
larity of this organization, its concerts and its capable and 
charming president, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, has 
grown steadily and surely. For this reason and also be- 
cause of the splendid effects achieved in the past by the 
choral under the direction of William Rogers Chapman— 
effects which music lovers felt would be duplicated (nor 
were they disappointed)—and the added attraction of two 
such noted artists as Julia Culp, contralto, and Eddy 
Brown, violinist, the ballroom was filled to capacity with 
an eager, expectant throng of delighted and enthusiastic 
listeners. 

Conductor Chapman again had evidently spent much 
serious thought and taken infinite pains with the arrange- 
ment of his program. Carl Bohm’s “Great Is Thy Love,” 
arranged by Hermann Spielter, was the opening number. 
With organ accompaniment, played by Louis E. Dressler, 
this number was very effective. The work is such that, sung 
with the majesty and reverence displayed on this occa- 
sion, it might almost be termed an invocation. Christiaan 
Kriens has set to music the poem “How Sweet the Answer 
Echo Makes,” by Thomas Moore, and as sung by the choral 
it showed itself to be a work in every way worthy of Mr. 
Kriens. A medley from the South by Harry Hale Pike 
aroused such enthusiastic and persistent applause that it 
was necessary to repeat it. Among the well known and 
favorite songs of the South which are introduced in this 
work are “’Way Down Upon the Swanee River,” “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia,” “Old Black Joe,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” and 
“Dixie.” There always seems to be something contagious 
about the last named, and when it is sung by such a splen- 





WILLIAM ROGERS CHAPMAN. 


did body of singers, under the leadership of so excellent 
a conductor as Mr. Chapman, it is not strange that the 
audience refused to allow the program to continue until 
it had been repeated. 

By request another choral number sung was “The Birth 
of the Opal,” words by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, music by 
Carl H. Reed. . Organ accompaniment, and cello obligato 
by Robert Thrane, helped to make this number one of the 
most delightful in this altogether pleasing program. Part 
one was brought to a brilliant close with Clarence B. Hart- 
ley’s “When the Leaves are Turning Gold,” set to the mu- 


sic of the sextet from Donizetti’s “Lucia,” as arranged by 
William Dressler. Violin obligato, piano and organ added 
to the charm of Mr. Hartley’s poem, while the fact that 
it was marked “first time” lent interest to Mr. Chapman's 
reading of this number. 

Part two of this program consisted, in so far as the 
choral numbers were concerned, of four works. These 
were: “Indian Summer,” by Harry Patterson Hopkins; 
Homer B, Hatch’s setting of Heinrich Heine’s lovely poem, 
“The Lotus Flower”; Lucien G. Chaffin’s arrangement of 
“The Elfin Dance,” by Edward Grieg, to which Eugene 
Carroll Nowland has adapted the words; the program 
closing with the “Song of the Pixies,” by Clarence Ray- 
bould. 

Alice M. Shaw was at the piano for the choral numbers, 
and as such proved herself an artist worthy of mention. 
Her accompaniments were most sympathetic and showed 
her to be a serious and thorough musician. 

To Conductor Chapman is due a special word of praise 
and commendation for the success of the concert and for 
the splendid manner in which the choral forces sang. 
Every appearance of this body is marked by a steady 
growth, and its singing on this occasion proved beyond a 
doubt its right to a place in the front ranks of choral 
bodies composed of women’s voices. 

When two such splendid artists as Julia Culp and Eddy 
Brown are added to the attractions of a concert, the affair 











EDDY BROWN. 


is certain to be a success. Mme. Culp was in splen- 
did voice. She was accorded a warm welcome, which be- 
spoke her popularity with New York music lovers—a pop- 
ularity which her wonderful voice and delightful person- 
ality justly merit. Four Schubert numbers made up her 
first group. These were “Im Abendroth,” “Die Post,” “Die 
Forelle” and “Du Bist die Ruh,” and in them Mme. Culp 
displayed her consummate art and the beauty of her dic- 
tion. Her second group also consisted of four numbers, 
“Pedant le Bal” (Tschaikowsky), “Mignonette” (Weck- 
erlin), “Geluckig Vaderland” (Dutch folksong), and 
“Dutch Serenade” (S. de Lange). Particularly delightful 
were the songs in the Dutch language, the contralto sing- 
ing these songs in her native tongue with charming effect. 
Although her other groups were replete with interest, it 
was in the songs in English that she scored the greatest 
success with her audience. She sang Purcell’s “Passing 
sy,” the ever charming “I’ve Been Roaming” (Horn), and 
two songs by James H. Rogers, “Wind Song” and “The 
Star.” Following these she gave a beautiful interpretation 
of Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” 

Eddy Brown upheld his reputation of immediately win- 
ning his audience and of holding the delighted attention of 
his hearers until the applause waxes to a degree where it 
becomes an ovation—a reputation which this youth has won 
by reason of his absolute sincerity and his splendid musical 
talents. The violinist played the Franko arrangement of 
Bach’s arioso; an arrangement by his teacher, Leopold 
Auer, of Schumann’s “Vogel als Prophet”; and further 
distinguished himself by his own arrangement of Paga- 
nini’s caprice, No. 22. In speaking of Eddy Brown and his 
genius, it is difficult, indeed, to refrain from indulging in 
superlatives and equally difficult not to repeat, for the press 
of this country has written exhaustively concerning him 


and his musicianship, until his name has become familiar 
to music lovers all over the United States. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Brown also gave two numbers by Kiizdo, which 
he played unaccompanied. His performance of these, 
“Serenade” and “Witches’ Dance,” was a fine piece of 
tonal art, and caused his audience to accord him a tre- 
mendous ovation. He was recalled again and again and 
graciously responded with encores. 

Special mention should also be made of the very fine 
accompaniments of George Falkenstein, who aided Mr. 
Brown at the piano. 

From every artistic standpoint this was, without doubt, 
one of the very finest concerts given by this organization 





JULIA CULP., 


in the more than a quarter of a century during which it 
has been a factor in the musical life of the metropolis. 

Among those in the audience was little Mary Pickford, 
of moving picture fame. At the close of the concert her 
many admirers tendered her an informal reception and 
prevailed upon the charming young attress to make an 
impromptu speech, 

One hundred and fifty presidents will be entertained at 
the next musicale of the society, which will be held on 
March 18. 
occasion are Lucy Gates, soprano; Ellen Townsend, con- 
tralto; Mary Warfel, harpist, and James Harrod, tenor. 


Among the artists who will be heard on that 


The famous Amati family of violin makers of the six- 
teenth century is directly represented in these times by the 
brothers Victor and Quintillio Amati. Victor is a graduate 
of the Reale Collegio di Musica, Naples. He was recently 
married to a Miss Mamigonian, who was born in Harpoot, 
Armenia, but had the good luck to be “brought up” in 
America. She is said to be a talented musician-—New 
Zealand Sporting and Dramatic Review. 


During the latter part of February the Woman’s Musical 
Club of Mobile, Ala., is planning to present a new cantata, 
“Twilight Pictures.” Under the direction of Charles Dun- 
ster the work is progressing favorably, and a recent meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Winston Jones showed that a 
score or more of Mobile’s excellent singers will participate 
in the work. 


On January 28 the Euterpean Club, the Glee Club and 
the orchestra of the Central High School of Birmingham, 
Ala., presented the operetta, “The Drum Major,” the prin- 
cipal parts being taken by Bertha Engel, Edwin Morris, 
Albert Toney and Elizabeth Powers. The affair was given 
under the direction of Leta Kitts and Virginia Handley 


An interesting musicale was given recently at the negro 
church in Montgomery, Ala., when an audience of 800 peo- 
ple listened to a program given under the direction of 
Mrs. Harry Simms, of Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
The next musicale is scheduled for February 27. 
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TULSA APOLLO CLUB ASSISTED 
BY FRANCES INGRAM, CONTRALTO 


First Concert of Season Serves to Reveal Marked Improvement 
—Miss Ingram Makes Deep Impression—Yvonne de 
Tréville Reception—Other Local Happenings 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, February 22, 19:6. 

The Apollo Club gave its first concert of the season, 
February 17, in the Grand Opera House. In the short time 
which this club has been under its new director, Robert 
Boice Carson, it has made wonderful advancement in en- 
semble singing and much may be expected from it in the 
future. 

The soloist for this concert was Frances Ingram, con- 
tralto. This was Miss Ingram’s first appearance in Tulsa 
and it is to be hoped not her last. From the moment she 
stepped on the stage, she completely charmed her hearers 
by her winning personality, voice and art. Miss Ingram is 
a singer of versatile talents; all her numbers were equally 
satisfying; her “Cry of Rachel” (Mary Turner Salter) 
thrilled the hearer with dramatic intensity, while a wealth 
of variety of expression appealed to the hearts of music 
lovers in such songs as “Sapphic Ode,” Brahms; “Sing 
to Me, Homer; “Now’s the Time to Love,” Gou- 
nod, and other similar songs. At the end of the concert 
Miss Ingram was recalled five times, an unusual attention 
Tulsa audience, 


Sing,” 


from a 


Fro Nortu’s Piano Recirar 

assistant piano teacher at Henry Kendall 
gave an interesting recital, January 20, in the 
college auditorium. Miss North’s program consisted en- 
tirely of modern romantic composers; particularly pleasing 
was her rendition of “Tambourin,” Rameau-Godowsky ; 
the MacDowell and the with 


which she closed her program. 


Flo North, 
( ollege, 


numbers Grieg concerto, 


PADEREWSKI PLAYS 


February 3, Paderewski gave a recital at Convention 
Hall under the auspices of the Spindler Conservatory of 
Music. 

Quartet Cuork Gives ENJOYABLE PROGRAM 


On February 8, the new quartet choir of the First Bap- 
tist Church gave a concert in the church which afforded 
much pleasure and enjoyment. This quartet consists of 
Mrs. J. C. Woolsey, soprano; J, Oliver Brisson, tenor and 
director; Mrs, J. O. Brisson, contralto; N, M, Eakin, bass. 

Mr, and Mrs. Brisson have recently come to Tulsa, both 
are excellent musicians, and a welcome addition to the 
musical life of the city, 


WeEAver PIANO AND ORGAN RECITALS 


At Kendall College, February 11, pupils of John Knowles 
Weaver were presented in a piano recital. 

Sunday February 13, John Knowles-Weaver 
gave a recital on the municipal organ in Convention Hall 


afternoon, 


before an audience of 1,500 persons. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 3, John 
Weaver, director of music at Henry Kendall College, gave 
Ora Lightner Frost, 


Knowles 


an organ recital, assisted by con- 


tralto, in the college auditorium. 


A De TrEvILLE RECEPTION 


Mrs. Fred S. Clinton, president of the Hyechka Music 
Club, and Josephine Story White, a much admired singer 
and teacher of Tulsa, were recently invited to the neigh- 
boring city of Muskogee to a reception in honor of Yvonne 

Tréville. 
Carson Gives Recitac 


Robert Boice Carson, head of the voice 
department at Kendall College, gave a delightful song re- 
cital at the home of Mrs. Fred S. Clinton. Mr. Carson has 
a highly trained, lyric tenor voice of lovely quality. His 
program for the occasion consisted of several old Italian, 
two groups of English, American and German songs. 


February 22, 


CLakK Pupit Resumes Strupy 
Ora Lightner Frost, assistant voice teacher of Kendall 
College, leaves soon for an extended period of study with 
Charles W. Clark, of Chicago, 
JouHn KNowLes WEAVER. 


Jean Cooper with Minneapolis Orchestra 


Jean Cooper, the charming young contralto who hails 
from the South (she is sometimes called a pocket edition 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink), has been especially engaged 


for the spring tour of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches-. 


tra, beginning April 7 and lasting two months. This is a 
great compliment to the young singer, but nevertheless de- 
served, for she has a beautiful voice of apparently unlim- 
ited range and expressive powers. She was selected from 
scores of available contraltos, and it is safe to say that her 
appearances on this tour will result in many reengagements. 
She is an artist constantly in demand; for the immediate 


present she is booked to sing as follows: Contralto soloist, 
Fortnightly Club, Newark, N. J., March 15; contralto solo- 
ist, “The Crusaders,” Tarrytown, N. Y., March 3; solo 
contralto ina program of songs by Kernochan and Sweet- 
MacDowell Club, New York, March 5; contralto soloist at 
the Syracuse festival. 





VIOLINIST GIVES THIRD AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 


Eddy Brown, the Remarkable Young Virtuoso, Heard in New 
York Six Times Within Six Weeks 


Six New York appearances within six weeks, three of 
them recitals at Aeolian Hall, is the record held by Eddy 
Brown, the violinist, who will give his fourth recital in 
Aeolian Hall, on Sunday afternoon, March 12. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 1, he appeared in Aeolian Hall for 
the third time, before an audience of enthusiastic music 
lovers, who wafmly applauded his numbers and insisted 
upon encores. 

Handel's sonata in D opened the program, in which the 
beauty of tone and the splendid bowing which distinguishes 
his work were in evidence. This was followed by the 
“Scotch” fantaisie of Bruch, which delighted the audience 
and resulted in many recalls. The andante and allegro 
from Bach’s sonata in D likewise called forth enthusiastic 
applause. Exquisite is the most fitting term to be used in 
connection with Mr. Brown’s playing of Cottenet’s “Chan- 
His own arrangement of a gavotte in- 
“first time”; it is a masterly 


son Meditation.” 
termezzo of Saar was marked 
piece of work and the audience insisted upon its repetition. 
Mr. Brown gave Auer’s arrangement of Chopin’s nocturne 
in E minor, and brought his program to a close with a bril- 
liant interpretation of the “Caprice Basque” of Sarasate, 
in which he had ample opportunity to display his marvelous 
technic and thorough musicianship. Still the audience re- 
fused to allow the violinist to go, and he was compelled to 
give encores. 

George Falkenstein at the piano proved himself a capable 
accompanist. 


GERMAN CONSERVATORY EXPANSION 


Singing and Violin Departments of Prominent New York 
Institution Greatly Enlarged 


He‘n and Fraemcke, directors of the affiliated institu- 
tions, the New York College of Music and the New York 
German Conservatory of Music, are happy to note the very 
large increase in the departments of singing and choral 
music (under Carl Hein) and the violin department (un- 
der Alois Trnka), Throughout this season the many sing- 
ers and violinists who have appeared on programs of these 
institutions testify to the large increase and flourishing 
conditions. The choral department, numbering from 
twenty to thirty ensemble singers, conducted by Carl Hein, 
meets regularly for practice and is doing notably good 
work. Mr. Hein’s authority and acknowledged high posi- 
tion as a conductor of choruses (he has repeatedly been 
the chief conductor at monster German singing society 
festivals) is such that it attracts many singers to the choral 
clubs. 

The violin department has also forged ahead remarkably, 
Mr. Trnka’s ability, both as solo violinist and instructor, 
attracting many highly talented pupils. These students 
have played important works by leading composers, and al- 
ways with fine style. It is probable that no musical insti- 
tution of the metropolis devotes as much attention to these 
two departments as the German Conservatory of Music. 





Witek Pupil at von Ende School of Music 


Pauline Watson, artist-pupil of Anton Witek, gave a solo 
recital at The von Ende School of Music, New York, Feb- 
ruary 20, playing Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor, Bach’s 
sonata in G minor (unaccompanied), Paganini’s concerto 
in D major, and three, short works by Wieniawski, Schu- 
bert and Von Weber. 

This was a stupendous program for anybody, no matter 
who, to perform. Two big concertos of such widely vary- 
ing character, and the classic Bach work sandwiched be- 
tween--this indeed calls for unusual ability and control. 
The marked talent of. Miss Watson, allied with her serious 
purpose, has brought her to such a state of proficiency and 
musical ripeness that she performed these works with 
splendid result. The full tone and brilliant technic of the 
young violinist were especially noticeable in the Saint- 
Saéns concerto. That she can play with delicate feeling, 
as well as with wide sweep of the bow, was apparent in the 
“Ave Maria,” by Schubert, and the Bach pieces. 

On March to there will be a piano recital at The’ von 
Ende School by artist-pupils of Alberto Jonas. 





The Rome (Ga.) Chorus Club recently announced its 
intention of resuming its activities. Inez Ebling has 
charge of the work of reorganization. 
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COLUMBUS TONAL DOINGS 


Recent Concert Givers Include Cecil Fanning, H. B. Turpin, 
Julia Culp, Frances Alda and Frank LaForge 


Columbus, Ohio, February 18, 1916. 

A very interesting concert was given on Thursday even- 
ing, February 3, at the Hartman Theatre, by Herman Stett- 
ner, cellist ; Irene Stettner, pianist ; Cecil Fanning, baritone, 
and H. B. Turpin, accompanist. Mr. and Miss Stettner are 
Columbus musicians, who recently came home from ten 
years’ study abroad, and this recital marked their first ap- 
pearance since their return. Miss Stettner did not appear 
as a soloist, but provided good support for her brother 
throughout the program, which opened with a Grieg so- 
nata for cello and piano and closed with a miscellaneous 
group of cello solos. Mr. Stettner in the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo displayed some agile fingering, clever bowing, and 
a variety of tone work, and it was in this number that the 
best ensemble was accomplished. The artists were given 
a hearty welcome, several encores and many beautiful 
flowers. 

Cecil Fanning, the assisting artist, was at his very best 
in a group of his well known successes. It is the opinion 
of the writer that at each appearance Mr. Fanning sings 
better than before, seeming constantly to acquire more 
poise, grace and breadth of style. Mr. Turpin, as usual, 
provided exquisite accompaniments. 


Jutta Cup Sincs 


On Tuesday evening, February 8, Julia Culp gave the 
fourth artist concert in the Women’s Music Club course. 
This proved to be one of the most delightful programs in 
the entire series, and indeed it would be hard to imagine 
a more thoroughly satisfying or pleasing artist than Mme. 
Culp. 


LECTURE ON MENDELSSOHN 


The extension department of the Women’s Music Club 
presented Dr. Washington Gladden in a lecture at the 
Public Library auditorium, on the evening preceding the 
Culp concert, February 7. His subject was “Mendelssohn.” 
Marie Hertenstein, pianist, furnished the illustrations, play- 
ing the prelude and scherzo, in E minor, of Mendelssohn. 


FRANCES ALDA AND FRANK LAFOorGE 


The last concert in the Quality Series, for this season, 
was given by Frances Alda and Frank LaForge in Memo- 
rial Hall, Tuesday evening, February 15. During the first 
two groups, late comers were shown to their seats, causing 
so much disturbance that it was not until the third group 
that one could give undivided attention to the two artists, 
who were in splendid condition, and gave a memorable 
program. Mme. Alda sang in English, French and Ger- 
man, introducing several novelties, “An einem Bach,” by 
Grieg, and a Debussy song. She also sang several com- 
positions by LaForge, which were well received. Mr. 
LaForge played accompaniments above reproach, and was 
heard to good advantage in two groups of solos. 


Women’s Music CLus Stupy SECTION 


At the home of Mrs. Harry Hatton McMahon a meeting 
of the study section of the Women’s Music Club was held 
on Tuesday afternoon, February 15. Hazel Swann was the 
leader, her subject being “Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony,” and illustrations from the symphony were played 
on two pianos by Miss Swann, Miss Harness, Miss Wilson 
and Miss Michel. A short talk and analysis of the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto in B minor was presented by Helen: Pugh 
the latter part of the afternoon. 

Emity CHurcH BENHAM. 





Kate Liddle’s Musical Teas 


Those who have been fortunate enough to be guests 
at the musical teas of Kate Liddle at her home in Munich, 
Germany, surely will be glad to have an invitation’ now 
that she is resuming them at her new studio in New York, 
116 West. Seventy-sixth street. Miss Liddle’s Munich stu- 
dio was a center where all the American music world that 
live in or visited Munich regularly gathered. Her first 
New York tea was held on February 13, and the principal 
artist was a pupil of hers, Luther D. Mott. Mr. Mott's 
services have been much in demand this winter. In one 
week in February he filled very successfully two engage- 
ments at Lakewood, N. J. 





“Youth of America” Feature of Y. W. C. A. Pageant 


At a recent jubilee pageant, “Portals of Light,” given 
by the Young Women’s Christian Association at the Sev- 
enty-first Regiment Armory, New York, one of the feat- 
ures was the singing of a chorus of 300 girls, under the 
direction of L. Camilieri, of the International Institute, a 
branch of the Y. W. C. A. work. These girls, none of 
them of American birth, sang a composition, the title of 
which was “Youth of America.’ The words were written 





by Edith L. Jardini and Theodosia Jessop, secretaries of 
the International Institute, and set to music by Mf. Ca- 
milieri. The chorus has been under his training only six 
weeks, and is made up mostly of girls with absolutely no 
previous knowledge of music. It is Mr. Camilieri’s am- 
bition to organize a large popular chorus in this city and 
to teach them by the same methods which have enabled 
this chorus of girls to do such good work in so short a 
time. His method is founded on scientific musical prin- 
ciples and calculated by the combined appeal to ear and 
ey to teach sight reading in a very short time even to 
one quite ignorant of music. 





CROWDED HOUSES AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Attracts Capacity Audiences 
at Two Concerts—Business Concerns Purchase Tickets for 
Employees—Dr. Kunwald and His Players Wanted 
for Return Engagement Next Season 





Grand Rapids, Mich., February 25, 1916. 

As a fitting climax to a succession of good musical at- 
tractions, came the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at the 
Central High School, February 15. The afternoon con- 
cert was played before a capacity house and in the even- 
ing there were only a few vacant seats. Two business 
firms were enterprising supporters of the concert, in that 
they purchased tickets for their factory force and their 
wives. These two firms were the Grand Rapids Band In- 
strument Company and J. W. York & Sons. 

Dr. Ernest Kunwald, both a magnetic and forceful direc- 
tor, won the people and they are already talking about the 
return of the orchestra next season. 

The Grand Rapids Orchestra Association are doing a 
much appreciated thing in bringing such an attractive 
course before the people of Grand Rapids. 


CHAMBER, Music 

The second Chamber Music concert presented by the 
Malek School of Music, given in the St. Cecelia studio, 
Monday evening, January 31, was enjoyed by every one pres- 
ent. Each member of the trio is a musician of unusual 
ability and each is thoroughly familiar with his own instru- 
ment and contributed such good work as to make the trio 
reach a high degree of perfection. 

Ottokar Malek, head of the Malek School of Music, is 
a pianist of ability. Frances Morton-Crume, contralto, 
was the assisting artist. Mrs, Crume is making many 
friends with her well trained voice. 


AN EveNING or Two Piano Music. 

Mr. and Mrs. William S. Rowe entertained their friends 
most charmingly in their home with an evening of music 
for two pianos. The program was given by Mrs. Rowe and 
Leo Sowerby, assisted by Leo Ruckle, oboe. 

Mrs. Rowe, a recognized pianist, and Leo Sowerby, the 
young composer and pianist of Chicago, formerly of Grand 
Rapids, did artistic concerted work. Grand Rapids is very 
proud of the young oboe player, Leo Ruckle, who is a 
student in music and shows exceptional talent. 

Free OrGAN REcITALS, 

Harold Lower, the organist in St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, 
who has lately come to Grand Rapids from Minneapolis, is 
a great addition to the musical force of the city. February 
4, Mr. Lower gave the first of a series of free organ re- 
citals before a very appreciative audience. 

Each number was given with refined interpretation, to 
which was to be added skilled technic. 

First or St, Cecicia Series, 

The first of the series of concerts to be given in St. 
Cecilia Hall, took place February 9, by Samuel Gardiner, 
violin; Rubee Wilson De Lamarter, soprano, and Leo 
Sowerby, accompanist. Samuel Gardiner delighted the 
audience greatly with his interpretation. His skillful bow- 
ing and highly developed technic were notable. 

Rubee Wilson De Lamarter is a delightful singer, her 
selections and charming personality quite won the audi- 
ence. Leo Sowerby added much to the program with his 
magnetic accompanying. ANNIE C, THOMPSON. 





“The Bohemians” Concert for 
the “ Musicians’ Foundation” 


Wednesday, March 29, at 3 o’clock, there will be given in 
Carnegie Hall a gala concert under the auspices of The 
Bohemians (New York Musicians’ Club), the proceeds of 
which will be added to the Musicians’ Foundation (Inc.) 
established by this club for the purpose of assisting musi- 
cians in the United States in needy circumstances or in 
temporary difficulties. 

The details of the program will be announced at a later 





date. Among the artists who will appear are Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, Pablo Casals and Josef Stransky, with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


aH Steps Ba CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. 
Famous for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers prepared 
tor Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera ¢, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone 6221 Bryant 
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Hubbard Opera Talks 
HAVRAH HUBBARD (W. L. Hubbard) 
“The Opera Talk Man” 
CLAUDE GOTTHELF, Concert Pianist 
Music Interpreter 
Not a “lecture,” but an actual 
presentation of grand opera. 


MOST UNIQUE ENTER- 
TAINMENT BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC TODAY. 


Pacific Coast and Hawaii, April 


to June. Season 1916-1917 now 
booking. 
Fastern Manager Western Manager 
Gertrude F. Cowen Alma Voedineh 


i451 Broadway, N.Y. 3941 Rokeby, Chicago 
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FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 


JANUARY 13, 1916 ——_—_—___-_-__——- 


Sophie Braslau 


A Leading Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company 





The New York Evening World said in part: 

“Sophie Braslau of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company charmed a large audience. Her voice 
is a true contralto, rich and warm. Miss Braslau, 
you are worth hearing.”’ 

















Anoth inion will follow in the 
March 16th issue of the Musical Courier. 
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CHICAGOANS ENJOY MARIA KOUSNEZOFF | 
BOTH AS DANCER AND SINGER 





Chicago Opera Prima Donna Appears in Dual Capacity on Concert Platform—Illinois 
‘ Music Teachers’ Convention to Be Held at Jacksonville in May—American 
Symphony Orchestra’s Second Concert 


Chicago, Il,, March 4, 1916. 

Maria Kousnezoff displayed her dual talents as dancer 
and singer at the Illinois Theatre Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 27, in a most unique program of Spanish songs and 
dances. During her short season here this year with the 
Chicago Opera Association Mme, Kousnezoff's each per- 
formance was a decided triumph for the Russian soprano, 
and it might be said that her success was quite as emphatic 
on the concert platform, Mme, Kousnezoff demonstrated 
anew that she is as well versed in the art of dancing as 
in her vocal equipment and she aroused great enthusiasm 
after each offering. 

First Mme. Kousnezoff rendered most effectively four 
Spanish songs, “The Farewell,” of Alvarez; a folksong, 
“Tell My Mother”; “El Guitarrico,” Soriano, and another 
Alvarez number, “The Prisoner’s Lament.” This artist 
demonstrated beyond doubt her versatility in her second 
group when she sang and danced a Sevillian dance by an 
unknown author, Padilla’s Gypsy dance, “Lerele,” and Ser- 
Also in the dances alone 


rano’s “Jota from Aragon.” 

such as the Albeniz “Sevillanas,” “Bulerias,” of Romero; 
“Alegrias,” of Valverde, and “Tango Reina,” unknown, 
was Mme. Kousnezoff attractive. She danced in the cos- 


tumes worn by the women of the different parts of Spain 
represented by the various dances. 

Mme, Kousnezoff was assisted by an orchestra under 
Eduardo Sacerdote. 


Wynne Pyte’s Loca, Desut 


Central Music Hall held a comfortable large audience on 
Tuesday afternoon, when Wynne Pyle gave her first Chi- 
cago piano recital at that beautiful recital hall under the di- 
rection of F, Wight Neumann. Possessing a charming 
personality, brilliant technic, poetic insight and emotion, 
she at once won her way into the hearts of her listeners, 
pleasing both the eye and ear. Miss Pyle’s touch is of 
engaging charm, her tone clear and lovely, and both her 
pianissimos and fortissimos are clean-cut and executed 











- 623 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


with much style and authority, Schubert’s “Moment Mu- 
sical,” Beethoven’s sonata, op. 31, Brahms’ variations on 
a theme of Paganini, Robert Schumann’s “Fantasie 
Stuecke,” Maurice Ravel’s “Valle des Cloches” and Paul de 
Schloezer’s concert etude in E flat were the selections 
played by this gifted pianist, whose debut here was a suc- 
cess unqualified, She should be heard often in the concert 
halls of the Windy City. 


CLARENCE STROUPE PRESENTS PuPIL 


Clarence Stroupe, pianist and teacher of the Bergey Chi- 
cago Opera School, presented his pupil Leona Hay, in a 
piano recital at his residence in Oak Park, Tuesday even- 
ing, February 29. The opening number—Von Weber’s 
duet from “Freischiitz”—was given an interesting rendi- 
tion by Miss Hay and Mr. Stroupe. Miss Hay then per- 
formed numbers by Rachmaninoff, Lack, Scott and Chopin, 
giving a good account of herself. Miss Hay and her 
teacher also played Von Weber’s duet “Precioso,” after 
which Miss Hay rendered Liszt’s “Consolation” and twelfth 
rhapsody. Mr. Stroupe closed the program with a praise- 
worthy delivery of the Chopin polonaise, op. 53. 


MiscHA ELMAN’s PoPULARITY 


Numerous events musical of an order to command recog- 
nition were staged last Sunday afternoon, among the most 
important being the recital of Mischa Elman. During the 
past few seasons the appearances of Mr, Elman have not 
been sufficiently frequent to satisfy the cravings of his 
public; so each announcement of his recitals to be are fol- 
lowed by an unprecedented advance sale, On this occa- 
sion the house proved to be sold to capacity, practically, 
and, besides, the close of the concert was punctuated by a 
polite pandemonium. The people forgot all else but the 
alluring beauty of the violin playing of an artist. 

As to the music: Mr. Elman opened his program with 
the Nardini E minor concerto—a work handed down from 
the eighteenth century. The interpreter’s reverence for 
his art was evinced in each note of exquisite tonal beauty. 
The Elman skill and intellect were revealed in the force 
with which the message was delivered to his audience. 

The Paganini concerto in D major was the next num- 
ber on the program, and it was played with equal abandon. 
Rode, Schumann-Auer, Brahms-Joachim, Gluck and 
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Chicago, Il. 


Wieniawski compositions completed Mr. Elman’s recital 
list. 
Walter H. Golde at the piano supplied highly adequate 


support. 
Jotnt RecrTAL aT THE CONGRESS 


Herbert Butler and Edward Collins appeared in a piano 
and violin recital in the Florentine Room of the Congress 
Hotel, last Sunday afternoon. The Brahms sonata, in D 
minor, op. 108, opened the program. This was done with 
skill and fine color, the ensemble being indeed fine and 
true. Both artists were in good form, and proved their 
worth to a community already notable for its high musical 
standing. 

Interesting and beautiful was the Levy C minor sonata, 
op. 6, which made a strong appeal to the audience. The 
Beethoven “Kreutzér” sonata closed the program. 


CuHIcaGo SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


Maintaining the artistic caliber of the season’s series of 
concerts, was the most recent concert of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Conductor Stock opened most happily 
with the charming E flat symphony of Mozart, and which 
was given an exquisitely sympathetic reading by Mr, Stock. 

Bruno Steindel offered the d’Albert op, 20 concerto for 
cello. Debussy’s Dohnanyi and Smetana completed the 
second half of the evening’s musical treat. 


CAROLYN WILLARD MucH IN DEMAND 


On March 2 Carolyn Willard, well known pianist, gave 
a joint recital with Anna Week, contralto, at Stevens 
Point, Wis., and on March 6 she plays at Neenah, Wis., 
also jointly with Miss Week. On March 26 Miss Willard 
will be the soloist with Arthur Dunham’s Orchestra at Sinai 
Temple, when she will be heard in the MacDowell D minor 
concerto. Miss Willard has been busy this season filling 
concert engagements, besides giving lessons in her studio 
in the Fine Arts Building. 


I. M. T. A. ConvENTION 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Jacksonville, Ill, May 2, 3, 4 and 
5, as announced by President John B. Miller, of Chicago. 

The program, as submitted by the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, Franklin Stead, of Peoria, will be pub- 
lished in a later issue. It is known at this time that the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will play. 


BERTHA BEEMAN’s Pupits ArE Busy 


Luella Chapman sang for the 
Woman’s Club on Wednesday, March 1. 
is a Bertha Beeman pupil. 

Another pupil of Miss Beeman, Louise Noyes, is soprano 
soloist at St. Elizabeth Church, Glencoe. 


Evanston Catholic 
Miss Chapman 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY STUDENTS’ PROGRAM 


Albert Luken, baritone; Hulda Blank, soprano, and Har- 
ris Vail, pianist, all of the American Conservatory, repre- 
sented their school in so excellent a fashion by their musical 
skill last Saturday afternoon that they lifted the perform- 
ance almost wholly out of the student class. 

Mr. Luken, who has received his tutelage from Karleton 
Hackett, bids fair to become an artist. He brought to his 
teacher a voice of pure, lovely quality, and his instructor in 
turn has shown the young man correct methods of using 
that gift, as well as notable ideas for interpretation. His 
group of German songs, done in the original, were an actual 
delight musically, while his German diction led one to be- 
lieve the young man had spoken the language at home. 

Hulda Blank, too, is representative of what the Amer- 
ican Conservatory can accomplish with talented pupils. 
Her voice is exquisitely sweet and her study evidently has 
been diligently accomplished under a competent teacher. 

Harris G. Vail appeared but once; then he gave the 
Mendelssohn “Variatiotis Seriuses” with a technical skill 
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and a beauty as rare as it was refreshing and unusual. 
What may be rightfully termed as an ovation was ac- 
corded the pianist. 


KATHLEEN PaRLOw PLAYS FOR AMATEUR CLUB 


Kathleen Parlow was the artist chosen by the Amateur 
Musical Club to perform the program for its 139th artist 
recital at the Blackstone Theatre, on Monday afternoon, 
February 28. Miss Parlow elected to play for the occasion 
the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole,” Handel’s sonata in E ma- 
jor, Weber’s larghetto, Mozart’s rondo, “Prelude Allegro” 
(Pugnani), the “Ave Maria” of Schubert and Wieniawski’s 
polonaise in A major. Miss Parlow’s authoritative inter- 
pretation of each number was a source of delight to the 
many ladies that made up—for the most part—the large 
gathering. The tone, brilliant technic and sincerity of style 
of this gifted performer are too well known to be dwelt 
upon here. In conclusion it may be said that her success 
was spontaneous and most surely deserved. 


HaroLtpD HENRY PRESENTS PUPILS 


Harold Henry invited a large number to Thurber Hall 
last Monday afternoon to listen to some excellent work 
done by some of his artist-pupils. Those appearing were 
Mrs. Mason Bross, who performed with Mr. Henry, César 
Franck’s “Des Aeolides.” Clara Harsh played the Italian 
concerto of Bach. C. Bess Bennett rendered the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 51. Ira Ross rendered “In the Lotus Land,” by 
Cyril Scott, and a Chopin etude and Brahms’ rhapsodie. 
Ellen Ekholm played especially well MacDowell’s “Czardas” 
and the Bach prelude in D minor. Augusta Rasch gave a 
good account of herself in the Chopin fantaisie. Mrs. 
W. W. Dixon rendered Schumann’s variations, with Mr. 
Henry at the second piano, and Debussy’s “Jardin sous la 
pluie.” Clara Harsh played a Chopin prelude, and Sarie 
Schaller concluded the program with a MacDowell etude. 
Not all were heard, but those who were gave evidence of 
the careful work Mr. Henry conducts with his pupils. 


CoMPposiTIONS DepicaTeD To AGNES Scott LONGAN 


Agnes Scott Longan, whose beautiful voice.and gracious 
personality have been a strong factor in her popularity as 
an artist, has been the recipient of many compositions which 
have been dedicated to her, and which she has been using 
with success on all her recent programs. Among the most 
popular are two songs by McNair Ilgenfritz, a young pianist 
and composer, who toured the country with Ruth St. Denis. 
The “Winter Song” has a charm of its own, but “At Part- 
ing” certainly struck the popular favor, being used by Miss 
Longan on twenty-eight programs, and invariably a repeti- 
tion was demanded. “Constancy,” by Girard Blair, is an- 
other song which is being constantly used by Miss Longan, 
who has just returned from a tour of the Middle West 
with several reengagements for next season to her credit. 


Mrs. PRINDIVILLE SINGS For Civic ASSOCIATION 

Mrs. Thomas Prindiville, soprano, pupil of Herman De- 
vries, was one of the soloists for the Civic Music Associa- 
tion, at Lane High School, today, Sunday, March 5. Mrs. 
Prindiville was heard in arias from “Madame Butterfly” 
and “Louise,” and songs by Moussorgsky, Massenet, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Horatio Parker and Dr. Arne. Mrs. Prindi- 
ville, as will be remembered, sang recently for General 
Director Cleofonte Campanini, who immediately engaged 
her to sing Micaela, in “Carmen,” with the Chicago Opera 
Association next season. 


ARTHUR Burton IN RECITAL 


Arthur Burton gave a delightful program of songs on 
February 23, at the home of Mrs. Page, at Hubbard Woods, 
Ill, and won his customary success. Eleanor Scheib sup- 
ported the baritone at the piano. Old German, Bononcini, 
Munro, Elizabethan, Leveridge, Schubert, Schumann, 
Reger, Johns, Old Irish, Homer, John Carpenter, Burleigh 
and Manney numbers were included in his program. 
STELLA WESTENBERGER TO APPEAR ON J. M. T. A. ProGraM 

Stella Westenberger, well known contralto of Springfield, 
Ill., has been engaged to appear in joint recital with John 
Doane, organist, on Thursday, May 4, with the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association. Mrs. Westenberger was the soloist 
at the annual charity ball at Springfield on Thursday even- 
ing, March 2, when she gave a recital of spring songs, 
doubly welcome at this time of year. Mrs. Westenberger 
also will appear later at the South Shore Country Club and 
many other clubs, as she is especially in demand for this 
sort of work. 

Seconp Concert oF AMERICAN SYMPHONY. 

The American Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, though 
a comparatively young organization, has repeatedly and 
consistently proved itself to be an artistically important 
one. There are men of distinctive achievements promoting 
its welfare, and men of artistic attainments giving their 
musical services, and the baton is handled by Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, who long ago convinced the American musical world 
of his value. 

Among the directors are listed Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Father W. J. Finn, Mrs. Archibald Freer, Clayton F. 


Summy, Lorado Taft, Herman Devries, Ho- 





bart C. Chatfield-Taylor, and a host of other 
distinguished personages. 

And so on Thursday evening, March 2, the 
American Symphony Orchestra, assisted by the 
American Choral Society, appeared at Orches- 
tra Hall, with unprecedented success. Sev- 
eral local composers were represented on the 
program. The most distinctive feature of the 
evening proved to be the Burleigh violin con- 
certo in E minor; distinctive from the view- 
point of a composition, and its rendition by a 
young “expert,” Amy Emerson Neil, the girl 
violinist. Miss Neil won the Charles Dawes 
prize of $200 in a recent contest, and she was 
given this opportunity to present to the public 
her skill and art. Her tonal beauty is exqui- 
site and her facility remarkable. Hearty and 
sustained applause terminated in an ovation, 
and Miss Neil responded with the Dawes 
“Melody” for encore, 

Miss Neil is a pupil of Hugo Kortschak, 
head of the violin department of the Walter 
Spry School. 


PRR 





Gustar Hotmguist Is Busy, 

Gustaf Holmquist, the distinguished basso, 
will be featured as one of the star soloists at 
the Ann Arbor Music Festival in May. Mr. 
Holmquist will appear in recitals at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on March 24, and Delaware, 
Ohio, in April. He will sing in the “Creation” 
at Hayes, Kan., and a recital at Topeka, March 
9-10. 

Curcaco Musica CoLiece Nores. 


Marcia Manley, of the piano department; Sara Irene 
Campbell, of the vocal department, and Maurice Goldblatt, 
of the violin department, all members of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College faculty, will give a recital Saturday morning, 
April 8, in the Ziegfeld Theatre. 

The attention of the prospective music students is 
called to the new Chicago Musical College bulletin of the 
summer school or normal training course for piano, vocal 
and dramatic teachers and public school supervisors of 
music, which begins June 26 and extends for five weeks 
to July 29. Practically all members of the faculty will 
teach. Extra copies of the summer bulletin may be ob- 
tained on the third floor. 

Burton Thatcher, a member of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege faculty, has been engaged as one of the principal so- 
loists for the North Shore Festival. Other soloists who 
will appear are Anna Case, Edith Mason, Helen Stanley, 
Alice Nielsen, Mabel Sharp Herdien, Charles Dalmores, 
Morgan Kingston, Reed Miller, Pasquale Amato, Clarence 
Whitehill and Emilio de Gogorza. 

Edna Dunham, soprano, of New York, who sang in the 
Ziegfeld Theatre last Saturday and who received one of 
the most enthusiastic receptions of any guest artist who 
has visited the college this season, was a former student 
in the vocal department of the Chicago Musical College. 

The Chicago Musical College has taken up extension 
work and will cover this field thoroughly. The first auxil- 
iary school has been established as the North Shore branch. 
It is now open in the Central Avenue Theatre Block, Wil- 
mette, where Mabel A. Rippe, a post graduate and teacher 
from the college, is in charge of the piano, vocal and har- 
mony departments, and Ruth Luckow, another graduate, 
heads the departments of expression and dancing. Branches 
soon will be established on the west and south sides. 

Notes 

May Peterson, prima donna soprano of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, will be heard for the first time in Chicago 
in a song recital next Sunday afternoon, March 12, at the 
Illinois Theatre, under the direction of F. Wight Neu- 
mann. 

Two talented young women, Ada Brant and Florelle 
Gore, both attending the Northwestern University, have 
written and published a new march song entitled “North- 
western Loyalty Song,” dedicated to the university. Miss 
Brant, who composed the musical part, is an artist-pupil of 
Anna H. Balatka, and well known in musical circles. 











AMY EMERSON NEIL AND HER TEACHER, HUGO KORTSCHAK, 


Thursday, March 2, in the Florentine Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel, the program of the Chicago Woman’s Musical 
Club was given by the student department, assisted by 
Anna H. Balatka, pianist, and Albert Greene, director of 
the Toy Symphony. 

Enrico Aresoni, tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera As- 
sociation, appeared with great success last week as guest 
artist with the San Carlo Opera Company during its St. 
Mr. Aresoni, owing to the conditions 
He has ac- 


Louis engagement. 
created by the war, will remain in Chicago. 
cordingly established a vocal studio and is meeting with 
success as a teacher. 

The lectures on musical pedagogy by John J. Hattstacdt 
and musical history by Victor Garwood, in the normal «e- 
partment of the American Conservatory, have been well 
attended this year, the normal class being the largest in the 
history of the conservatory. 


A Beaver Club Program 


Under the auspices of the Bachelor Maids’ Club of 
Beaver, Pa., a benefit musicale was given at the home of 
Belle Andriessen, Saturday evening, March 4. The pro- 
ceeds were for the Passavant Epileptic Homes, Rochester, 
Pa. 

This was the program: Overture, “Fingal’s Cave” (Men- 
delssohn), Miss Crawford, Miss Andriessen; “Aloha Oc” 
(Hawaiian), Master Edward Kroen; “Do You Remember” 
(Bond), Mrs. Jesse Martsolf; “In a Garden” (Hawley), 
“Love Is a Rose” (Sans Souci), “Autumn Gold” (Lane), 
Loren McCaughtry; (Rubinstein), taran- 
telle (Chopin), Margaret Davidson; from “A Cycle of 
Life,” “Spring,” “Autumn,” Winter” (Ronald), Mrs. Stan- 
ley B. Miller; “John o’ Dreams” (Scott), “A-Singin’ an’ a 
Singin’” (Neidlinger), Mrs. David Creighton; “Perfect 
Day” (Bond), Master Edward Kroen; lullaby, “Jocelyn” 
(Godard), Helen (Sibelius), toccata 
(Debussy), Miss Davidson; “Somewhere a Voice Is Call 
ing” (Tate), Mrs. Martsolf, Mrs. Creighton; “O Heart o’ 
Mine” (Galloway), Mr. McCaughtry; “T 
(Grieg), “Happy Song” (Del Riego), Mrs. Miller; “Chalk 
Talk,” Jesse Martsolf 


barcarolle 


soyd; “Romance” 


71. 0 
Love hee 


“Music in Our Schools” formed the topic of an interest- 
ing program given by a number of pupils before the mem- 
bers of the Glendale Tuesday Afternoon Club, Los An 
geles, Cal. Dora L. Gibson, music director in the Glen- 
dale High School, spoke. The high school orchestra and 
the Girls’ Glee Clib attracted especial attention. 








NOTICE TO MANAGERS AND ARTISTS. 


The Ravinia Opera Company is now organizing for Grand and Light Opera. 


The season 


of 1916 will run for a period of ten weeks commencing July 1, 1916, at Ravinia Park, Chicago, 
Illinois. The Management is looking for artists of experience and reputation for both Grand and 
Light Opera. Ravinia stands alone in its reputation in America in high class summer opera. It 


is the Bayreuth of America. In Grand Opera it produces excerpts from the following Operas: 


Carmen, Martha, Faust, Trovatore, Rigoletto, 


Pagliacci, Rusticana, Secret of Suzanne, 


Butterfly, Boheme, Thais, Lohengrin, Tosca, Jewels, Hoffman, Aida, etc. 
In Light Opera it expects to produce among others the following Operas: 
Bohemian Girl, Mikado, Robin Hood, Serenade, Pirates of Penzance, Pinafore, etc. 


Address all communications to LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President, The Ravinia Company, Suite 1172 Avenue Bidg., New York City. Phone 816 Gramercy 
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SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SHOWS CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT 





Seventh Pair of Programs Arouse Great Enthusiasm—Conductor Hertz Addresses His 
Musicians at Meeting of Orchestral Club—Mrs. MacDowell Honored— 
Ralph Errolle Locates in San Francisco 


San Francisco, Cal., February 27, 1916. 

The seventh pair of the concerts by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of Alfred Hertz, 
Friday last and today, have caused more enthusiasm that is 
recalled by the writer in the musical history of San Fran- 
cisco during a period of a quarter of a century. To the 
performance of the Schumann first symphony Alfred Hertz 
seemingly brought his full power to portray the moods of 
the composer and to give each its proper, lucid and poetical 
The general judgment of critics is that he 


interpretation. 
It pulsated with finely 


made the work supremely vital. 
modulated phrases given in the height of art. Its every 
feature was made the most of in every respect. Had it 
heen possible to permit of an encore the audience would 
have demanded that some of the movements, and possibly 
the entire symphony be repeated. The audience since 
asked Mr. Hertz to repeat the symphony, which is a sincere 
sign that his work took hold of the public strongly, for the 
symphony is long, and it was placed at the end of the pro- 
gram, when already Cherubini’s overture to “Anacreon,” 
three svorks by Glazounow and Debussy and a Lied by 
Vincent d’Indy for cello and orchestra had been played. 
The result was such an endorsement as to leave no doubt 
that Hertz had triumphed. 

Throughout the program the handling of the orchestra 
Just a little while ago Mr. Hertz picked out 
his musicians. They were in not very strong seeming artis- 
tic sympathy at the outset. But they were all skilled men, 
artists, whose proficiency showed the judgment that had 
been manifested in gathering the instrumental forces. In 
a very short time they were all playing in entire accord 
with the Hertz direction. Steady improvement has been 
marked ever since the first concert, or pair of concerts of 
Each new event indicates 


was superb, 


the present symphony season. 
the conscientious work that has been bestowed on the re- 
hearsals and the breadth of conception of the conductor. 

The Cherubini overture was splendidly melodious. The 
compositions by Glazounow and Debussy were gems. 

The soloist for the occasion was Horace Britt, cellist, 
who has the first desk among the cellists of the orchestra. 
He has played sufficiently as a soloist to show rare musi- 
cianship. The audience expected a great deal of him on 
this occasion and they had no reason for disappointment. 
The d’Indy composition was given with fine polish, deep 
sympathy and flawless execution from beginning to end. 
Mr. Britt was repeatedly called back to bow acknowledg- 
ment to the plaudits 

ALFRED Hertz SPEAKS 

Just prior to the pair of concerts above mentioned, a 
meeting of the Orchestral Club was held. The orchestra 
was present in a body. There were also present John 
Rothschild, secretary of the San Francisco Musical Asso- 
ciation since the formation of that organization; also A. C. 
Kains, John D. McKee, respectively vice-president and 
treasurer of the Musical Association, and Frank W. Healey, 
manager. During the proceedings Alfred Hertz was called 
upon to speak. Considering the near approach of the end 
of the present symphony season what Mr. Hertz said has 
more than passing interest. In part his remarks are re- 
ported by the press of San Francisco as follows: 

“If it had not been for the pleasant experience which | 
had with the San Francisco musicians at the Beethoven fes- 
tival last summer and for the belief that the great music 
loving public of the community was in no way connected 
with this trouble I should not be here today. 

“Like the sun coming out of dark clouds, my first re- 
hearsal made me quickly forget what had happened and, 
from that moment, my work has proved the most delightful 
period of my life. 1 have had under my baton orchestras 
famous the world over. But I assure you that never before 
have I had to do with a body of men so interested, heart 
and soul, in the artistic side of my work and so fully in 
sympathy with my musical endeavors as you are. 

“Today I can pay the compliment to the members of my 
orchestra that in artistic understanding, in artistic enthu- 
siasm, and in the successful overcoming of the great diffi- 
culties of our program, they are already second to none. 
The most important consequence of this success is the fact 
that-the Musical Association is planning a compaign for a 
new guarantee for the next five years on a basis which will 
enable them to offer to the members of the symphony a 
permanent engagement on a scale similar to that of the 
great Eastern organizations, 

“Whether I shall be with you in the future is doubtful. 
I have been asked by the association to stay. But so much 


has been done this season to interfere with my work that I 
would not consider a new contract unless conditions were 
fundamentally changed. 

“Should it so happen that I am not with you I want to 
assure you that it will be with the utmost regret that I have 
not been able to follow up the work we have so successfully 
begun. But whether I am with you, or whether your leader 
is some one else, | am absolutely confident that the future 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra is assured.” 

This extract from Mr. Hertz’s talk is taken from the 
San Francisco Examiner of today. 


S. F. Musica, CLusp Honors Mrs. MACDoweLi 


The San Francisco Musical Club gave a reception to Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell at the St. Francis Hotel, on February 
24. There were present more than one thousand musicians 
and others interested in music in this city. The San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club is a very prominent organization, Its 
officers are as follows: President, Mrs. Wallace Wheaton 
Briggs; recording secretary, Mrs. William L. Hughson; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Richard Irvine Howitt; busi- 
ness secretary, Mrs. John B. Tufts; treasurer, Mrs. Frank 
J. Cooper. 

To give fitting welcome to Mrs. MacDowell an elaborate 
program had been prepared. The music was excellent, in- 
cluding three songs by Mme. Betty Drews, with Frederick 
G. Schiller at the piano; piano solos by Mrs. MacDowell, 
and a performance of “King Rene’s Daughter,” cantata for 
women’s voices, music by Henry Smart and words by 
Frederick Enoch. This was sung by the club choral or- 
ganization, under the direction of Mr. Schiller, with Elsie 
Young as pianist. The program was arranged by Mrs. 
John McGaw, as chairman of the program committee. The 
vocalists included the following: Mrs. James Pressley, 
Louise Lund, Mrs. Byron McDonald, Mrs. E. W. Hobbs, 
Emile Lancel, Mrs. Albert Phelan, Mrs. Arthur Hill, May 
Shannon, Mrs. J. Reginald McKay and Florence Warden. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz were among the representative 
musicians present. The guests were received by Mrs. 
Wallace Wheaton Briggs. Mrs. MacDowell spoke, in ad- 
dition to playing works composed by her husband. 


PropLe’s PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 

U. G. Saunders has been reelected manager of the Peo- 
ple’s Philharmonic Orchestra, which gave a series of low 
priced concerts last year under the baton of Herman Per- 
let, who died recently. The board of directors of this or- 
chestra consists exclusively of active members of the or- 
chestra, all players in the concerts. Mr. Saunders says that 
various names have been mentioned in connection with the 
position of conductor for the season. He also says that the 
People’s Philharmonic Orchestra is not connected with 
any other organization. A concert will be given at Dream- 
land Rink, March 17, in memory of Herman Perlet, who 
founded the organization. The conductor on that occasion 
will be Paul Steindorff. 

Cuicaco Tenor Locates In SAN FRANCISCO 

Ralph Errolle, American lyric tenor, formerly of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, has located in San Fran- 
cisco, has opened a vocal school, and is conducting a large 
class in grand opera along the lines formerly employed by 
his own teacher, Hermann Devries, of Chicago. He has 
even gone further and has organized his studio on a strict- 
ly business basis. That he is one of the most successful 
teachers in the West is apparent by the fact that he has a 
class of thirty-two pupils and employs a staff—studio man- 
ager, secretary, stenographer and two accompanists. He 
rehearses his opera class three times weekly and at the St. 
Anthony studio one may meet from thirty to fifty persons 
on each occasion. Further proof of his up to date methods 
and successful operations may be found in the fact that 
he is soon to open a branch studio in Oakland under the 
direction of Riccardo Cooke, a promising young tenor, who 
has received all his instruction from Mr. Errolle. 

There is vocal talent in abundance in the West, which 
is shown by a glance at the roster of Mr. Errolle’s class 
of opera. In the following list are those voices capable of 
singing principal parts: Adele Bartlette, dramatic soprano; 
Ernestine Littlejohn, dramatic soprano; Patriza Verran, 
lyric soprano; Cecil Bell, lyric soprano; Almah Hollen- 
back, coloratura soprano; Riccardo Cooke, dramatic tenor ; 
Robazzo Tullio, dramatic tenor; Melville Farr, lyric tenor, 
John Vale, lyric tenor; Franc Cambel, lyric tenor; Erol 
Cropsey, dramatic baritone; Harold Parish Williams, lyric 
baritone; Charlotte Flood, contralto; Ethel Fitch-Muir, 
mezzo-soprano; Floyd Wiedemann, basso-cantante; Ray- 
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mond Lawrence, basso-profundo; Geirge Wallace, basso- 
profundo. 

Mr. Errolle is teaching all branches of voice culture, 
opera coaching and theatrics in general. Operas rehearsed 
in the class are sung in French, Italian and English. 

Mr. Errolle has announced to his pupils in San Francisco 
that they may count on his residence here for not less than 
two years and not more than three years. Upon the cessa- 
tion of the war and the restoration of normal conditions in 
Europe, Mr. Errolle will proceed to Italy and resume his: 
activities upon the operatic stage. 


Notes 


A recital of the violin pupils of Antonio de Grassi was 
given yesterday in Berkeley. The players were Carrie 
Goebel Weston, Mrs. Lawrence Strauss, Marian Smithson, 
Anna Warren, Tom Porter, Alice Thomas, Agnes Clegg, 
Robert Rourke, Helen von Ende, Ruth Henderson-Browne 
and Ireme Edmonds: The accompanists were Mrs. Street, 
Marian Prevost and Signor de Grassi. 

Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” was sung very suc- 
cessfully today at Trinity Episcopal Church in this city 
under the direction of Benjamin S. Moore. The soloists 
were Mrs. John D. Gish, Eva Gruninger-Atkinson, Easton 
Kent, Harald Pracht, assisted by Arthur Conradi, violin- 
ist. The church choir of forty voices sang the choruses. 

Davin H. WALKER. 


Cadman and Redfeather in Concert 
for Benefit of Pasadena School Children 





Charles Wakefield Cadman, assisted by Princess Tsianina 
Redfeather, was heard in concert for the benefit of the 
school children of Pasadena, Cal., on February 25. About 
two thousand children, and a number of “grown-ups,” at- 
tended this concert, those whose school work would have 
interfered with their attendance being permitted by their 
teachers to leave school early. 

There is no need to enlarge upon the work of Cadman 
and Tsianina here. The genius of Cadman and the effi- 
ciency of his assistants are too well known to readers of 
the Musicat Courter (and to the rest of the world, for 
that matter), to require any special commendation. But 
the enterprise of Pasadena, and especially those who have 
in charge the music of the schools, is certainly worthy of 
note. The children who heard this concert seemed to 
be tremendously impressed, and it would be difficult in- 
deed to find a more fitting beginning of art education than 
the work of Cadman. 

These children, as they grow up, will remember this 
early impression, and will have a musical foundation on 
which to build; will be in touch, so to speak, with one of 
the greatest of living composers who will be to them, not 
a mere figure of the thought world, induced, or suggested, 
by reading, by seeing his picture, or hearing his music, or 
by the mere repetition of his name, but a real figure of 
memory. The value of this cannot be underestimated, and 
Cadman’s influence will be all the more potent to those 
children, especially to those who are musically endowed, 
because of this personal touch. 

It is worthy of note that the Pasadena Star gave this 
concert the space an event of such importance deserves. 
The Star had three distinct articles on different pages of 


its issue of February 25 dealing with this concert. Evi- 
dently the Star appreciates the importance of Cadman and 
his work and the value to Pasadena of his appearance in 
that city, An enterprising and up to date paper is the Star, 





“MINIATURE RECITALS” 


Jane Catherwood Gives Unique and Informal Afternoon 
Song Programs in Los Angeles 


Jane Catherwood, Los Angeles representative of the 
Musica Courier and a musician of exceptional ability and 
experience, was heard recently in two “Miniature Recitals” 
at Blanchard Hall. The idea is to be commended. About 
an hour of song is given, a quiet little program with a 
purpose, in the restful hour of the afternoon. Whether 
Mrs. Catherwood is the originator of the idea I know not, 
but a good idea it surely is, and worthy to be copied by 





others. 
Her program of February 22 gives the idea. It follows: 
SONGS FOR A DAY. 
Morning— 
Before the Dawn........... 
Birth of Morn........... 
Ouevre tes Yeux Bleu. 
Noon— 
pe” Ae ees er 
Afar 1h ABO NV OER occ ccec sc cvucceetes 
All in a Garden Green........... 


. Chadwick 
sate CuacseOOeR 
Meee Massanet 


.. Harriet Ware 
op dbdabdsereerbaede Kjerulf 
.. «+»Whelpley 


Night 
Bn GROOM id paid caee bees ten toaen Aone aes a soecees kag 
PR csesccesi ne viediies 64 dates Wteas Charles Demorest 
ED \ 5 woes neda aid eon’ Shes oube ctnesabniedes Rouse eR Brahms 
| See aS nb ap ae ee east ..+ee+Mrs, Beach 
Fairy Lullaby.... , Ee ee Pe hid .Mrs, Beach 


Cantilene from Cing Mars... .....cccceeeeeeens +e eee Gounod 

Delightful songs sung in a delightful manner to an audi- 
ence of music lovers, It savors of a quiet evening at home 
among friends, The cold, critical faculty of the concert hall 
is absent. There is complete sympathy and complete accord 
between the artist and the audience. The bare stage and 
the rows of seats vanish from the mind and give place to 
the image of the fireside. 

A pleasant afternoon hour, and Mrs. Catherwood is meet- 
ing with the success and appreciation that her idea and her 
art deserve. Pp. 


Saint-Saéns Quintet Club of Los 
Angeles Gives Excellent Program 


The Saint-Saéns Quintet Club of Los Angeles, E. H. 
Clark, first violin; W. A. Clark, Jr., second violin; Carl 
Angeloty, viola; Michael Eisoff, cello, and Will Garroway, 
piano, was heard in a well rendered program at the Ebell 
Clubhouse, on February 18. The program consisted of the 
first movement of Borodin’s quartet for strings, the “Wed- 
ding Cake,” Saint-Saéns, and a quintet, op. 16, No. 1, by 
Nawratil. Arthur Babcock, the soloist of the evening, for 
some years a member of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and now living in Los Angeles, 
sang the famous “Benvenuto” aria of Diaz, and songs from 
Wolf, Class and Tschaikowsky, as well as several encores. 
Mr. Babcock is a true artist, a singer who possesses vocal 
as well as musical knowledge. He has a baritone voice of 





good quality which he uses with much skill and taste, and 
especially a perfect enunciation, which renders clear the 
meaning of every poem, yet never interferes with the son- 





CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN LISTENING TO HIS “I HEAR A THRUSH AT EVE” (VICTOR RECORD), SUNG BY 
JOHN McCORMACK, THE PICTURE WAS TAKEN BY BARKER BROS., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
There are now five records of “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” besides a dozen other Cadman songs, in the catalogues of 
the talking machine companies, thus attesting the popularity of this American composer. 
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ority of tone. His emission and breathing are also excel- 
lent. His singing was evidently much enjoyed. 

Nawratil’s work, being new to most of the audience, was 
the event of the evening, and proved rather a disappointment 
In spite of the excellent work of the players this music 
failed to become really impressive. It 4s neither strongly 
modern nor distinctly beautiful in the older sense of the 
It holds much melody, but not particularly striking 

On the other hand, it is well written and the mo- 


word 
mie lody 
tives clearly and tersely developed 

The playing of the Saint-Saéns Club is marked by excel- 
lent ensemble and musicianship. The leader, E. H. Clark, 
has good control of his men, and the second violin, W. A 
Clark, Jr., possesses a tone the beauty of which calls for 
special mention. The interpretations of the club were 
broad and effective and the large audience present was 


generous in appreciative applause. 


TWO NOTED LOS ANGELES ARTISTS 


Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Lott Appear in Recital of ‘*Duets for 
Voice and Piano’’ on February 24 





No one who knows Los Angeles but that knows and 
loves Clifford Lott Mrs. Clifford Lott. A _ baritone 
of parts and a pianist whose accompanying defies all criti- 
cism and for which the critic finds no fitting words of 
And for the two of them one finds but one word 


and 


praise 
of blame, and that is that they keep their art all too much 
for themselves and give of it all too seldom to their friends 


and to the general public. 


Why? 
Well, that is a problem that it is for the Lotts to solve; 
a question that the Lotts alone may answer. For it is 


certainly not because their work is not appreciated. Cer- 
not because their art is not of the most genuine 


it is a real 


tainly 
Certainly——since we are dealing in certainties 
loss to the music loving world that these two are so seldom 
heard 

One of those rare occasions was on February 24, at the 
Friday The program 
on this occasion consisted of four groups of songs 
from the olden time, a group from the great Germans, a 
group of five from American pens, the two best of which 
were “The Cock Shall Crow” and “Go, Lovely Rose,” by 
Carpenter, and eight of Kipling’s “Just So” songs, a set by 
Edward German 

One cannot analyze Mr. Lott's singing except to say that 
it is as it should be, and that its impressiveness is doubled 
Because of this per- 


Morning Clubhouse, Los Angeles 
a group 


by the singer's delightful personality. 
sonality it “gets over” without the loss of a single element 
of beauty that the singer puts into it. And this is much, 
for many a great artist is greater behind the footlights 
than he is before them, and the audience sometimes gets 
little indeed of the art that is being given them. 

It is because of this that one may say that Lott is a rare 
artist. There is that element in his art which a great writer 
once described as the most potent element in the art of the 
great Palestrina; the effort is concealed, the study and 
careful practice that must be behind this excellence is un- 
seen and unthought of. The whole thing seems utterly 
spontaneous, as spontaneous and as simple as a shepherd 
singing on the heath with no audience but his flock. 

So why should we enter into a critical analysis of this 
work? Mr. Lott does not encourage us to do that. Since he 
knows so well how to hide the technic of his art, why 
should we try to find out how he does it and what is hid 
beneath it? Why not accept it as the audience accepts it, as 
a delight so direct in its manifestation that it demands no 
critical analysis ! 

There were many encores, in which Mrs. Lott, inimitable 
accompanist, most fitly shared. Indeed, it must be said of 
this accompanying that it was such that the whole recital 
appeared more in the light of a duet for voice and piano 
than as singer and accompanist. 

And, for the sake of Los Angeles music lovers, let me 
utter the pious wish that this duet may be oft repeated. 


At the fifth sacred concert given this season by the 
Music Study Club of Gadsen, Ala. Mrs. Forney Hughes 
and Lee Wood were the organists. The program included 
choruses by the club, solos, duets, quartets, a sextet and 
violin numbers by Sara Barrett, Mary G. Hughes and 
Charlotte Nadler. The officers of this cluS are: Inez 
Nixon, president; Mrs. C. Foster, vice-president; Mrs. Al- 
len, secretary, and Mrs. Forney Hughes, treasurer. 


Thilo Becker’s Nationality 


Thilo Becker, the well known pianist who has, for some 
years, made his home in Los Angeles, might very well 
raise the question of nationality, the old question, which 
has so little real meaning, if it has any meaning at all, in 








THILO BECKER, 


Pianist, 


art, but which is constantly being kept alive by prize givers, 
who mean well, but 

The question will no doubt be brought up when Mr. and 
Mrs. Becker make their appearances in the East next sea- 
son (although Mr. Becker is not appearing as a composer, 
and composers seem to have been especially chosen to re- 
ceive the brunt of this nationalism idea). 

Mr. Becker was born in Australia of German parents, 
received most of his education in Germany, and has lived 
in America for some twenty years. What is he? English? 
Australian? American? Or German? Were he exploiting 
at this time his compositions, people who are rabid on 
Americanism would no doubt try to claim him as Amer- 
ican, . 

Most of which talk is started and kept alive by people 
who have no conception of the importance of great art and 
of the utter unimportance of every other factor which may 
be either remotely or intimately associated with the matter. 
For, after all, when a pianist is as truly and as thoroughly 
a great artist as is Thilo Becker, what question can there 
possibly be of nationality? Of course, one understands 
that California would like to claim him as her own, That 
is a question of very natural pride. And California may, 
indeed, with some truth, claim him as her own. For his 
development is no doubt due to some extent, perhaps to a 
large extent, to the influence of nature’s beauty as found 
in California as nowhere else. The wonderful poetic deli- 
cacy of Becker’s playing speaks of this land of roses, of 
blue skies and green fields, and of eternal summer. All 
unconsciously Becker senses all of those things in his play- 
ing, and his playing is all the more interesting because of 
it, for few artists have been submitted to exactly the same 
influences. 


Von Stein Students Appear in 
416th Recital at Los Angeles 





Heinrich von Stein is a master mind as well as a master 
pedagogue. He not only teaches that which was taught 
him by the greatest masters of the Old World, but he con- 
ceives new methods of simplifying this teaching. All of 
which was demonstrated at the 416th students’ recital of 
the Von Stein Academy of Music at the Ebell Auditorium, 
Los Angeles, on the evening of February 21. 

Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of the Musica Cou- 
RIER, was to have delivered an address on “The Standard- 
ization of Music Study” on this occasion, but was called 
away by wire, leaving Los Angeles for El Paso early Mon- 
day morning. In his absence his place was taken by Frank 
Patterson, Pacific Coast representative of the MusicaL 
Courter. Regarding this standardization of music study 
and the Rector system, a note is given in another column 
of this issue of the Musicat Courter. It only remains to 
state that the pupils of the Von Stein Academy made a 
splendid showing on this occasion. It is surprising how 
many pupils’ recitals Mr. von Stein is able to give and 


how uniformly high the work of his pupils proves to be. 
This recital was no exception to the rule, and some of the 
advanced pupils are already genuine artists. Critical com- 
ment is, however, out of place, as in a students’ recital so 
many things, such as age, duration of study, etc., have to 
be taken into consideration. It will suffice to give merely 
the names of those who played: Myrtle von Stein, Antonio 
Echezarreta, Hubert Tucker, Ruth Whittington, Helen 
Follette, Walter Cates, Ramona Baker, Laura Tallman, 
Reta Mitchell, Loretta Payson and Dorsey Whittington. 


SAN DIEGO MUSIC TEACHERS WILL 
ENTERTAIN THE STATE CONVENTION 
California State Music Teachers’ Association to Meet in This 


City in July—Albert Conant’s Good Work—Amphion 
Club Celebrates Local Artist Day 








San D‘ego, Cal., February 24, 1916, 

The State convention of the California Music Teachers’ 
Association will be held here in July, as already announced 
by the Musicat Courter. For some weeks this question 
has been agitated and at first the local branch decided not 
to accept the honor and responsibility; however, owing to 
Albert Conant’s optimism and untiring zeal, the association 
reconsidered its verdict and will entertain the convention. 


AmpuHion Crus Artist Day. 


The Amphion Club held one of its local artist days yes- 
terday and recorded a notable success. An attractive pro- 
gram was submitted and enjoyed by a large audience. The 
participants were Florence Wetzell, violinist; Mae Kim- 
ball, contralto; Royal A. Brown, pianist; Mrs. Hesse, ac- 
companist. 

The greatest interest centered in the new compositions 
(heard here for the first time) of George Edwards. The 
“Three Portraits,” admirably played and interpreted by 
Royal A. Brown, scored a splendid success, and the feeling 
was very evident that in “The Philosopher” this brilliant 
young composer had offered something unusually good. 
The character of the composition is prelude and fugue, and 
is strong and impressive. The Amphion Club is to be 
congratulated in being able to introduce work of this kind. 

TYNDALL Gray. 





San Diegoans Thrilled by Effie Stewart’s Singing 


After a recent hearing of Effie Stewart, dramatic so- 
prano, in that city, the San Diego (Cal.) Union had the 
attached to say in commendation. The first of the review 
is based upon her singing of the Massenet aria, “Pleurez, 
mes yeux,” from “Le Cid.” 

Following is the excerpt: 

Miss Stewart's voice is a rich dramatic soprano, of amazing range 
and power, yet withal possessing great sweetness of tone. This was 
shown more particularly in her second solo, “These Are They Which 
Came Out of Great Tribulation,” from Gaul’s oratorio, “The Holy 
City,” and also in the encore numbers which she was compelled to 
give. 

Miss Stewart is a prima donna of international reputation, and 
has sung the leading operatic roles in most of the great European 
cities. Speaking of her singing in Paris, M. Alfred Bachelet, con- 
ductor of the Paris Grand Opera House, says: “Effie Stewart 
has a magnificent voice and she sings with much art and in perfect 
musicianship the diverse works that she interprets, It is rare to 
find so many qualities reunited in a dramatic soprano,” 

At Dr, Stewart’s earnest request Effie Stewart has kindly consented 
to prolong her stay in San Diego, and to sing at the organ recital 
today. Her solos will be “Vissi d’Arte,” from Puccini’s “La Tosca,” 
and the great soprano aria, “Hear Ye, Israel,” from Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio “Elijah.” 





Leginska’s Only New York Recital 


Leginska, the English pianist, will give her only New 
York recital this season at Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, 
March 31. 





Hambourg’s Recital Date 


Boris Hambourg, the Russian cellist, will give a recital 
in Aeolian Hall, Thursday afternoon, March 30. 





The Reading (Pa.) Music Club held its ninety-ninth 
meeting with Martha Geiger, the program including num- 
bers by Brahms, Nevin, Paderewski, Chopin and Liszt. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF MUSIC STUDY 


The Rector System 











The theme of the hour, wherever intelligent teachers and 
pupils of music congregate, is a national standard of pro- 
cedure, by which the really essential tenets and subjects 
peculiar to musical education shall be so systematized and 
defined, so that it shall be comparatively easy to give every 
parent or pupil a comprehensive outline of what belongs 
to a rounded out musical education, and what does not. 

In the study of law, medicine and kindred sciences, the 
great universities of the land long ago decided and defin- 
itely laid down certain necessary procedure, which each 
candidate for graduation had to absolve before scientists 
would admit them to their rank. 

True, your graduate from the university, in spite of 
such standardized educational system, is not immediately 
a fully experienced and competent lawyer, physician, etc. 
He has yet the school of life and practical experience to 
attend. 

However, he has one thing—he has grounded into him 
a well rounded out conception of ethics, proven theories, 
ways and means to further himself and thus finally become 
of use to mankind. 

Ethics, proven theories, ways and means to further him- 
self are just as necessary for the budding musician, teacher, 
artist. Yet what a discouraging state of affairs has hith- 
erto prevailed, and is still largely prevailing, in the musical 
profession. 

Take the ordinary pupil in music. He begins with a 
music teacher, selected by his parent, not for any particular 
known degree of proven teaching efficiency, but most com- 
monly because the parent was. directed to this teacher by 
some other parent, equally helpless in determining such 
teacher’s musical status. How else was mother or father 
to make their selection of the child’s instructor? 

Perhaps they asked the man in a piano store. He who 
not only sells pianos, violins and other instruments, but 
who wants to sell more? Is anyone innocent enough to 
believe that the piano salesman knows any more about 
what constitutes a properly competent music teacher than 
the proverbial man in the moon? 

How many are there in this audience tonight—and this 
is an audience away above the average in intelligence—have 
engaged their music teachers in precisely the ways I cited 
as illustrative of my point? Let us not pause to ascertain, 
We can see a more or less sad expression of recognition on 
several countenances as receipt for experience bought and 
paid for, 

Enough, our ordinary pupil begins his lessons with a 
Miss This or a Professor That. (Right here my compli- 
ment to Miss This that she refrains from annexing any- 
thing smacking of a professorial adjunct.) 

About the first thing impressed upon the pupil is the 
all important fact that this particular teacher is really the 
only one who has the right method of teaching and is 
promptly contradicted by the same teacher, who empha- 
sizes that each pupil must be taught differently. 

To mention to such a teacher that there should be some 
definitely arranged teaching plan, according to recognized 
principles is hopeless. All systems, plans, etc., are simply 
not to be compared with his or her own method, which 
method, by the way, exists only in this instructor’s head. 
Were one to insist upon having this secret method ex- 
plained in advance, the inevitable discovery would be made 
that the teacher has no definite plans for the development 
of the pupil. 

Let each pupil go on for a year or two, or until par- 
ents become aroused to the fact that no real progress is 
being made, and then some other teacher is selected to 
continue the torture. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the new teacher has 
a far superior method, but it ‘s necessary to begin all over 
again. Everything is wrong, the former teacher is con- 
demned, and the new broom begins sweeping the poor vic- 
tim into other musical mysteries. 

After months and perhaps years, the same unsatisfactory 
results become evident and the pupil either drops all fur- 
ther thought of music study or at last is entrusted to a 
music school or a higher priced instructor. 

Whether or not the third trial will prove successful de- 
pends upon nothing else, but whether such school or high 


priced instructor follows a sound teaching plan or not, or 
whether the hit-and-miss plan is further continued. 

All this is so unnecessary, because many, many years 
ago certain principles, according to which every musician 
must be trained, were recognized and established by dis- 
tinguished musicians and teachers. 

The confusion, which in spite of these well known teach- 
ing principles, still exists, is caused by the fact that even 
fairly well reputed instructors prefer to specialize on some 
certain technical trick or brilliant effect in playing, in 
which this or that artist excels, utterly losing sight of in- 
sistence upon a fully rounded out music educational plan. 

The former pupils of these teaching celebrities, the ma- 
jority of present-day teachers follow in the foot steps of 
their masters and here and there miss a step or two, with 
the result that their pupils do not even get as much as 
their teachers did from their master, 

This state of affairs, of course, could and should not 
last, and so in recent years certain serious and experienced 
educators hit upon the idea of compiling textbooks in 
the shape of printed lessons, which explained in detail 
each step to be taken by pupils and fixed a definite set of 
specifications, according to which the pupil was to do his 
work, 

The sale of these printed lessons was restricted to those 
earnest instructors, who had given ample proof of their 
training and efficiency, affiliated teachers. 

Of the several attempts in this direction, one in par- 
ticular, the Rector System of Music Study, compiled and 
edited by Heinrich von Stein, has attracted my attention. 


Here was, at least a comprehensive plan of musical edu- 
cation, which left to each pupil and teacher his personal 
individuality, but which, nevertheless insisted and assured 
the pupil of a thorough going education in musical prin- 
ciples, which no serious minded instructor or school can 
afford to overlook, 

Instead of preaching empty theories, and instead of 
overloading pupils with irksome so-called historical clap- 
trap, Mr. von Stein holds the pupil and teacher to strictly 
practical things, without for a moment forgetting to ex- 
plain the theory upon which each point is based. 

An ingenious system of fixing the pupil’s progress and 
keeping a comprehensive record therof, is one of the out- 
standing features of Rector System, which in my opinion 
stamps this system as the solution of the much discussed 
national standard of instruction. 

There will be others, who will follow Mr. von Stein’s 
footsteps—for standardization is here to stay—but no one 
will ever compile anything more thorough than Rector 
System, anything more scientific and practical, nor will 
anyone ever give this subject a more pleasing and interest- 
ing dress, 

Of course, few if any writers on the subject of teaching 
music were quite in as fortunate position as Mr. von Stein, 
who not only had a large conservatory with hundreds of 
students to try out his plan, but he himself had attained 
a high degree of pianistic skill, deep knowledge of musical 
literature, and his pupils actually gave evidence through 
their acquired skill, that the system was sound and prac- 
tical. In addition thereto Mr. von Stein also had the 
financial means, which enabled him to publish his system 
in a more elaborate, and detailed style, than the ordinary 
commercial publisher could ever be persuaded to give it to 
the world, 

As editor of the Musica, Courter, which is championing 
standardization of music study, it gives me pleasure to be 
able to tell you that the Rector System has already gained 
a firm footing with most excellent schools and teachers, 
and that I am glad to have the opportunity of witnessing, 
and, in fact, officiating as distributor of the first certifi- 
cates of efficiency, earned by students of Rector System. 





LOS ANGELES AUDITORIUM PROJECT 


Musical Edifice on the Way to Realization in Southern 
California—Preliminary Steps Taken 

The project for an auditorium in Los Angeles to be the 
home of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra and to 
afford an appropriate hall for the hearing of music on a 
large scale, first reported in a telegram from the editor-in- 
chief in the Musica. Courter of February 24, is already 
well on the way to realization, as is shown in the following 
extract from the Los Angeles Daily Times of Feb- 
ruary 29: 

“The dream long cherished by music lovers in Los 
Angeles that this city might some day possess a great 
temple dedicated to the muse of song and become in truth 
the musical capital of the Pacific Coast was brought near 
to realization yesterday afternoon when nearly a score of 
prominent and wealthy citizens assembled at the Alex- 
andria Hotel and took preliminary steps toward the crea- 
tion of a permanent home for the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. 

“Not only did the men and women present at the meet- 
ing endorse such a plan without a dissenting voice, but 
they went so far as to personally subscribe among them- 
selves the aggregate sum of $250,000 to go toward the 
erection of the edifice intended. The dream of a splendid 
symphony hall comparing in every way with the finest in 
the land is so near fulfilment, say several of those who 
attended the meeting, that the actual consummation of the 
project may be declared to be but a question of details. 

The Backers 

“Those who launched the movement met as luncheon 
guests of Mrs. A. C. Bilicke and included not only individ- 
uals actively identified with the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra Association, but others outside who have 
evinced an interest in things. musical. Those who met with 
Mrs. Bilicke were Dr. Norman Bridge, Stoddard Jess, 
W. I. Hollingsworth, R. A. Rowan, Maurice Hellman, 
A. J. Waters, W. J. Dodd, Louis F. Cole, G. Allan Han- 
cock, J. T. Fitzgerald, Adolph Tandler, Mrs. Irving Ingra- 
ham, Mrs. Dean Mason, Mrs. Walter Raymond, Mrs. R. R. 
Blacker and Frank Patterson. All are residents of Los 
Angeles and its immediate vicinity. Mr. Patterson is a 
member of the staff of the Musica Courter of New 
York City. 

“The meeting, which was intended to be only for the 


purposes of an informal and unofficial discussion of 
ways and means to the provisions of a symphony 
home, rapidly acquired a_ greater significance, fol- 


lowing the announcement by Dr. Bridge, as_ president 
of the symphony association, that an unnamed donor 
stands ready to give a large lot just west of the business 
district as a site for the projected building. Immediately 
several of those present announced their willingness to 
pledge money to the enterprise, the informal promises of 
this character assuring a quarter of a million toward the 
project from the limited number engaged in the discus- 
sion. None of those who attended the meeting would dis- 
close the individual subscriptions offered, all stating that 
definite announcements of a most interesting character 
would be forthcoming within a short time. 

“A committee composed of Mr. Rowan, Mr. Hancock, 
Mrs, Ingraham and Mr. Hellman was appointed to go into 
the question of a site for the hall. This committee will 
report at a meeting to be called in the near future and 
to which all who are interested in the movement will be 
invited to attend. 

Building Plans 

“Another question to be settled in connection with the 
enterprise is that of the type of structure to be erected. 
The consensus of opinion of those attending yesterday’s 
meeting was that an imposing and modern building cost- 
ing in the neighborhood of $300,000 and intended for the 
exclusive use of the symphony orchestra should be con- 
structed. It is understood, however, that others interested 
in the general plan for a symphony hall favor the erec- 
tion of a building of the full height allowed by the build 
ing laws, costing around $1,000,000, and designed to house 
offices and studios as well as the symphony quarters. The 
purpose of this type of structure would be the provision 
of sufficient income from rentals to support in large meas- 
ure the work of the musical organization. : 

“The project was discussed at length by Dr. Bridge, Mrs. 
Mason, secretary of the association; Mr. Hancock, the 
treasurer, and J. T. Fitzgerald, one of the directors. All 
had something to say in commendation. Mr. Patterson 
told of the work of symphony organizations in other cities 
and described the plans followed in the establishment of 
symphony halls in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
other places.” 





Julia Culp was heard in recital at an open meeting of 
the Fortnightly Musical Club, Cleveland, Ohio. 





London, The Standard, November 19, 1912: “. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MUSICIANS 
DINE AND MAKE MERRY 


A Jolly Annual Affair—Committee Organized to Band Mem- 
bers of Tonal Art into Useful Association — 
Some Recent Concerts 








Minneapolis, Minn., March 1, 1916. 

Once a year the musicians of the city get together for 
a jolly time. On February 29 they had a real old fashioned 
evening, beginning with a banquet served at the Elks’ Club- 
house, during which each guest was given a paper hat and 
a little balloon, which, when inflated, was bounced from 
table to table, and thus the fun began. After the supper, 
Heinrich Hoevel, chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, announced that a need had been felt to organize the 
musicians into an association which would be a benefit to 
the active musicians, their friends, the music publishers, 
the music dealers and the music loving public in general. 
The 250 guests expressed themselves in most enthusiastic 
terms over this plan, and a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan of organization and for work 
to be submitted as soon as possible to the body. The ulti- 
mate object will be to have a clubhouse, with studios and all 
the advantages of the modern club. 

After this serious discussion the guests repaired to the 
ballroom, where a program of old and modern dances was 
enjoyed by all, and between numbers some ludicrous stunts 
were given with local hits. 

Miss Miller, who is playing at the Orpheum with Mary 
Shaw, attended this banquet, and the guest of honor was 
Florence Macbeth, who was enthusiastically applauded, and 
her words uttered in praise of the work of the musicians 
of this city and State were sincere. 


FLORENCE MACBETH’s DELIGHTFUL RECITAL 


The local favorite, Florence Macbeth, has come again 
and established herself as a still greater favorite. At her 
recital in the Auditorium she gave the following interesting 
numbers: “Shadow Dance,” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” ; 


“Qui la voce,” from Bellini’s “Puritani”; Bishop’s “Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark,” Gilbert’s waltz song, “In 
the Starlight,” Schumann's “Auftrage,” Hildach’s “Will 
Niemand singen,” Kreisler’s “Cradle Song,” Campra’s 


“Charmant papillon,” Weckerlin’s “Non, je n’erai plus au 
bois,” Daleroze’s “l’Oiseau bleu” Delibes’ “Les filles de 
Cadix” and Rabey’s “Les yeux,” La Forge’s “I Came With 
a Song,” Branscombe’s “The Morning Wind” and a novel 
setting of “Father and Mother Was Irish.” Miss Macbeth’s 
voice is sweet, her enunciation fine, her stage presence 
charming. She is essentially a coloratura soprano, but her 
program was beautiful and varied, the songs she sang at 
this recital calling forth great discretion in interpretation 
and her very high notes—every song had in it a beautiful 
high C, D, E or F altissimo. She would have won the 
hearts of all with her sweet voice, even if we did not claim 
her as a Minnesotan. She was in the best of voice and re- 
sponded to many enthusiastic recalls. 


Apo._Lto CLur’s SECOND CONCERT 


The Apollo Club made another successful appearance in 
the second concert of the twenty-first season. H. S$. Wood- 
ruff is the director who holds the club together, and the 
voices showed better balance than ever before. A miscel- 
laneous program was sung, including “The Song of the 
Timber Trail,” by Stanley Avery, organist of St. Mark’s 
Church, and two compositions arranged by Rhys-Herbert, 
pianist of the club. Chadwick, Barnby and Gounod figured 
among the composers represented. 

Povla Frisch, Danish dramatic soprano, was a most 
grateful soloist, her powerful voice under perfect control, 
her intellect and beautiful enunciation making her a fa- 
vorite, Jean Verd, pianist, was an instantaneous success. 
His technic is quite subservient to his masterly interpreta- 
tions. The whole affair was an artistic success and this 
club is showing itself a mighty force in the educating of 
the public. The Auditorium was crowded and the many 
admirers of the club went home feeling that it has made 
for itself a still greater place in the hearts of the people. 


HicH ScHoo. Concert 


The first of a series of concerts to be give in the High 
Schools of the city took place at the North High School 
on February 25, in the evening. The orchestral numbers 
were furnished by the Rosedale School orchestra of twen- 
ty-five players with an additional seven from other school 
orchestras. Their numbers were the “Philo Senate” march, 
by R. B. Hall; “Spirit of the Winds,” by Bennet; “A Day 
in the Cotton Field,” by Zublin, and the march, “Our Di- 
rector,” Bigelow. The orchestra was led by Ruth Ander- 
son, 

The chorus has 288 voices from schools in the North Dis- 
trict—each room sent as many quartets as it could muster. 
Each pupil had to pass an examination to show that he was 
an independent singer and able to carry his part against 


three other voices in a quartet. The numbers sung were: 
“We Meet Again,” “My Bonnie Lies Over,” “There’s Music 
in the Air,” by Root; “Floating ’Mid the Lilies,” by 
Atkinson; “Annie Laurie” and other pieces. T. P. Gid- 
dings directed and the chorus sang beautifully in tune 
with fine musical shading and with keen regard for follow- 
ing the director’s stick. Winworth Williams, baritone; 
Evelyn Iverson, pianist, and a violin quartet of boys from 
the Prescott School gave variety to the program. The ad- 
mission was 10 cents, the proceeds to be used for the pur- 
chase of musical instruments for the grade school orches- 
tras and ‘talking machine records for the musical appre- 


ciation classes. RutH ANDERSON. 





FITZIU AND DE SEGUROLA 
SING FOR MOZART MEMBERS 


Mrs. McConnell Presented with Silver Loving Cup and Many 
Floral Tributes on Birthday, Which Falls on 
Fifth Musicale Afternoon 





Anna Fitziu, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Andrea de Segurola, basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist, fur- 
nished the program for the fifth musicale of the New York 
Mozart Society, Saturday afternoon, March 4, Hotel Astor, 
New York, The usual large and interested membership 
and guests were present, as the day in addition to the at- 
tractive program announced, fell upon the birthday of the 
society’s president, Mrs. Noble McConnell. Flowers sur- 
rounded the president’s chair. A huge silver loving cup with 
the inscription: “Presented to our beloved president, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, by the officers, directors, chairmen and 
loyal friends of the New York Mozart Society on her 
birthday, March 4, 1916. May you live many more years 
to lead us on to future victories”; large bouquets of 
orchids, Killarney roses and an old fashioned bouquet 
from the Mozart Society choral were among the many of- 
ferings to Mrs. McConnell. The cup was presented at the 
luncheon, given in the Louis XIV room of the Hotel 
Astor, by the board of directors, and other leading mem- 
bers of the society. An immense birthday cake also fig- 
ured conspicuously at the luncheon. 

The musical program gave great pleasure, both vocal 
artists being in splendid voice, especially the “Heures 
douces” sketch in costume by Miss Fitziu and Mr. de Segu- 
rola, which concluded this program: 

“Water Nymph” (Nevin), “Barcarolle” (Spross), 
“Scherzo-Valse” (Moszkowski), Mr. Spross; “Arietta de 
Leporello (“Don Giovanni”) (Mozart), “Sais-tu?” (Fon- 
tenailles), “Clavelitos” (Spanish Song) (Valverde), Mr. 
de Segurola; “Il Bacio” (Arditi), “The Cuckoo” (Leh- 
mann), “Bimba Bimbetta” (Sibella), Miss Fitziu; “Duo 
Pesca d’Amore” (Barthelemy), Duo “Le coeur de 
m’amie” (Dalcroze), Miss Fitziu and Mr. de Segurola; 
“Heures douces” (Sketch in costume), Miss Fitziu and 
Mr. de Segurola. 





At a recital given recently by the students of the normal 
department of the Conservatory of Music at Fargo, 
N. Dak., the following participated: Hazel Stalheim, Lois 
McNamara, Adele Ostgard, Hazel Johnson, Virginia 
Wright, Sara McNamara, Lillian Apfer, Alvina Bengston, 
Helen Terryl, Florence Lien, Doris Peterson, Jennie Peter- 
son, Mary Barnes, Alice Nelson, Lucille Ladd, Mary Louise 
Allen, Howard Stimmel and Hans Trones. 


A reciprocity program was given recently by the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club of St. Joseph, Mo., to the Topeka, 
Kan., Musical Club. Mary Kinnaman Sauer, pianist, 
played works by Chopin, Sinding, Moszkowski and Liszt. 
Vocal numbers by Mrs. L. O. Weakley and Dorothy Nash 
included songs by Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Meyerbeer, Wil- 
loughby, McDermid, Ward Stephens and Linn Seiler. 





On February 14 the Apollo Club of Fargo, N. Dak., gave 
its first concert. The club was organized last October and 
since that time it has grown rapidly and steadily in point 
of numbers and of ensemble excellence. There are fifty- 
three male singers in the organization, all but two of whom 
are business and professional men. Their program was 
entirely in English and a credit to the club. 

Haydn’s “Creation” was given recently at McPherson 
College, Kan., under the direction of Prof. C. L. Rowland. 
There was a chorus of ninety voices and the soloists were 
Hazel Saladen, soprano; Sarah Thompson, soprano; Har- 
old Russel, tenor; H. E. Ellenberger, tenor ; Clinton Detter, 
basso, and Henry Kittell, basso. 





At a recent meeting of the Hutchinson (Kan.) Music 
Club the program was in charge of Bernice Pafford and 
consisted of songs by Myrna Colglazier, Beulah Miller and 
Miss Pafford, and piano solos by Myrland de Voss. At its 
closing guest meeting the club will sing the cantata, “The 
Legend of Miana.” 
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MUSIC BY LIVING GERMAN COMPOSERS 
TABOO IN LONDON CONCERT ROOMS 


Committee Formed to Draw Russian Musicians and Russian Music Into Closer Entente— 
Three New English Operas Heard—A New Orchestra and Other Matters of 
Tonal Interest in the British Capital 


33 Onbieg, Stren, Chelsea, 
London, S. W., February 16, 1916, 


German music is now taboo in our concert rooms, that is, 
music by living German musicians, but a new committee has 
recently been formed called the Russian music committee 
for the purpose of drawing Russian musicians and Rus- 
sian music into a closer entente. The Russian ambassador, 
Count Benckendorff, the Grand Duke Michael, the Russian 
Consul General, Artsiboucheff, César Cui, Glazounow, 
Rachmaninoff, Safonoff, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, 
Sir Henry Wood, Olga Novikoff, Sir Joseph Beecham and 
your humble servant are among the patrons and committee. 

But do you think all is plain sailing, even with such a 
committee? Not a bit of it! There was some opposition 
raised by musicians who thought, and what is more, said, 
that just now we ought to be booming native music only, 
while others hinted broadly that Russia had never done 
anything for our music. This latter dictum 1 controverted 
from your columns, for some months ago I gave you the 
account of several English programs which were played 
in Moscow. At this moment I am striving to stir up our 
music publishers to open an agency in Russia for our music 
similar to that opened here by the house of Chester, who 
are agents for every music publisher in Russia. Whether I 
shall succeed or fail is on the lap of the gods, but I¢am 
trying to move those adamantine publishing beings. 


® 


A New ORCHESTRA 


By the way, I had almost forgotten to mention a new 
orchestra started here called the New Queen’s Hall Light 
Orchestra, which Aleck Maclean conducts. It consists of 
about forty picked players from the Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra and its programs are patterns, after their kind. Mac- 
lean is a first rate conductor; he is thus engaged by the 
municipality at Scarborough and has made uncommonly 
good here. 


SIGNs OF SPRING 


There is a smell, an atmosphere, as of spring in the air 
here, even in our often dull and dowdy musical metropoli- 
tan life, and with newness the very air reeks. We have 
heard already three new English operas, as well as Elgar's 
incidental music to “The Starlight Express,” in a few weeks. 
The music was emphatically successful, whatever the play 
may have been. The fine songs for the organ grinder, in- 
cidentally, have just arrived, in all the panoply of print. 

But we are to hear no more new things under the 
Beecham-Courtneidge regime at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
just now, for the extremely successful season must come 
to an end next week, owing to the fact that the theatre has 
long been engaged for the production of a new play of the 
musical comedy order. But I hear that the opera com- 
pany, now a first class concern, is to go for certain definite 
periods to various large cities in the Provinces, there to 
have itself in being until the Aldwych Theatre, Beecham’s 
own, is ready at the clever hands of Hugo Rumbold, for 
opening as an opéra-comique, some time after Easter. 
Then presumably we are to have the long promised cos- 
mopolitan season, under the artistic direction of Beecham 
himself, a most desirable consummation. So it is not op- 
eratic newness that fills the air. It is the general musical 
newness. It is not possible for me to include in this letter 
an account of Joseph Holbrooke’s new quartet, written, at 
the instigation of Isidore de Lara, round a Dickens story, 
as if, forsooth, a composer is likely to do himself proud on 
the suggestions of others! This is to be produced tomor- 
row, and I shall go to hear it. 

But not even a novelty by the illustrious Joseph Hol- 
brooke can be accounted the startling event of the season. 
It is the agglomeration of these atoms. 


Bantock’s New SYMPHONY 


About a fortnight ago a new symphony, by Granville 
Bantock, called the “Hebrides,” was produced at a concert 
of the Scottish Orchestra at Glasgow under Mlynarski’s 
direction, when its success was so emphatic that on the 
Saturday night following the production there was a 
plebiscite concert when the regular frequenters of the 
concerts voted, and Bantock’s symphony received no fewer 
than 420 votes among the symphonies, the next comer be- 
ing Dvorak’s “New World” symphony with 268 votes, and 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” with one less. Bantock, who 
is professor of music at Birmingham University, where he 
succeeded Sir Edward Elgar, has dived into the wealth of 


Scots folksong collected by Mrs. Kennedy Fraser for his 
thematic material. 


ANOTHER SYMPHONY 


Then, again, about the same time another new symphony 
was produced at Leeds in the famous Town Hall, by that 
excellent musician, Hamilton Harty. He has dubbed it 
“Trish,” as he has a perfect right to do, in spite of the 
fact that both Stanford and Sullivan have heard their own 
Irish symphonies in the forgotten past. Like Bantock, 
Harty has gone to the folksong for his thematic material, 
though this does not mean also for his inspiration. Now 
what I want to know is, just how far this cult of the folk- 
song for such practical service as the thematic material of 
a symphonic work is to go. For many years there has 
been a strong cult of the folksong here, the archpriests 
being Percy Grainger and Cecil Sharp, who has forgotten 
more than most ever knew on the subject of their collec- 
tion. He may be induced to speak of our first adventure 
together in the field some years ago, when a rival ap- 
peared, as he is now in America. There is, I need hardly 
say, a folksong society which spells itself with large capi- 
tals and used to do a lot of learned talking without com- 
ing to any particularly momentous or epoch-making de- 
cisions that have disarranged the starry heavens, so far as 
I know. But beyond this talking and the corollary that 
a number of composers have been dissuaded from the path 
of conscious rectitude thereby, I cannot find an overwhelm- 
ingly powerful call toward the cult of the folksong for 
anything but itself. One knows all about Tschaikowsky 
and his painter, Borodin, and all the rest of the cultivators 
of what has become an exotic “culture” of intensive culti- 
vation, though I cannot find that we are the nearer the 
haven where we would be for a’ that and a’ that. But 
the trend is there, notwithstanding all things, and I repeat 
that I know not the path down which it may be leading, 
and am getting a little anxious, since the cult seems to be 
becoming a habit! 

Then in March the excellent Thomas Dunhill, who used 
to be assistant music teacher at Eton College with Dr. 
Harford Lloyd, and may still be engaged there, for all I 
know to the contrary, is to give a series of three chamber 
concerts, when we are promised a new quartet by Dr. 
Charles Wood, presumably the next Cambridge professor; 
another by young Eugéne Goossens, and a fantasy quartet 
by Dunhill himself; a clarinet sonata by Sir Charles Stan- 
ford, and a set of variations for violin and piano by 
Nicholas Gatty. As De Lara is constantly producing new 
works by our own composers, the latter would seem to be 
having a gala day just now. It certainly is their oppor- 
tunity, but IT repeat until I am hoarse, that they must make 
the most of the opportunity to—may I put it vulgarly ?— 
dress their front windows, so that their show goods are 
really attractive. That is where the rub is. 


“NuGAE” 


I heard a charming new work, entitled “Nugae,” a series 
or bagatelles, for string quartet, by J. B. McEwen, this af- 
ternoon. The set was played in almost perfection by the 
London String Quartet, Messrs. Sammons, Warner, Petre 
and Warwick-Evans, in Aeolian Hall. The seven little 
pieces of which the set consists are of the kind known as 
Scottish, but they are full of a keen spirit and their sug- 
gested “nationalism” was never aggressive. 


AN Otp Friend 


On page 7 of the Mustcar Courter, issue of February 3, 
which comes to hand as I am writing, I note a paragraph 
about Harry M. Field. and his return from Ruhleben civi- 
lian prisoners’ camp. A week or two ago I was invited, to- 
gether with Percy Pitt, musical director of Covent Garden 
and formerly a fellow student with me in Leipsic, by Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie to a luncheon at the Garrick Club to 
meet a musician stranded in London after heing released 
from a German prison. T duly went to the club, outside the 
precincts of which I ran into Percy Pitt. We were duly 
shown into that part of the club reserved for visitors, where 
we met Sir Alexander, who was conversing with another 
fellow member. While Pitt and I were talking together, 
through the door came one. In a moment it flashed across 
us both that he was none other than our old friend and 
colleague. Harry Field, whom neither of us had seen since 
1888! Pretty good, eh? The curious thing, was that I 
recognized not only the face of an old friend, but also 
recollected instantaneously an old characteristic. Long 


years before those upright collars with tiny turndown cor- 
ners became fashionable in evening dress Field wore them, 
together with along tie. The tie always fell low down on the 
collar so that the stud was visible. That tie also was usu- 
ally white and had a long pin thrust through it, a pin with 
a kind of shell setting. After nearly thirty years I saw that 
same collar (or a similar one), I am sure it was the same 
tie, and more sure still that it was the same old face on 
the top of all! Sure enough it was. Field is at this mo- 
ment living not far from here, in Kensington, and is in 
excellent health. Rosin H. Lecce. 





Van Viiet’s Tributes 


Cornelius Van Vliet, solo cellist of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, formerly occupied the same position 
with the Vienna Philharmonic. He has been winning from 
the press in all the cities visited on the recent trip of the 
Minneapolis: Symphony, where he has appeared as soloist, 
the following approbation: 

Cornelius van Vliet, Dutch cellist, justified a European reputation 
brought with him when he came to conquer new dominions. He 
combines singularly the qualities of brilliant virtuoso and scholarly 
interpreter. He not only charmed, but convinced his audiences yes 
terday.—Lexington (Ky.) Leader, February 20, 1916, 

The Saint-Saéns concerto, No. 1 in A minor for cello, was played 
by Cornelius van Vliet, an artist whose tone is as full and rich 
and beautiful as his art is polished and sincere. Mr. van Vliet 
played as an encore Saint-Saéns’ “Le Cygne” in a manner such as 
it has never before been my privilege to hear, His cello “sang” the 
melody exquisitely—New Orleans (La.) Item, February 16, 1916, 





The cello concerto in the afternoon was played by Cornelius van 
Vliet. The Saint-Saéns gem held the house spellbound, and again 
at night the young artist captured. his hearers with Pierre Perrier 
accompanying on the clarinet. 

Van Vliet’s handling of the cello was a revelation. As the audi 
tor followed him through the gradations of his rendering, listened to 
the passionate pleading, the voluptuous crescendo and sensuous ca 
dence of this remarkably elastic instrument under his adept hand, 
he inadvertently felt that the performer had coaxed out its very 
soul and laid it bare in melody.—The Lexington (Ky.) Herald. Sun 
day, February 20, 1916. 





A Magnanimous Offer. 





The voice of the lady sounded most warm and cordial 
over the telephone. She was evidently intent on showing 
her friend a kindness. 

“It’s a Caruso night,” she said, “and I cannot possibly 
use my box, I wanted to ask you first if you would care 
to have it?” 

Without waiting to examine her tablets the other 
promptly said yes. A parterre box on a Caruso night is 
not to be picked up every day. 

“All right,” was the answer. “Of course if you had 
bought the box at the opera house it would have cost you 
$300. But I am letting you have it for $200, just what it 
costs me, who have it every Thursday night.” 

The emotions of the lady at the other end of the wire 
could almost be heard. But she was courageous enougli to 
back pedal promptly and thus free herself from the obliga- 
tion of paying $200 for what she thought was a gift from 
a friend—New York Sun. 





Marion Green Plaudits 





Marion Green sang in the “Creation” with the Cleveland 
Philharmonic Club, recently, winning these tributes: 


Marion Green’s splendid bass voice is exactly suited to oratorio 
He sang his solos “Rolling in Foaming Billows” and “New Heaven 
in Fullest Glory Shone” with authority, exceptional style and resonant, 
musical tone. He has an unusual range (two octaves and more) 
and throughout its entire compass his voice is virile and expressive. 

Mr, Green’s efforts called forth generous and long continued ap 
plause.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 28, 1016. 





Marion Green, basso cantante, increased his prestige of former ap 
pearances. His voice is one of exceptional smoothness and sympa 
thetic sonority, to which is added a full appreciation of pure tonal 
emission and enunciatory distinctness. 
28, 1916. 


Cleveland Press, February 


Of the soloists only the highest praise is due Miss Stevenson. who 
sang the Angel Gabriel, and Marion Green, who sang the Angel 
Raphael. Both are to be counted among the most satisfactory ora 


torio soloists in this country.—Cleveland Leader, February 28, 1o1/ 





Seagle Pupil’s Success in California 
— 

Mabel Fairbank Mathews, a pupil of Oscar Seagle, was 
heard in recital at the Green Hotel, Pasadena, Cal., on 
February 24, in a program of songs. Her recital was 
largely attended and her work received with many evi 
dences of appreciation. Miss Mathews proved to have a 
mezzo-soprano voice of fine quality which she uses with 
skill. Her interpretations were musical and she has an 
attractive personality. She was especially successful in 
Paladilhe’s “Psyche” and in groups 
Wolf. 
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Personally we cannot agree with Mr. Caruso. 
There are many other places in which to pass the 
summer that sound more attractive this year than 


“sunny It.” 
comncmnilipateanitiee 


The project for a large auditorium at Louisville, 
Ky., was finally assured on February 29, when ad- 
ditional pledges brought the subscription list up to 
the necessary amount of $250,000. 

a a 

Within twenty-five days after her first appear- 
ance in New York in “Lucia,” Mme. Barrientos 
sang eleven times in opera and song recital in New 
York. This is said to be a record number of per- 
formances for an operatic newcomer. 

a Sen 

It is reported that Austria has released the Rus- 
sian dancer, Warslav Nijinsky, and that he is now 
on his way to this country to take his place as first 
dancer of Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, when that or- 
ganization returns to the Metropolitan Opera House 
at the end of March. 

a 


Maria Kousnezoff, the prima donna who made 
such an impression this season both as singer and 
dancer with the Chicago Opera, sailed Tuesday of 
this week for Bordeaux, accompanied by her hus- 
band, Joseph Lasalle, the conductor. They will re- 
turn to Chicago next season. 

emcee Qe 

The 1916-17 concert tour of Rudolph Ganz, which 
is being booked by Charles L. Wagner, will open 
with a recital in New York. The tour will extend 
to the Pacific Coast and include the principal cities 
between New York and San Francisco, also many 
of the larger Southern cities. 

ecsinilaniinine 

A new managerial firm has been established at 1 
West Thirty-fourth street, New York, under the 
name of John W. Frothingham, Inc. Mr. Frothing- 
ham is president of the corporation and will take an 
active part in its affairs. The managing director is 
Richard Durrett. Associated with these gentlemen 
are Frederick H. Toye and Edward W. Lowrey. 

a cn 

In the editorial section of this issue of the Mvu- 
sicaL Courter, William Wade Hinshaw explains at 
length some points regarding his opera prize contest 
which were raised in a recent communication to the 
Musicat Courter. To the host of composers who 
already have signified their intention of going in for 
Mr. Hinshaw’s prize, these explanations will be very 
welcome. 

ee ees 

The Yale Bowl, which last year witnessed the 
first outdoor performance of “Siegfried,” is likely 
to have one of “Walkiire” early in June with a 
Metropolitan Opera Company cast, including Me- 
lanie Kurt as Briinnhilde, Johanna Gadski as Sieg- 
linde, Johannes Sembach as Sigmund, Louise 
Homer as Fricka, Clarence Whitehill as Wotan, and 
Artur Bodanzky as conductor. The affair again 
is to be under the management of S. Kronberg. 

AL TER ese ae 

In the article on “Chauvinism,” which appeared 
in the Mustcat Courter of February 24, the ex- 
tremely chauvinistic views of Sylvio Lazzari, a 
“French” composer, were quoted and the remark 
made at the time that it sounded funny to hear any- 
body with a name like his blowing the horn so loud- 
ly for French music and musicians. It turns out 
that this great French champion is a native of Bot- 
zen in the Austrian Tyrol (the native place of Wal- 
ther von der Vogelweide, by the way), and his name 
plainly shows that he is of Italian descent. Mr. 
Lazzari doubtlessly acts in perfectly good faith in 
championing the cause of French music, with which 
he has been identified for some time, but it seems as 


if he might better leave that to more genuine 
Frenchmen, 
cnscaineslpeaptinnme 


Some Columbus of the New York Herald has 
just made the startling discovery that a claque 
operates at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


cotta een 


On a list sent to this office of the “Advisory 
Board” for a certain new enterprise appeared the 
name of “Dr. Philip Hale, President of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass.” 
We trust that some one has broken the news gently 
to dear P. H. by this time. No one will be more 
surprised than he to have this unexpected and 
surely unsought honor thrust upon him, especially 
as it was some gentlemen from North Carolina who 
did the trick. 

cnet mainte 


Bach wrote a concerto in C for five claviers. On 
Wednesday, February 16, five organists from Bos- 
ton went to an organ factory at Waltham, Mass., 
and played this concerto on five organs at one and 
the same time. It is said that its next performance 
will take place at Tuskaloosa, where it will be per- 
formed on five accordeons by five local musicians. 
After which one may expect to hear of its being 
done perhaps in Kankakee by some decimal band 
of harmonicasters. 


a o— saa 


Florence L. Pease, one of the organizers and pro- 
moters of the Musicians’ Concert Management, has 
severed connections with that organization and has 
established an independent management at the same 
address, 1 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 
She has also taken over the management of Povla 
Frisch, the Danish dramatic soprano; Winifred 
Christie, the Scotch pianist ; Jean Verd, the French 
pianist and composer, and in addition she has added 
Oscar Seagle, baritone, and Arthur Alexander, the 
tenor, to her list, and others to be announced later. 


—o——_ 


A musical club in Pennsylvania has been doing 
“Maid Marian” (presumably De Koven’s) in con- 
cert form—and very cleverly at that. The complete 
vocal score of any one character in the comic opera 
has not been assigned to any particular soloist, but 
the songs, belonging to the various roles have been 
distributed as equally as possible among the various 
members of the club who are capable of interpret- 
ing them individually and satisfactorily. This is 
calculated to avoid friction, pour oil upon the 
joints and lead to a highly satisfactory perform- 
ance, at least one in which each participant is highly 
satisfied with his own performance; and, as prac- 
tically all participate, this adds vastly to the amount 
of satisfaction scored. 


a cena 
NEW ORCHESTRA FOR BOSTON 





The Mustcat Courter’s Boston office reports that 
plans are under way for the organization of a new 
orchestra in the Massachusetts capital. Beginning 
next fall, it is proposed to give a series of concerts 
on alternate Sunday afternoons at popular prices. 
Two assisting artists of high rank will appear at each 
concert. The personnel of the orchestra will be 
made up largely of young and ambitious professional 
musicians. Several well known patrons of art in 
Boston, men of means, are behind the project. 

The purpose of the orchestra will be to bring mu- 
sic of the highest grade within the reach of the indi- 
vidual with a modest purse. If the orchestra is 
formed, Chalmers Clifton, the present leader of the 
Cecilia Society, will conduct, while the business man- 
agement has been offered to Frederick H. Toye, a 
former Boston man ind one time manager of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 
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VARIATIONS 


On [lusical Themes Southwestern. 


Etchings from El Paso 

We stepped from the train after a twenty-four 
hour ride from Los Angeles, just as an express pulled 
into the station from the East, or rather, from the 
North, as it is called in these parts. The passengers 
mingled with those from our train, and as the two 
groups passed out we suddenly found ourself walk- 
ing beside Rene Devries, general representative of 
the Musicat Courter, who had at that moment ar- 
rived from New York. T. E. Shelton, El Paso 
correspondent of our paper, witnessing the simul- 
taneous arrival, remarked, “Another example of 
Musicar Courter efficiency.” 


Mr. Shelton, brother of the postmaster of El 
Paso, is a commercial broker beside being the 
representative of the Musicat Courier. From 
sheer love of music he likes to write about the tonal 
activities of the city, and with the same disinter- 


_ested zeal he has put on musical comedies and 


grand operas in El Paso. At the present time he 
is helping the manager of the local opera house in 
his efforts to give proper publicity to, and secure 
an appropriately large audience for, the Boston 
Opera Company and Pavlowa, who are due in El 
Paso in a short time on their way to the Pacific 
Coast. 

J. J. McNary, president of the First National 
Bank, and uncle of Saramé Raynolds, was conceded 
on all side to be the leading musical citizen of El 
aso, not as a professional, but as a generous and 
intelligent contributor to every form of worthy 
tonal endeavor. He has organized festivals, ar- 
ranged concerts, supported artists, and led all other 
sorts of musical events. We regretted that we could 
not meet Mr. McNary, owing to his absence in San 
Antonio, whither he had gone to attend the festival 
at which his niece, Miss Raynolds, was one of the 
star soloists. 

The fact that both Mr. McNary and Mr. Shelton 
are active in music and yet engage in other occu- 
pations is not a unique circumstance in El Paso. 
Nearly all the professional musicians here are busy 
also in other money making directions. There is 
firstly that old musical veteran, J. Barnes, who holds 
a Government position and yet has charge of the 
destinies of the orchestra at Highland Park. One 
of his very large claims to importance lies in the cir- 
cumstance that he prefers local soloists at his con- 
certs and is not opposed to using amateurs if their 
degree of talent warrants the honor. Then there 
are M. H. MacCallum and his son, Kenneth. The 
elder MacCallum, formerly a singer at the Denver 
Cathedral, now is in business at El Paso, but con- 
tinues his vocal activity. His son leads a band at 
the High School, and keeps books as a side line. 
“My very young grandchild also shows signs of the 
musical bacillus,” says Mr. MacCallum, Sr., “and 
as soon as the youngster’s tone formation is on a 
correct scientific basis, I shall retire from the field 
——but not before then.” Mr. MacCallum set forth 
his view that music and color are related closely and 
told us that he has studied with great interest the 
articles which the Musica Courter has published 
on the subject from time to time. Matthew Lemon 
and J. L. Coggeshall are young baritones who have 
won success in church and concert work in El Paso, 
and also are employed in clerical capacity at Mr. 
MecNary’s bank. C. H. Armstrong, formerly of 





By the Editor-in-Chief. 





Cincinnati, is a baritone, sings in male and mixed 
quartets, plays the slide trombone and euphonium, 
but before everything else, he sees as the County 
Tax Collector, that the citizens pay their financial 
obligations. F. G, Billings (his father, of Milwau- 
kee, is the inventor of the Billings flange in piano 
construction) is the owner of a well going music 
store, represents the Knabe piano in El Paso, and 
sings in church and does organ work and choir 
directing. Kent C. Ballard, tenor, is a church and 
solo singer and holds a responsible position at a 
big department store. Prof. A. G. Alexander has 
charge of the public speaking department at the 
High School, has been in El Paso five months, and 
has started an orchestra of appreciable size at the 
High School. The organization assisted recently 
at the concert given in El Paso by Violinist Skov- 
gaard and his party. Prof. Alexander also sings. 
Of the few professionals who do nothing but 
music there are Italo Picchi, vocal instructor; Par- 
vin Witte and Mrs. Witte, who have a vocal studio, 
and Major H. E. van Surdam, who has charge of 
the orchestra at the Hotel Paso del Norte and also 
is the conductor of the El Paso Symphony Orches- 
tra, beside being furnisher of music at several other 
hotels and at the leading department store. He 
sings, was a pupil of Oscar Saenger in New York, 
and hails originally from Troy, N. Y. His great 
friend is Hugh Allan, the baritone, for whom he 
managed a concert in El Paso and succeeded in 
filling the house in July. The major sang for us at 
one of the hotel concerts and revealed a fine toned 
voice, which he used to artistic advantage. One 
of his numbers was new to us—a vocal arrangement 
of MacDowell’s “To a Water Lily.” When we 
remarked that the major does nothing but music 
we were not entirely right. Once a year, after the 
close of the football season, he is asked by the FE 
Paso Morning Times to pick a representative team 
from the football elevens of the Southwest, and 
this selection of the major is recognized generally 
by the public and the sporting writers of the coun- 
try as the official theoretical ideal team of this sec- 
tion of the United States. Spalding’s Guide accepts 
the Van Surdam opinion as final. The major was 
one of the star footballers at Wesleyan University. 
Of course there are musical women too in El 
Paso, and some of the leading ones whom we met 
were Mrs. Goldstein, church contralto and soloist ; 
Mrs. Howe, soprano, who sang in the big “Messiah” 
production recently ; Mrs. J. J. Pierce, an exception- 
ally well posted vocalist and member of the very 
musical Merrihew family of New York State; Mrs. 
Robert Holliday, soprano in church and concert, ete. 


Marguerite Butler, of El Paso, has just been en- 
gaged for the Chicago Opera, beginning next 
season. 


We are glad to see in a copy of the New York 
Sun sent to us en route that our old idea of parody- 
ing the Wagner “Ring” scores in topical fashion, 
has come to life again. The name signed to the 
sketches in the Sun is not ours, but that is a mere 
detail. Who is an author, anyway ? 


The editor of one of the El Paso daily papers 
advocates that the concerts of the local symphony 
orchestra should be free to the public. The idea 


does not obtain in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Berlin, Paris, Milan, 
Vienna, or Decatur, Ill., and dozens of other large 
and small cities, but possibly it may work out all 
right in El Paso. We always have had a notion that 
anything good is worth paying for, and that any- 
thing given for nothing is worth nothing. Educate 
a public to get free concerts and it never will learn 
to pay for them. 


London, 


Throughout this part of the country the interest 
in the big traveling artists is intense and the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER serves as the barometer by which 
the clubs, musicians and managers gauge the cor- 
rect conditions in the important music marts. We 
were enabled to answer many questions regarding 
the doings in various localities during the past 
season or two, and also to set right some perspec- 
tives which seemed to have gone askew owing to 
limited opportunity for personal observation on the 
part of those who had been misinformed by inter- 
ested sources. There is a great concert field in El 
Paso for good artists. The city is not on the main 
line of travel and therefore musical attractions from 
the outside are few and far between. The public 
is willing to pay large prices for the best. Mar- 
garet Illington, the actress, played “The Lie” here 
a few evenings ago and charged and got $3.50 for 
the good seats. 


We found a note in our book which we neglected 
to include in our San Francisco notes of last week. 
It read like this: “Alex. Stewart, president of the 
California State Teachers’ Association, tells us 
that the efforts for standardization are taking 
definite shape in his organization. A special com- 
mittee is working on the plan and practical results 
are bound to follow soon. Also he and others are 
developing a new scheme for the spread of the best 
music in the smaller communities, by means of 
which a course of study and reading is arranged 
for them and playing and singing members of the 
C.S. M. T. A. are sent there to give actual demon- 
strations in recital. It is the kind of extension work 
which the universities have been doing with great 
success. The Alameda County Chorus, of 
which Stewart is the director, will give Georg Schu- 
mann’s ‘Ruth’ in Oakland (first hearing there) next 
October.” 


Louis Lombard, at one time of Utica, N. Y., 
later of Lugano, Italy, and now of the Villa Sun- 
shine, Santa Barbara, California, forwards a letter 
congratulating the MusicaL Courier on its nation 
wide work. (Mr. Lombard made an address pn ot 
long ago in Santa Barbara, declaring that if Am. -- 
ica would write more war songs her national spirit 
would be strengthened greatly.) We wonder if 
Mr. Lombard, now the proud possessor of millions, 
remembers the old days in Utica, when after the 
work was done at the conservatory, he used to 
saunter down with us to Gammel’s hostelry on the 
raging Erie Canal, and woo white collared Gam- 
brinus while we vituperated against capitalists and 
social conditions generally. 

Speaking of a recent concert in El Paso, one of 
its citizens said to us: “It was one of the best we 
ever pulled off here. All the time the fellow was 
playing you could have heard a pin drop.” That 
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SAN ANTONIO'S ANCIENT MISSIONS. 





Mission Concepcion. 


reminded us of the time when the same thing was 
said in the hearing of Bert Leston Taylor, of the 
Chicago Tribune’s “Line O’ Type” column. Tay- 
lor remarked thoughtfully in answer that the per- 
former’s tone must have been very small indeed 
to permit of such auditory feat on the part of the 
hearers. 


The town is full of troops and they are needed 
here, for El Paso harbors about twelve thousand 
Mexicans, resident and refugee. Last month, after 
the killing of eighteen Americans by Villa men near 
Chihuahua, the El Paso white population were on 
the point of mobbing the Mexican quarter of the 
city. It had to be placed under martial law while 
the leading citizens flooded President Wilson with 


telegrams demanding immediate war against 
Mexico. 
After hearing one of the itinerant Mexican 


bands which performed in the lobby of the Hotel 
Paso del Norte, we were not so sure that President 
Wilson made a wise decision in refusing to move 
against Mexico, 

Juarez, in Mexico, is across the river from EI 
Paso. It takes about three minutes to walk over 
the little bridge which separates the two places. 
We were in El Paso on the day that marked the 
third anniversary of the death of Madero. To add 
to the depressed spirit in Juarez that morning, a 
mutiny was rumored on the part of its garrison 
owing to the depreciated value of the paper money 
with which they are being paid by the Carranza 
Government. General representative Devries and 
ourself decided that we would become uninvited ob- 
servers of Mexican conditions and told Mr. Shelton 
of our intention to cross the river. He and others 
were against the excursion, but finally he said that 
if we were determined to go he would accompany 
us, as he was well known in Juarez and might be 
of assistance in notifying our families immediately 
after we had been placed against the adobe wall and 
shot, That sounded like a jest, but only a few 
hours before, three Mexicans had been executed 
in the fashion of the country. Pictures of the hor- 
rible thing were on sale in El Paso shortly after 
the death of the men. 

The conditions in Juarez are pitiful. The ma- 
jority of the soldiers wear no stockings and some 
of them without Naked children of 
thirteen and fourteen are seen in the streets. Every 
one in the town is hungry and poverty stricken. 
The citizenry is surly and curses were flung at the 
“Americanos” as our little party passed. We took 
a look at the old mission church, built three hun- 
dred and odd years ago, peeped into the prison 
yard, which was visible from the street, and stared 
at the bullet and cannon holed walls of the buildings 
on every side. Several soldiers armed with long 


are shoes. 


bare knives and loaded guns followed us about, 
mumbling and looking not over pleased at our visit, 
and as two army gentlemen whose knives seemed 
to be particularly sharp evinced a desire to stay very 
close to the general representative and ourself we 


San Jose Second Mission, Built 1718. 


held whispered counsel and decided to repair at 
once to the very much more comfortable atmosphere 
of El Paso. This we did after getting a glimpse 
of the start of a train leaving for Chihuahua, and 
carrying 100 protecting soldiers and three machine 
guns. Our original intention to try enchilladas, 
frijoles, hot tamales, and chile con carne in Juarez 
was abandoned owing to sudden loss of appetite 
after the aforementioned pressing attentions of the 
soldier pair. 


There are moving picture theatres in El Paso for 
Mexicans only. 

Vocalists abound in El Paso. It is an unexplored 
paradise for the first excellent piano teacher who 
settles there. The city is very prosperous. There 
is not a store or residence for rent. 


At the Paso del Norte Hotel the martial spirit is 
kept alive by the sale of “Shrapnel Cocktails.” 


And while on this stimulating subject let us men- 
tion the village through which we passed en route 
to El Paso, that had a dozen houses, of which six 
were saloons. The biggest of them bore a legend 
as follows: “Whiskey—the Road to Destruction.” 
Through the open doors we could see a large crowd 
of men being destroyed. 


An El Paso gentleman with a sense of humor 
said to us: “We'd like to get some of those Schoen- 
berg, Ravel and Debussy fellows to come down 
here and live with us for a year or so. We'd take 
the hot house languor out of them, I think. This 
is a great place for open air living, open air 
thoughts and open air feelings. When El Paso puts 
forth its own Beethoven some day and produces the 
Wagner of Texas, he may be shy on Ionic tetra- 
chords and on Gothic curlecues, but by the great 
god Manitou, he’ll be long on ginger and pep.” Let 
musicians decipher that as they may. 

The same man remarked: ‘That Ravel is well 
named ; I can’t unravel him.” 





In Old San Antonio 





San Antonio, Tex., February 28, 1916. 

San Antonio, or “Santone,” or “San Anton’,” as 
its inhabitants call it variously, lives up fully to its 
reputation for picturesqueness and romance. In 
the sunny city, a popular winter resort, typical 
Mexican indolence and marked American “hustle” 
are united in strange and amusing fellowship—for 
instance, the drowsy courtyard of the ancient Hotel 
Menger, with its banana trees and its alligator tank, 
and the big, modern St. Anthony Hotel, several 
streets away, with all the marble, mural and mechan- 
ical luxuries of a 1916 hostelry are a general re- 
flection of the spirit of tropical winter life as it is 
practised at the hotel palaces of Florida. 

There is a remarkable musical situation in San 
\ntonio, For the first time in our travels through- 
out this country we encounter a locality where all 
strata of the population have taken issue on a mu- 


sical question and divided themselves into two par- 
ties. Social factions, the newspapers and even the 
churches are lined up on opposite sides in the mat- 
ter. The difference of opinion has lasted for about 
a year and its end is not yet in sight, even though it 
is wished for devoutly by the cooler heads in San 
Antonio and undoubtedly will be brought about 
within a short time in the best interests of music 
and of the civic welfare. Briefly stated, there is a 
Music Festival Association in San Antonio, and 
there also is a symphony orchestra. The Festival 
is led by H. W. B. Barnes, formerly of Atlanta, Ga. ; 
the orchestra is led by Arthur Claassen, formerly of 
New York. Behind these two men the contending 
parties have ranged themselves and both argue and 
act with a stubbornness and efficiency that show no 
signs of lessening at the present moment. It is a 
Wagner-Brahms controversy all over again, except 
in a more local way, with the two leaders (less. em- 
bittered than their adherents) doing their musical 
work uninterruptedly and earnestly and for the gen- 
eral artistic good of the community. The seat of 
the trouble lies in the fact that no cooperation was 
effected between the Festival, which took place here 
recently, February 15, 16, 17, and the orchestra. 
An outside organization, the St. Louis Orchestra, 
was brought into town by the Festival. The local 
union resented the visit as trespass on their business 
rights, and the orchestra supporters regarded the 
presence of the St. Louisians as a reflection on the 
home body. Whatever the merits of the case, its 
thrashing out still was in lively progress when we 
reached San Antonio, and all unknowingly we 
plunged ourself into the very thick of the doings 
when an interviewer cornered us at the hotel imme- 
diately after our arrival and asked, without prelim- 
inaries or explanation whether we approved of a 
local symphony orchestra. Our answer was, in 
effect, “If it is good, why not?” Shortly afterward 
a man from another paper appeared and asked 
whether we approved of a local festival chorus. 
Our answer, in effect, was, “If it is good, why not ?” 
With this beginning we were made the innocent 
center of a miniature polemic contest and it waged 
warmly while it lasted. One fiery gentleman, who 
was encountered in the liquid refreshment room of 
the St. Anthony, waxed so hot that he accused us 
of being an Aquarius, trying to bear water on both 
shoulders. He was made to see the error of his 
opinion. The way the newspapers played ping-pong 
with us is shown on page 23, where the articles 
on the subject are reproduced in full. It need hard- 
ly be explained in addition that we said explicitly 
some of the things quoted and did not say explicitly 
some of the other things quoted. We always have 
placed ourself on record as being in favor of local 
symphony orchestras and also as being in favor of 
the tours of the best of the big orchestras from the 
larger cities, for it is in the example of the more 
accomplished bodies of players that the lesser ones 
find their most potent example and inspiration. 
Likewise the local guarantors and public learn from 
such foreign association what to demand from their 
own orchestra and appreciate the degree of financial 
support and detail work necessary to insure per- 
formances of the first class. No one could deny, on 
the other hand, that a fine chorus is an integral part 
of the life of any really musical locality. Cincinnati 
affords the best example of the harmonious work- 
ing together of a local orchestra and a local festival 
society. And yet, only a few years ago, the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival employed the Chicago Orches- 
tra to the entire exclusion of the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra. As Cincinnati, so San Antonio, some day. 


In the foreword of the Music Festival Associa- 
tion prospectus there are these passages of interest : 
For the first time in San Antonio, and in Texas, for 
that matter, the festival plan will be given a test. It has 
been received with enthusiasm in other cities and has be- 
come with them a fixed institution in their musical 
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| Newspaper excerpts showing the strength of musical feeling exhibited in San Antonio, Tex., over a local tonal issue. The fact 
that the daily newspapers are willing to take such an interest in music is the best sign of the coming cultural importance of San 
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San Antonio Express, 
February 25, 1916. 
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LEONARD LIEBLING GIVES HIS 
VIEWS ON HOME TALENT 
AND SPANISH MUSIC. 








“Bring in the world-famous artists at 
whatever cost—they're worth it; but use 
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OFFERS REGIPE 
FOR GROWTH AS 
MUSIC CENTER 


‘Leonard Liebling Says’ En- 
courage Home Institutions. 
Bring in Best Musicians. 


ASSERTS €ITY IS “ON MAP” 


Fight Here Same as in Other 
Cities—Predicts Healing 
of Breach. 


“Support your home orchestra and 
chorus and, at the same time, bring 
into your city the best musicans, the 
best ‘Orchestras and best groups tof 
musiciang (hat can a be se- 
ured. The i 
whe draw a ring une fi 
and say no outsiders shall come in, 
work their own undoirig. At the same 
time the foundation for real musical 
development must be laid in the lo- 
cal musical understanding and ap- 
jation.” 
“~* is the recipe for musical 
progress laid down by Leonard Lieb- | 
ling of New York, editor of the 
Musical Courter, who ig in San An- 
tonio on business connected with na. 
tional musical development. Mr 
Liebling had been in California and 
made a deour to come to San An- 
tonio because the news of the musi- 
cal situation here had “penetrated 
beyond the border.” 
“San Antonio has been put on the 
map musically,” he said, “and 
through a local situation that repeats 
the history of musical development 
jim every city in the United States. 
“Whatever I say while here,” he 
continued, “is not intended ag a crit!- 
oism of local musicians but as broad 
musica] principles to be applied 
everywhere. 
Others 


Have Had Fight. 
“Every city has had its fight be- 
tween its local orchestra and its or- 
ganization for bringing in outside 
musicians, In every instance the peo. 
ple have been the gainers. ‘The city 
hag had more. music than it ever 
would have had; it has become a 
part of the great national musica) 
movement, and in the end the fac- 
tions ha come together and the 
musical standing of the city has been 
assured. 
“Cincinnati had such a fight for 
years and years, and now Cincinnati 
has one of the finest orchestras in 
the country. There the Music Festi- 
val Association brought in the best 
outside orchestras and musicians, the 
critical standard of the local musi- 
cians and the public was raised and 
the orchestra became such an excel- 
lent organization that no outside or- 
chestra could compete with it. Now 
the orchestra plays in New York and 
everywhere. 
“It-ie-@ great mistake for must- 
cians anywhere to object to the com- 
ing of other musicians, By doing so 
they declare they are afraid other 
musicians are better than they. The 
more good musicians are heard the 
more pupils, and the more music Is 
demanded. So much the better for ali 
concerned,” 
Avoids the Local View. 
In every statement Mr. Licbling 
insisted he wag speaking generally, 
that he had no desire to take sides 
in any “musical row,” and that his 
object was to further musical de- 
velopment from the standpoint of the 
nation and not from any narrow 
local view. 
“If what I say about supporting a 
local orchestra and chorus, and 
about local musicians fighting 
against the coming of outside musi- 
cians, hits any one in San Antonio 
it is not intended so, for I.am look- 
ing towards larger and better things 
1 am here because of this situation 
and because San Antonio is now on 
the map musically and I feel sure 
that in the end the two factions wil 
come together. The orchestra has its 
place and should be supported; tho 
music . festival has its place and 
should be supported, and with this 
feeling in the minds of everyone, the 
difficulties will end. Throughout it 
all, however, the people will be the) 
gainers; they will get more good 
music than they ever had before. In 
thig way they will demand more good 
music, and then the musicians will 
gain. Sce how it works?” 
Misrepresented In Interview, 

“Hearing you speak so, Mr. Lein- 
ligg. 1 am led to believe that the in- 
terview. with you Friday morning in 
the Express misrepresented your 
views.” 

“It did,” he replied “Certain 
things were selected from what I 




















San Antonio Express, 
February 27, 1916. 
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EDITOR. OF MUSICAL COURIER 
VERIFIES. EXPRESS INTERVIEW 
ABOUT MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
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San Antonio Light, 
February 27, 1916. 


Semanal the viewpoint of an ox- 
pert diagvosticilan, In the person of 
leonara Léebiing, editor of the 
Musical Courier of New York, who 
jg at dit a spass! 
mep paving 
Bo Mh oy ling ailtances” ree fight- 
fap datties for no one interest in 
the Joca) 
Mr. Liebling took the stand of « 
een who is working Pe the na- 
advancement of music and 
oho looks upon local conditions such 
as those being experienced in San 
Antonio, as symptomatic of growth. 
He avoided the narrow, local view 
In the course of his visit, alded by 
Mra. Stanley Winters, San Antonio 
representative of tho Courier. Mr. 
Liebling and Rene DeVries, genere! 
representative e ‘the Courter, met 
of the music here and 
4n opportunity to “fesi the pulse” 
of musical San Antonio. They had 
heard of 


San Aniunio wato 
ie Im fact, tney had discern 
ge ved gircle on the musica, map 
of Meeviés, Where San Autonio had 
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A point heavily yi by Mr. 
Liebilng was that this community— 
like ot communities—can not 
afford to set up @ Chinese wall 
around itself and bar out musicians 
from other cities and other sectioas 
of the country, True joyalty to the 
development of the community along 
musical lines is to be measured, by 
the desire that those making up the 
ar = oa rd be glvon every opper-. 
pe er hear tho best music, 
whether it be furnished hy local 
musicians or by thosd from afar, 

Through hearing the of 

susie, the musical standardg of the 





is implanted to have ine ecommun- 
ity placed in a position to rank with 
the muste centers of the country, he 
pointed out. Thus, the visits of tour 
ing soloists, orchestras and othe’ 
organizations should be hailed with 
delight by those who desire advaace- 
ment and progress. 

“The chérus and the orchestra; 
these are the two great factors in 
any city’s growth, musicaMy,” said 
Mr. Liebling im the course of an in- 
terview. “Each has its plaee and 
should be supported. Candacted 
along, the right lines, there shouid 
be no conflict between the Roth 
help to create a grea fateas ba 
muale. 


“A choral society is unique as ko 
eduéator The student of a | 
takes up light music tq begin with; 
the voca} studont generally begins 
Pith hy ballads. On the other | 
hand, the member of the chora! so- | 
ciety starts with the best. Generally, | 
it Is Handel. Then excursions aro 
taken into the writings of Haydn, | 
Rossini, Mendelssohn, Bach ant 
other great masters. You see, 
once the cheral singer swings to the 
top and he docs not want to come 
down. He joses his liking for the 
incongequential and flashy and 
learns to love tho masterpieces. Ae 
tive participation in the prepare- 
tion. af oratorio creates this love for 
good ~§6 music. Each enthusiastic 
member gives off this enthusiasm 
to his family and friends and an 
ever-wideuing circle io thus created | 
unti] an entire community is con« 
erted. 

“The music fostival plan is one 
vhich has proven of great. benefit. 
People © become interested itr 
focal musical undertakings or- 
ganizations through the en aeons 
ment which comes from wale 
festival planned and executed ‘eae 
big lines. This will be found to be 
so here, as in Worcester, Cincipnati | 
and elsewhere. In ali of these com. 
munities they had or have their loca! 
orchestras. Other orchestras were’ 
brought from older ‘communities, 
musically speaking. and their work 
inspired efforts to improve she, local 
organizations. 

“In almost every instance, ‘oe 
was a fight but both the choral and 
the orchestral ends benefited in the 
long run. The people certainly did, 
for they had. unprecedented oppor- 
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tunities for hearing the best ot | 
music, ' 


“In a word: Have ap orchestra 
and have a must. festival association 
with its choral body. Let them work 
along their own lines, without inter- 
ference but ¢0O-Operating «# far as 
possible. There is room for both 


and need for both. However, bring 


in ard give a hearing to the best 
mreicians and —s organiza- 
aons whose services ay ob- + 


be 
tained. In this way wilt the greet- 
est measures of t growth be attained." 
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life. There seems to be no real reason why this should not 
be the experience of this city with its many music lovers. 
The festival idea is so different from every other 
enterprise that it comes into conflict with no other musical 
undertaking. Its effort is put into one group of concerts 
and so does not conflict with those which local enterprise 
supplies from time to time. It has its chorus, and so stim- 
ulates choral work, but does not compete with local 
choruses in their frequent concerts, It brings in its or- 
chestra, trained for this work to sustain a chorus of ama- 
teurs, but only as any other orchestra might make a visit 
to the city. It brings its artists with their wide reputation 
just as artists of wide reputation are being constantly 
brought. The undertaking is of such magnitude as to ap- 
peal to those demanding the best which results in a large 
audience. No plan has ever been devised that so stimulates 
interest in music locally. That has been the result else- 
and it is confidently expected that such will be the 
result here. It is also confidently expected that the enter- 
prise will be self supporting and not be a drain upon the 
generous minded people of the city. - Certainly those who 
come will receive the worth of their money. Let us hope 
that its popularity will demonstrate the need of a proper 
auditorium for this and similar largely attended meetings 
and stimulate interest in erecting such a hall... . The 
whole enterprise has been a work of love in the interest 
The chorus is not paid, its conductor has re- 


where 


of music. 
ceived nothing. . . 

The festival had five concerts, two of which were 
devoted to the presentation of “The Messiah” and 
“Elijah.” At the other concerts the chorus sang 
excerpts from “Tannhauser” and Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” The soloists of the festival were George 
Hamlin, Warren Proctor, Gustav Holmquist, Mar- 
cella Craft, Permelia Gale, Saramé Raynolds and 
Leonora Allen. From all who had been there we 
heard nothing but enthusiastic accounts of the sing- 
ing at the festival. Money was lost on the venture 
(reports had the sum fixed between $6,000 and 
$7,000), but that will not discourage the association 
from repeating the venture next year, according to 
the declarations of the conductor and the donors to 
the guarantee fund. They understand that profit- 
able music festivals are as rare as a melody in 
Schoenberg. Mr. Barnes is not a novice at the 
festival enterprise. He conducted good ones in 
several cities, notably in Atlanta, before he came to 
San Antonio. At present, in addition to his festival 
work, he also is organist and choir director to St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, and this year the bishop- 
coadjutor, Rt. Rev. William Theodotus Capers, ap- 
pointed him dean of the music department of St. 
Mary’s Hall, the well known San Antonio seminary 
for girls. Personally, Mr. Barnes is a quiet, well 
spoken man, who declares that he “is in San Antonio 
to stay as long as I think they desire me here.” 


Charles Cameron Bell, tenor, and director of the 
Tuesday Musical Auxiliary Choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, has had a most romantic career, 
for he intended to become a doctor, overworked 
himself at his studies, almost lost his eyesight, found 
a patron generous enough to send him to Europe 
for music study (he always had been the possessor 
of a singing voice), was swept overboard by a tidal 
wave on his way across the Atlantic, had his failing 
eyesight restored by Dr. Bull in Paris, took a thor- 
ough course of instruction under Delle Sedie, 
Sbriglia and De Reszke, became a fast friend of 
Santley in London, sang in light opera after his 
return to this country, and since then has been suc- 
cessful as a concert and church vocalist wherever he 
has appeared. Mr. Bell sang for us and was found 
to have an agreeable voice, fluent style and very tem- 
peramental delivery. 





There is an immense military post at San Antonio 
called Fort Sam Houston. About 5,000 troops are 


quartered here, and their presence is a great finan- 
cial boon to the city, beside giving the population 
and visitors an idea what we would look like if our 
country had a large standing army with barracks 
everywhere. General Funston is in command here, 
and he and his officers are extremely popular in San 
Antonio. Some of the ladies from the military post 


figure prominently in the local musical Kfe. There 
is Mrs, Cushman, who plays violin in the symphony 
orchestra, and there is Mrs. Paul Raborg, an ex- 
cellent pianist with a concerto repertoire. The offi- 
cers attend the concerts, but on the whole play polo 
better than they do the musical instruments. A 
game at the fort was an inspiriting sight. 





The campaign for the support of the S. A. Sym- 
phony Orchestra is in the hands principally of a 
group of very energetic and earnest ladies, who 
leave no effort untried to coax the reluctant dollar 
from the purses of the business men and the public 
generally. During our visit to S. A. there was a 
card party, a dance and a skating contest for the 
benefit of the orchestra, and the skating prizes were 
displayed in the window of Rexall’s drug shop. 
Under the placards announcing the card party was 
the apt line, “We Play for You—You Play for Us.” 





John Steinfeldt, a pupil of Isidore Philip in 
Paris, and later of Rafael Joseffy in New York, is 
one of the busy piano instructors, and finds time 
also for enough practice to keep up his concert 
technic. Not long ago he played the Beethoven C 
minor concerto with the orchestra here. His ex- 
ceedingly pretty pupil, Ruth Bingaman, played the 
Saint-Saéns G minor concerto for us. She is very 
slight, very blonde, and very appealing in her pian- 
Her tone has warmth and her mech- 
anism ripples smoothly. Best of all, she displays 
poetical feeling and sense of musical form. Miss 
Bingaman is to be the soloist in the Saint-Saéns 
number at the next symphony concert. 


istic manner. 





The second soloist of the concert just mentioned 
will be Mrs. Fred Jones, who is down for the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust.” She is a Chicago 
product and sang the role of Leonora in “Trovatore” 
at a public function in which the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra assisted. 





An inspection tour of the missions, some of which 
are heaps of roofless ruins, proved to be a novel 
experience, and one full of historical interest. 
Marks of battle with the early Indians were clearly 
discernible on the old walls and about the narrow 
openings that served for windows and peep holes at 
the same time. The Alamo, another ruin, where 
the Texans made their last stand against the Mexi- 
cans, is in the heart of San Antonio, while the San 
Jose, Concepcion and other missions are scattered 
in a seven mile radius about the city. (In the old 
days they were connected by underground pass- 
ages.) We had heard of the Alamo ever since child- 
hood but always imagined it to be a river. As a 
matter of fact, we were unable to learn through 
questioning of the San Antonians the exact mean- 
ing of the word Alamo. One said it was a fort. 
Another explained that “Alamo” was the Spanish 
for mission. A third offered the suggestion that 
it was the original city hall of the place. Mr. 
Devries hazarded the opinion that Alamo was the 
name of an animal, and he persisted in his view 
until he suddenly struck his hand on his forehead 
and exclaimed, “Oh, I mean a llama.” 





A. M. Cassini-Garcia, of most picturesque appear- 
ance, with a dark complexion, piercing black eyes, 
and a wealth of curly gray hair, is a Musin product, 
and teaches that master’s method of conservatory 
class work. The Cassini-Garcias settled in San An- 
tonio in 1820. The present incumbent of the name 
says jocularly that he does not recall how the city 
looked to him at that time. He has a large class 
and his services are in demand constantly. 





Mrs. Resch, of the Express; Miss Donoho, of 
the Light, and Earl McCloud, of the same paper, 
are daily newspaper people uncommonly well posted 


in musical matters. It was a pleasure to exchange 
ideas with them. 





Mrs. L. L. Marks, vocal teacher, and member of 
the Temple Beth-El Quartet, is a former Saenger 
and Heinemann pupil. She was the soloist at the 
Texas Saengerfest ten years ago and is slated for 
a similar honor this spring in San Antonio. She 
has made a pronounced success here also as a 
teacher. 





Temperature of the weather is one of our great 
sources of delight in this part of Texas. We chortle 
with glee when we note that our thermometer regis- 
ters 77° Fahr. and read in the New York paper that 
the inhabitants of that city are shivering in a chill 
28° atmosphere. 





Emmett Rountree, pupil of Seagle, baritones and 
teaches here with excellent results. Walter Rom- 
berg is a violin instructor at St. Mary’s College. 
Mary Hewson, a Mason pupil, instructs learners in 
the piano paths. Miss Holman carries on the Dun- 
ning cult in this vicinity. Gilbert Schram qualifies 
as a basso, maestro and Beth-E1 Quartet member. 
William H. Smith, a Goliath in stature, towers also 
as a musical Sampson, although his hair is short. He 
plays second bassoon, cello or trombone in the sym- 
phony orchestra, as occasion requires, is president of 
the local musical union, and has charge of the or- 
chestra of thirty pieces at the big department store 
of Wolff & Marx. No other commercial establish- 
ment in this country carries such an orchestral equip- 
ment. Be it said, furthermore, that the music fur- 
nished by the Smith players consists of programs of 
good numbers artistically played. 





The Express and the Light devote a page each, 
Sunday, to music. 





Arthur Claassen, the conductor of the San Anto- 
nio Symphony Orchestra, is an outstanding musical 
figure in the city both because of the fame which 
preceded him here and because of the additional re- 
nown he has won since wielding the baton for the 
orchestra, the Mozart Society of women’s voices, and 
the Beethoven Maennerchor. Arthur Claassen is one 
of those men who must count in a community by 
reason of ability, ambition and force of character. 
He has not the best possible material at his command 
now for symphonic material, but he says that “the 
time will come, and soon, when the membership of 
the San Antonio Orchestra will not give opportunity 
for the least criticism, nor afford openings for com- 
parisons detrimental for our home organization. We 
are laboring under the handicap of too small a guar- 
antee fund, but that is not the fault of the friends 
of the orchestra, who have been generous to support 
it hitherto. We must get more guarantors, that 
is all. And we will get them. Already the realiza- 
tion is growing that a symphony orchestra does not 
represent a plaything or a fad, but is a part of the 
civic assets of every city which considers itself cul- 
tured and progressive. The noble women who are 
aiding the orchestral movement have been able to 
make the business men of San Antonio see the im- 
portance of an orchestra here, and there will be no 
trouble in enlisting the backing of the better element 
in commercial circles. It is not a question of sup- 
porting a certain conductor or of supporting a cer- 
tain organization, but of standing behind the musical 
achievement of the community and working together 
for its proper representation and even its exploita- 
tion.” The assistance commanded by Mr. Claassen 
is of such a nature that there seems to be very little 
doubt of the successful continuance of his orchestra. 
He is wrapped up in the work heart and soul, and 
declared that he would rather rehearse his players 
than eat his dinner. His devoted attitude made en- 
thusiastic guarantee hunters of the ladies in the di- 
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rectorial and managerial boards. The president of 
the Orchestral Association is Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, a 
splendid pianist and thorough music lover. She was 
met, together with Mrs. H. P. Drought, Mrs. Ed- 
ward H. Wilson, Mrs. Edward B. Chandler, Mildred 
Gates, and Mrs. J. B. Lewright. All of them are 
unremitting workers in the cause. 





Mr. Claassen invited us to be present at the regu- 
lar rehearsal and an informal reception of the Mo- 
zart Society, and we enjoyed very much the fresh, 
vital and smooth singing of the fair assemblage. Mr. 
Claassen made a short address and referred to the 
Musicar Courteras the leading musical paper of the 
world. We made a short response and agreed with 


' Mr. Claassen. His club has brought famous solo 


artists to San Antonio and gained financial profit on 
the transactions. They handled as big a thing as the 
recent recital here of Geraldine Farrar. The next 
Mozart entertainment is on April 5, when Ethel Le- 
ginska is to be the pianist. “She has played under 
my auspices in New York,” said Mr. Claassen, “and 
therefore I know what is in store for San Antonio in 
her brilliant and colorful interpretations.” Mrs. 
Hugh Rice is president of the Mozart Society. Mrs. 
Frederick Abbott is its very able accompanist. Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg is the only honorary member of the 
club. Two of the soloists this season were Paul 
Reimers and Fritz Kreisler. 





There is a Junior Symphony Society in San An- 
tonio, an affiliated offshoot from the larger body. 
Its president is Mrs. J. R. Spell. The San Antonio 
Musical Club is presided over by Mrs. W. P. Rom- 
berg. 





“A mellow, buttery baritone” is what a musician 
called one of his colleagues here. A milky soprano 
and creamy contralto are other dairy vocalists we 
have met. As for cheesy tenors, we will make no 
reference to them in this dignified department. 


Charles Cameron Bell was due to deliver a lecture 
on Schumann’s B flat symphony, preceding by sev- 
eral days the performance of that work by the or- 
chestra. At the previous concert the symphony had 
been Beethoven’s “Eroica.” 





Edna and Geneva Polhemus own a fashionable 
millinery shop in San Antonio, but nevertheless are 
devoted Musicat Courter subscribers and readers. 
Miss Edna is a soprano of considerable merit, ac- 
cording to her teacher, Mr. Claassen. If her milli- 
nery venture did not pay so well she would undoubt- 
edly be found in the ranks of the professional sing- 


ers. 





David Melamet, of Baltimore, won a prize in 1892 
with his cantata “America.” The work excited wide 
attention at the time. We found that it was familiar 
here from the fact that a performance of it had 
taken place as recently as three years ago at Hous- 
ton, Tex. 





San Antonio’s first oratorio performance was in 
1914. The work was that not entirely unknown 
composition, “The Messiah.” 





Louise Dunning was at the St. Anthony Hotel 
and formed the center of a warmly admiring group 
of her pupils and disciples. Mrs. Dunning has the 
faculty of winning as many friends with her per- 
sonality as she does through the remarkable results 
of her method of training children in music. The 
Dunning tour in Texas, whither the call for her 
services took her this winter, is a triumphant suc- 
cess. She gives five week courses in each city and 
confines her classes strictly to nine pupils. 





Alois Braun, harmony and theory instructor, 
progressive thinker and writer of the program notes 


of the symphony concerts, made us blush by saying 
that often he chases away the blues by reading 
“Variations.” We do not wish to limp after him 
with a poor compliment of our own, but we can as- 
sure him that he gave us some fine laughs with his 
very witty paragraphs in a little sheet called “Arsis 
and Thesis,” which ran through one successive num- 
ber, principally because it appeared ahead of its 
time in San Antonio. Mr. Braun accompanied 
Merle Alcock and Mme. Gadski this season. 





Mr. Braun told us that not long ago a moving 
picture house ran an advertisement here, reading, 
“Come and see ‘Parsifal’—3,000 feet long.” 





San Antonio has the best subsidized band in the 
United States. Last year it received $10,500, of 
which $9,000 was contributed by the city and $1,500 
by private subscription. William H. Smith is the 
leader. 





The next Saengerfest is to take place at San 
Antonio, May 7 to 10, under the direction of Mr. 
Claassen. The soloists from elsewhere will be 
Mabel Garrison and Carl Schlegel. 





We had the great pleasure of meeting Miss Dor- 
sey, the principal of St. Mary’s Hall. Miss Dorsey 
formerly had charge of a school in Washington, 
and was an ardent supporter of the symphony or- 
chestra in that city. She remembers the days when 
Reginald De Koven was the conductor of the or- 
ganization and worked so hard to make it per- 
manent. Miss Dorsey has a delicious sense of hu- 
mor. She told us the tale of the young lady who 
said to her, “I don’t wish to study music—but just 
pieces.” 





Oscar J. Fox, pupil of Witherspoon, also is an 
organist. He has a fully busy studio. Four months 
ago Mr. Fox began a campaign in Austin, several 
hours away. Although it is the capital of Texas, 
Austin had known no male vocal teacher before the 
appearance there of Mr. Fox. At present his hours 
there are filled to capacity. 





Mrs. Stanley Winters, the capable and energetic 
MusicaL Courter correspondent in San Antonio, 
helped to arrange our stay there practically and in- 
structively. 


Austin, Fleetingly 
Austin, February 28, 1916. 

Only a very short stop was made in the capital of 
Texas. It is not a large city and it is not as mu- 
sically active as many less known places in Texas. 
Dr. F. L. Reed has charge of the music at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and associated with him at that 
institution are Dr. Hans Hartan, Prof. Schoch and 
other good men. 





Emmy Destinn was heard in Austin this winter. 
Her art was admired, but remarks reached our ears 
to the effect that she disappointed her audiences 
greatly by delivering her texts in foreign languages 
and neglecting English. 





Ben Sievers, of the Reed Music Company, is what 
this part of the world loves to designate as a “live 
wire.” He is full of the latest musical information, 
is a crack salesman of Victrolas and their records, 
and handles concerts of the most magnitudinous 
sort whenever the impulse moves him or the right 
attraction happens along. “I used to live in St. 
Louis,” says Mr. Sievers, “but I prefer Austin. I 
know every one here from the bootblack to the 
Governor.” 





On the main street is a news stand provided with 
a coin box but no vender. Over the piles of papers 


is a legend, “The Only Newsboy Who Trusts You. 
Put Your Money in the Box.” 





The Flonzaley Quartet made an enormous hit at 
Georgetown, near here. So did Christine Miller. 





G. A. Sievers is the crack violinist of Austin. He 
teaches at the famous Institute for the Blind. 





Surrounding Austin is a very fertile spinach 
country. 





At one of the music stores we asked for the Mu- 
SICAL CourRIER and were informed that it was sold, 
but that we could have several other music papers. 
They were pointed out to us in a rack. We looked 
at the dates on the papers. They were as follows: 
Etude, February, 1915; Musical America, July 3, 
1915, and Observer, February, 1914. 





Mr. J. R. Reed took us for an interesting motor 
spin through picturesque Austin and constituted 
himself an animated encyclopedia of historical and 
colloquial information. 





The Capitol was visited, with its many relics of 
early Texas days, its fine park approach and its 
monuments of Confederate heroes. The session hall 
was empty and the custodian explained that the 
Texas Legislature meets only every two years. 
“Ah,” sighed Devries, “to be a member of the 
Texas Legislature.” 





While we were riding from Austin to Waco, a 
trip of about three hours, the much lauded balmy 
temperature of 80° odd suddenly fell under the icy 
breath of a gale which the natives dubbed “a 
Norther,” and down went the mercury to the lower 
30's. At the moment of writing we are entering 
Waco, and in the distance we are able to see its 
celebrated twenty-two story Amicable Building. 





We arrive at Waco and go to the hotel. A news- 
paper interviewer appears and seizes upon Mr. 
Devries. 

“How are you, Colonel?” says the scribe. 

“T am not a colonel,” answers Devries. 

“Can I have a few moments of your time, Judge ?” 
persists the newspaper youth. 

“I am not a judge.” This from Devries. 

“All right, Governor ; I would like e 

“I am not a governor,” persists Devries. 

“Who are you, then?” asks the reporter in utter 
surprise. 

“I am the general representative of the Musicar 
Courter.” 

“Bully. 
enough 

Devries gives us a look of ineffable anguish and 
submits. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


ay cen 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS 


The Friday afternoon, March 10, program of the 
Philharmonic Society of New York will comprise 
works of romantic composers, including Schubert's 
“Unfinished” symphony and César Franck’s minor 
symphony. An all-Richard Strauss program will 
be offered at the last concert of the Philharmonic 
Saturday evening series, March 11. Josef Stransky 
has selected “Don Juan,” “Death and Transfigura- 
tion,” “Life of a Hero” and the “Love Scene” from 
“Feuersnot” as the Strauss offerings for this occa 
sion. Sunday afternoon, March 12, Harold Bauer 
will be the piano soloist at the last of the Philhar- 
monic Society’s Brooklyn concerts of the season in 
the Academy of Music. Mr. Bauer will play the 
Schumann concerto, and in compliance with many 
requests Mr. Stransky will repeat the “Pathétique” 
symphony of Tschaikowsky in Brooklyn. Wagner’s 
prelude to “Meistersinger” also will be performed. 





Now, General, if you will be kind 


” 
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DOUBLE ROYALTIES 








When you go to the shoemaker to buy a pair of 
shoes, you pay for them and then the shoes become 
your property. You do not pay an additional 
royalty of a cent or two a day to the shoemaker for 
each day that you wear them. If any shoemaker 
should propose to sell you shoes upon that condition, 
a daily royalty for their use beside the original pur- 
chase price, you would immediately call upon the 
authorities to examine him for his sanity. 

Now the Musica Courier has always been a 
staunch friend of the American composer. It has 
done everything it could to further his rights and 
is constantly decrying the smallness of his emolu- 
ments. But we do not believe in two bills which are 
now before Congress (7624 H,. R. and 3342 Senate), 
which provide that every public institution operated 
for gain, though no direct pecuniary charge or ad- 
mission fee is charged for entry, shall pay a stated 
sum to the Composers, Authors and Publishers 
Copyright Society for the privilege of having their 
orchestras and entertainers play and sing music, the 
copyright ownership of which is vested in the mem- 
bership of the society. No charge, however, will be 
made for performances given exclusively for re- 
ligious, charitable or educational purposes. This 
would apply to all music performed in theatres of 
any sort and in hotels and restaurants as well. 

The idea is nothing new. It has been tried out in 
Germany and France for several years with more 
or less success. In Germany the managers of all 
the big health resorts—Nauheim, Kissingen, Carls- 
bad, Marienbad and so forth—have a strong asso- 
ciation of their own. Back in 1911 this society 
passed a resolution that as long as the musicians’ 
organization, which was headed by Richard Strauss, 
continued in its demand for what was regarded by 
the directors as unjust royalties for the perform- 
ance of their music, no music subject to such royal- 
ties should be played at any of these resorts; and 
this resolution was acted upon with firmness. We 
have gotten out of touch with the German side of 
the question since then and do not know what is the 
practice now. 

However, it is hard to understand the justice of 
the composer having his cake and eating it too. In 
other words, he receives a just royalty from the 
publisher and it is hard to understand how he is 
entitled to further returns. It is the case over again 
of the shoemaker mentioned above. The composer 
must remember that his composition represents ab- 
solutely nothing except so many black dots and 
lines upon white paper. Until the professional mu- 
sician has purchased this paper and paid for it (of 
which payment the composer obtains his right 
share), the composition represents nothing at all. 
It is the musician who does all the advertising for 
the composition, for he plays it and thus makes it 
known. If those who hear it like it, they go and 
purchase copies and thus the work is spread from 
ear to ear. If the composer thinks that he has a 
just claim for royalties for the performance of his 
work, beside the publishers’ royalty, it would seem 
as if the musician who performs it has an equally 
just claim against the composer on account of ad- 
vertising. 


OSCAR REDIVIVUS ? 


The New York Tribune of March 1 published a 
Philadelphia despatch dated February 29, as fol- 
lows 


Oscar Hammerstein is coming back to Philadelphia, 
where once in his career as an impresario he was almost 


a failure, 
A company is being formed by Norman S, Sherwood, a 


well known Philadelphia real estate broker, to build an 
opera house on the site of the old Church Building, at 
the northwest corner of Broad and Spruce streets. The 
plot is 80x180 feet, is owned by William S. Bryant and is 


valued at about $750,000. The location is one block south 
of the Academy of Music, - 

The opera house company, it is said, will be informally 
directed by Mr, Hammerstein until an agreement has ex- 
pired which Mr. Hammerstein made with the backers of 
his first opera house venture in Philadelphia, the Metro- 
politan, at Broad and Poplar streets, not to build any 
more in Philadelphia until the expiration of a specified 
period. This period will expire shortly. Then Mr. Ham- 
merstein is expected to assume active management of the 


company. 

This last is not admitted by the promoters of the opera 
house. But Mr. Hammerstein has made several recent 
visits to Philadelphia. He will be here again next week. 
When questioned today, Mr. Sherwood said a company 
was being organized to build another opera house and that 
Mr. Hammerstein was to act in an advisory capacity. 

At least it is a good story and, considering the 
meteoric ups and downs of O. H., there might even 
be a grain of truth in it. 


enieeiepilpanieanmes 


THE LATE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 


The whole world learned with regret last week 
of the death of Carmen Sylva, the poet queen of 
Roumania. She will be lamented by many an artist, 
poet and musician, to whom she was a source of 
inspiration, kindling them by her enthusiasm and 
ever leading on to greater achievements by her en- 
couragement as by her own example. 

The Musica Courier is fortunate in being able 
to publish some personal reminiscences of the late 
Queen obtained from Arthur Hartmann, the well 
known violinist, who had the privilege of knowing 
the Queen well, for on his various tours of the 
Balkan States he always played in Bucharest at the 
Court of King Carol and Queen Elizabeth and spent 
entire days, from morning till evening, in the 
(Queen’s company. 

Reminiscing on the death of Carmen Sylva, Mr. 
Hartmann comments: “She was a woman of great 
beauty of soul, who like the fairies brought light 
and spiritual uplift to the ignorant, help to the poor, 
a home for the blind, and worked to enlarge the 
scope of the artists and writers. Carmen Sylva— 
voice of the woods—was a woman of superior 
mental and physical strength, a gifted writer and an 
accomplished musician. Her personality attracted 
not only the northern artists, but poets and musi- 
cians from the East, and from her private purse she 
maintained a string quartet which played for her 
—and with her-—almost daily. 

“Like a true musician, she worshipped at the 
shrine of Bach, and many are the sonatas of 
Bach which she and I played together, while at the 
same time Her Majesty recited the words she had 
written into the score—the poetic outpourings of 
an exquisite nature.” 

Mr. Hartmann possesses several autographed 
books by the late Queen, also a large photograph 
bearing the inscription, “In memory of many happy 
hours spent with the maestro.” 

From the late King Charles, Hartmann received 
the unusual distinction of being appointed to the 
Order of Bene Merenti. 


onhialniaconnes 


Brahms regarded Cherubini’s “Medée” as an ex- 
ample of “the highest dramatic music,” we are told 
by Frederick Niecks in the Monthly Musical Rec- 
ord. Beethoven, Weber, Hauptmann, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Spohr, Méhul, etc., were 
other warm admirers of Cherubini. Ask suddenly 
of some of the modern composers to sing, whistle, 
or play a passage by Cherubini. 

a 


What will the critics say about Josef Holbrooke 
now? Those who have accused him of morbid 
tastes for setting so much of Poe’s verse to music 
will rub their eyes when they read that Holbrooke 
has just won a fifty dollar prize for a string quartet 
called “The Pickwick Club.” 





HINSHAW OPERA PRIZE 


The following letter from William Wade Hin- 
shaw, in reply to certain queries in a letter recently 
published in the Musicat Courter, is self explana- 
tory, and clears up a number of points regarding 
conditions of the contest: 


To the Musical Courier: 

In the February 24 issue of the Musica Courier was a 
letter signed “A Composer,” asking for my views on two 
points in the rules governing the opera prize which I am 
offering, and suggesting that discussion of these points 
might prove of benefit to competitors. 

The first point raised concerns the condition the “opera 
must be grand opera, so recognized,” and the question 
seems to be what is meant by “grand opera, so recognized?” 

In making the rules I studied long over this question, and 
even thought of offering three prizes instead of one, so 
as to cover all possible classifications, but finally decided to 
use the phrase “so recognized” and let it cover the whole 
point and save confusion. 

In using this phrase I intend it to grant much latitude, 
both for the composer and the librettist. For example, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company is a grand opera company 
and gives only grand opera, but if one looks over their 
list of productions one finds operas of large divergence of 
character, some heavy, some light, some comic, some even 
of only “one act.” Yet all are grand operas, “so recog- 
nized.” 

There are “Die Meistersinger,” “Il Barbiere di Seviglia” 
and “Le Donne Curiose,” all comic operas in their essence, 
but nevertheless grand opera. Then there are “Don Pas- 
quale,” “Martha,” “Hansel and Gretel” and the “Secret of 
Suzanne,” all light operas, but nevertheless grand operas. 
Then there are hosts of others, all different in character 
and weight, both musically and dramatically, but all are 
grand operas, “so recognized.” 

In America we have a definite understanding as to what 
is grand opera and what is light and comic opera, and the 
judges in the contest will be musicians who know the dif- 
ference and who will be instantly able to classify all man- 
uscripts. 

No opera .will be shut out that can qualify within the 
scope of operas given at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
excepting that no opera must take over two and one-half 
hours. 

The second point raised concerns the orchestra, and the 
questioner asks if a really adequate orchestration can be 
made for only twenty-five players and whether the plan 
of instrumentation suggested by me is well balanced? 

Before making this plan I consulted two of America’s 
best authorities on the proper plan of instruments for a 
well balanced orchestra of twenty-five players to play an 
opera without chorus, and each of these men submitted a 
plan to me for my use. Their plans were almost identical 
and were about what I have suggested, so I believe that 
I am speaking with authority as to the plan of instruments 
being well and properly balanced, for general operatic pur- 
poses. I did not ask these men if they thought it possible 
to make an adequate grand opera score for an orchestra of 
twenty-five players. I simply told them what I wanted and 
they kindly submitted a plan for twenty-five players as 
being the best in their judgment for general purposes of 
opera. 

I have, however, asked a number of eminent composers 
about the possibility of scoring an opera effectively for 
twenty-five players, and all think it can be done, but that 
it will require special technic and much ingenuity. 

Personally, I have a strong belief that it can be done, and 
with marvelous beauty and fine effect. The plan of instru- 
mentation, however, is not obligatory and may be changed 
by the composer. 

Let it be understood distinctly that in asking for an 
orchestration for twenty-five players, I want it for that 
number and have no intention of augmenting any part of it 
by adding local talent when on the road. My belief is 
that if the orchestration is well written for twenty-five 
players, it will prove entirely adequate for ordinary opera 
houses. If an opera should make an extraordinary success 
so that it would be in demand by the large opera houses it 
would be easy to make a new orchestration for a large 
orchestra. 

But in offering this prize, I am interested specially in 
producing a repertoire of operas that will make possible 
full seasons of opera in any city that is large enough to 
support its own dramatic company. In order to show 
those cities that thoroughly enjoyable performances of 
opera can be given without a chorus and with a small or- 
chestra, it will be necessary to take some of these operas 
on the road until the public is sufficiently convinced and 
has the courage to create local enterprises. 

Wit1amM Wane HinsHaw. 
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THE BYSTANDER. 


Early Victorian Ballads?—The Rebuke Gentle—“Color’—A Late Comer— 
“ Ushing ”’ 














Within the last year or two there have been a lot of 
magazine and newspaper articles about the English ballad 
in America. There sticks in my mind a song which I used 
to hear when a very small youngster. Whether it is one 
of the college songs, invented, beloved and used by glee 
clubs, or whether it really is of respectable ancient origin I 

‘donot know. The tune is avery primitive one, so that the 
latter hypothesis seems probable. The words start off like 
this : 

“Old Noah, he built himself an ark, 
Luddy, fuddy, id-fy-uddy-fee-a !” 

Then it goes on to repeat the firsi line, after which we 
are assured that “He built it strong of hickory bark” and 
then comes the “luddy, fuddy” business again. The second 
verse is about 

“He chose the animals two by two, 
The elephant and the kangaroo,” 
with a lot more “luddy fuddies.” 

Somehow I associated this song with the play of “Rose- 
dale,” the second one I ever saw, “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
having had the honor of meeting my first approval. It 
was at the old Boston Museum, with its famous stock com- 
pany. Eben Plympton was the hero in “Rosedale,” and 
he had to sing an old song about some mysterious Lord 
Bateman: 

“Lord Bateman was a noble lord, 

A noble lord he was of high degree. 
He was determin-ed to go abroad, 

To go strange countries for to see-e-e.” 

There is a fine old tune goes with it. There was also 
a queer little book which contained the music and the whole 
of the ballad detailing the adventures of this Lord Bate- 
man, with quaint drawings bythe famous English cartoon- 
ist, George Cruickshank, who furnished splendid illustra- 
tions for a number of Dickens’ works. 

Perhaps some friend would be kind enough to let the 
“Bystander” know whether “Noah and His Ark” (and 
“Lord Bateman” too) are, as I suspect, only early Vic- 
torian products or really of that age, which would entitle 
them to more respectful attention as being, in a certain 
measure, folksongs. 

** * & * 

After young Felix von Weingartner had finished his 
work at the Leipsic Conservatory he went, as was the fash- 
ion at that time, to present himself to Franz Liszt at 
Weimar. 

Now Leipsic, conservative in music then as it is today, 
had never received the works of Franz Liszt with suf- 
ficient warmth to please him. In fact, Leipsic had shown 
itself quite unfriendly toward his compositions, and the 
great master of the piano resented it. 

Weingartner was presented. 

“Charmed,” said Liszt; “where have you studied?” 

“At Leipsic, Meister,” replied Weingartner. 

“Leipsic, Leipsic?” said Liszt, as if he had difficulty in 
recalling the city, which, as a matter of fact, is only two 
or three hours away. “Oh, yes”—and the light of remem- 
brance came into his eyes. ‘“That’s a fine place to take 
breakfast when you’re on the way from here to Dresden.” 

se eee 


Some day there will be a short essay in this column on 
the “Gentle Art of Ushing”; in other words, a treatise a la 
Isaak Walton on “The Compleat Usher.” Of course a 
thorough knowledge of music cannot be fairly demanded 
of an usher, but at least there should be some one in charge 
in our large concert halls with enough knowledge to pre- 
vent the ushers from making stupid blunders. At a recent 
piano recital the first group was made up of a single num- 
ber followed by a sonata. The late comers were carefully 
prevented from going to their seats after the first num- 
ber was finished, but were allowed to troop down the aisles 
after the first movement of the sonata. At another concert 
there were some late arrivals ill bred enough to parade di- 
rectly past the performers to seats in the front row while the 
music was going on, something for which the ushers were 
primarily responsible in letting them pass into the aisles. 
At still another concert the ushers failed to recognize the 
last movement of an unfamiliar symphony known as Bee- 
thoven’s fifth. It was only when a musician in the back 
row of the audience gave his word of honor that the im- 
mortal man of Vienna had omitted unaccountably to pro- 
vide a fifth movement that the doors were opened to let 
out the audience. 

x«** * * * 

Speaking of “color in music,” Debussy has a song called 

“Green,” there is “The White Lady” by Tschaikowsky (and 


Suppé has an overture with the same title, n’est ce pas?), 
Cyril Scott has a “Danse Négre,” quite dusky in color 
(though written in C and not principally for the black keys, 
as one might suppose), and surely kind friends will write 
to remind me of various other spectral musical products 
which I have forgotten; all of which was started by some 
one saying to me that Stravinsky is at work on a new 
symphonic poem to be called simply “Blue” and to stand in 
the key of “Asia Minor.” (This joke positively copy- 
righted.) 
i oe 
Which reminds one of the old, old story about the freshly 
made widow who would never play anything except the 
well known Chopin G flat etude for a year after her hus- 
band died, because it was almost entirely on the black keys. 
eu: 8° 8 
It was Maurits Leefson of Philadelphia who told me this 
story. What is more, he says it is a true one. It is about 
a lady who was delayed and did not get to the concert hall 
until after the program had begun. “Where are they now?” 
she inquired of the door man as she gave up her ticket. 
“Just beginning the ninth symphony, madame.” 
“Heavens! am I as late as that?” 
cece ees 
These musical fellows are just full of jokes. Another 
one told me the other day the new definition of a mor- 
ganatic marriage—‘“chicken a la King.” 
+ O16 6 
A friend of mine in Paris always insisted on referring 
to the distinguished composer of “Louise” as Gus Car- 
penter. 
a i 
Binks says “Beethoven est un trés Bonn compositeur.” 
Byron Hace. 





Marcella Craft’s New Role 


To Marcella Craft music lovers will shortly find them- 
selves indebted for the opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with an example of a portion of 





rounded and balanced that no difference of registers is noticed and 
there always is a suggestion of reserve force. Her legato is master- 
ful and throughout her singing of the great aria one feels the dra 
matic power and repose of a true artist. 

No more pleasing or melodious composition was ever written than 
the “Inflammatus,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” The chorus and 
orchestra form a delightful accompaniment and background for the 
solo voice, which has all the appeal of a wonderful violin or the song 
of a skylark. It offered a pleasing contrast to the weird music of 
“Salome” and the artist’s voice rang out sweet and true in every 


phase. It was a delightful close to a rarely beautiful concert. 





Recital by Ellis Clark Hammann 
with Hans Kindler Assisting 


Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist, assisted by Hans Kindler, 
cellist, will give a recital in Witherspoon Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on Wednesday evening, March 15, under the direc- 
tion of the Smit Musical Bureau. These artists will play 
Beethoven's sonata in A major for piano and cello and 
the “Variations Symphoniques” for cello and piano by 
Boellmann. Mr. Hammann’s solo numbers will include 
works by Chopin and Schumann as well as Tausig’s ar- 
rangement of a Scarlatti pastorale. This recital already 
has been practically sold out, for both these artists are 
favorites with the musical public of the “Quaker City.” 





Schelling’s New York Dates 





Owing to the fact that he will appear at the New York 
Hippodrome, on Sunday evening, March 12, Ernest Schel- 
ling, pianist, will not play at Aeolian Hall on Friday, 
March 1o. 

Schelling, however, will be one of the galaxy of artists 
which includes Paderewski, to appear at Carnegie Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, March 15, at a benefit for musicians 
and of the Paris suffering 
from the effects of the war. 


members Conservatoire now 


Miss Martinelli*Arrives on Earth 
Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, and 


Signora Martinelli became the proud parents of a baby 
girl on March 3. 


The City Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mobile, Ala., 
president, Mrs. James O. Smith, was recently addressed by 
Blanche G. Loveredge, dean of the Woman's College of 
Montgomery, Ala. The lecture, which was given at the 
home of Mrs. Duke Goodman, was preceded by a short 


musical program. 





Wagner’s earliest style of operatic 
composition. The noted American 
soprano will be heard at some of the 
orchestral appearances in the prin- 
cipal aria of Ada, the leading female 
character in “Die Feen,” the com- 
poser’s first opera. This work, writ- 
ten when Wagner was in his early 
twenties, is designed very much 
along the Italian lines of the time. 
It was never performed during the 
composer’s lifetime, however, being 
first given as a curiosity in Munich 
about thirty years ago. Since then 
it has been occasionally performed 
there, and while singing in the Bava- 
rian capital a couple of years ago, 
Miss Craft was heard several times 
in this work. Miss Craft’s managers 
expect this number will be as popu- 
lar as the Strauss “Salomé” scene, 
which she has been singing with 
great success this season, as the fol- 
lowing notice from the San Antonio 
Express of February 17 shows: 
Anyone after having heard and seen Gar- 
den in her part in the Strauss opera might 
be pardoned for believing it impossible for 
the closing scene from 
sung in concert, without the aid of gesture 
other than in facial and vocal expression; 
the wonderful singing of Marcella Craft, 
for whom Strauss re-arranged the closing 
scene, was therefore an all the more aston- 
ishing revelation, Impossible to sing the 
words of Wilde to the music of Strauss 
without the aid of gesture? Once the an 
swer would have been “yes,” but Marcella 
Craft. has proven otherwise. The weird, 
the terrible words of that most repulsive 





“Salome” to be 














of operatic masterpieces do not need the 
gruesome appurtenance, the contorted body, 
the fearful burden on the plate. It is not 
necessary to see the shields that crush 
Salome to the dust; Marcella Craft makes 
one feel them. The great prima donna is 
mistress of the greatest in the vocal art. . . . 

Miss Craft's conception of the music is 
not less effective for being more refined in 
expression, Though slight of build, 
Miss Craft has a voice of great breadth 


mus. 





One might think at first glance that one of the foremost concert art- 
ists of this country had forsaken the song world for that of the brush. 
No so, Percy Hemus is a singer individual in his personality, voice, inter- 
pretations and program building. 

The above cut is a miniature of a Hemus window card—one of many 
individual cards sent out by the progressive representatives of Mr. He- 








and carrying power, and so beautifully 
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Charles Cameron Bell,.a Much 
Demanded San Antonio Tenor 


Charles Cameron Bell, tenor soloist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, of San Antonio, Texas, is also director 


of the auxiliary chorus of the Tuesday Musicale and hon- 





CHARLES CAMERON BELL, 
Tenor, 


orary member of Tuesday Musicale Club, beside being an 
active artist member of the Beethoven Maennerchor, Dur- 
ing the past season he appeared successfully with the San 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra under Arthur Claassen’s di- 
rection. Mr. Bell has prepared a special lecture on Schu- 
mann’s B flat symphony. The tenor will make a tour next 


season, 


Attractive Program Under Jacobs’ Direction 


With Max Jacobs as director, the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Orchestra gave a program under the auspices of 
the Montauk Club of Brooklyn, Thursday evening, March 
2. Dora Da Vera, soprano, and Irwin E, Hassell, pianist, 
assisted, Jt was the second concert this season given by 
the orchestra under Mr, Jacobs’ direction, and was a sig 
The program in full follows: 

“Coronation March” (Meyerbeer), overture, 
munde” (Schubert), aria from “Manon” (Massenet), 
Dora Da Vera; “Peer Gynt” suite: “morning,” “Death of 
Nell 


nal success 
“Rose- 


dances : 


Asa,” “Anitra’s Dance” (Grieg) ; Gwyn 

“Country Dance,” “Pastoral Dance,” “Merry Makers’ 
Dance” (German); “Tarantella” (Liszt), Irwin E. Has- 
sell; “Artist Life’ (waltz) (Strauss), “My Laddie” 


(Thayer), “My Lover, He Comes on the Skee (Clough- 
Leighter),. Miss Da Vera, and the “Tannhaduser” march 
(Wagner). 


Mme. Meiville-Liszniewska Plays at 
the Western College for Women 


Oxford, Ohio, February 28, 1916 
Melville-Liszniewska, the American pianist, gave 
recital at the Western College on Saturday 


She imparted a wonderfully human 


Mme. 
a brilliant 
evening, February 26 
interest to all her numbers in addition to the keen admira- 
skill in technic. Perhaps the 
group of “Scenes Childhood” 
as charmingly done as anything on the program, because 
of the imagination, warmth and color of the vivid yet deli- 
cate contrasts she drew, by the strength of her maternal 
The full program is as follows: 
(Bach-D' Albert), 


tion she aroused by her 


Schumann’s from was 


affections and reveries 


Organ prelude and fugue, D major 


sonata, op. 78 (Beethoven), rhapsody, op. 79, No. 1 (J. 
Brahms), “Scenes of Childhood” (Schumann), nocturne, 
E major, waltz, E minor, mazurka, C sharp minor, scherzo, 
B minor (Chopin), (encore) etude (Tschaikowsky), “Two 
Polish Folksongs” (Moniuszko), “Spring” (arranged by I. 
Friedman), “Spinning Song” (arranged by H. Melcer), 
“La Cathedrale Engloutie” (Debussy), “Humoresque” (Le- 
schetizky), “Serenade” (Rubinstein), scherzo, F sharp 
(D’Albert), (encore) “Humoreske” (Max Reger), (en- 
core) “Romance” (Schumann). 

On leaving the Western College, Mme. Liszniewska went 
to Omaha, Neb., to fill another engagement. 





Soprano and Pianist in Aldie, Va., Concert 


On Saturday, February 26, a concert was given in the 
High School Hall, Aldie, Va., with great success by Kath- 
erine D. Taylor, mezzo-soprano, and Sade C. Styron, pian- 
ist; both musicians responded to several encores, and a re- 
turn engagement has been planned. Miss Styron is a 
Washington girl and a gifted pupil of Alice Burbage. Miss 
Taylor, daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Sidney Taylor, 
U. S. A., has a naturally beautiful voice, which has been 
developed under the personal teaching of Dick Root. Miss 
Taylor has also had some experience in opera, having sung 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, and expects after 
leaving Miss Root’s tutelage to follow an operatic career. 

The following program was given: Rondo, “Rage Over 
the Lost Coin” (Beethoven), Miss Styron; “Connais tu le 
pays,” “Mignon” (Thomas), “Sans Toi” (D’Hardelot), 
Miss Taylor; prelude, No. 17, valse, C minor (Chopin), 
Miss Styron; “Die Nacht” (Richard Strauss), “Till I 
Wake” (Indian love lyrics) (Amy Woodforde-Finden), 
“My Laddie” (Princess Troubetsky), Miss Taylor; “From 
a German Forest” (MacDowell), “Liebeswalzer” (Mos- 
kowski), Miss Styron; “I Love Thee So” (DeKoven), 
“An Irish Love Song” (Margaret Ruthven Lang), “Can’t 
Yo’ Heah Me Callin’” (Cara Roma), Miss Taylor. 








Recital by Metropolitan Opera Artist 


Mariska Aldrich, mezzo-contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, presented an interesting program of songs 
in German, French, Russian and English, at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, on Sunday evening, March 5, before 
a large and enthusiastic audience. The charm of her per- 
sonality, the beauty of her phrasing and diction, and the 
appeal of her interpretations afforded much pleasure to her 
delighted listeners. Among the composers whose songs 
were heard were Schubert, Wolf, Martini, Godard, Pessard, 
Hadley, Tietjens, Coleridge-Taylor, Carpenter and Mary 
Turner Salter. Of special interest was the group of Rus- 
sian and Hungarian folksongs which closed the program. 

Maurice Eisner furnished the accompaniments. 





Besekirsky, Violinist, Announces March Bookings 


Wassili Besekirsky, the Russian violinist who has been 
heard with splendid success in various portions of the 
United States this season, numbers among his engagements 
for March appearances in several important cities. March 
10 and 11 he will be heard in Philadelphia; March 16, 
Norwalk, Conn.; March 18, New York City; March 21, 
North East, Pa., and on March 23 at Buffalo, N. Y. A 
number of other engagements have been booked, and will 
be announced |fater. 





Foerster Compositions Heard Frequently 





Adolph M. Foerster’s compositions are meeting with 
continuous favor. At a recent concert given by the Ban- 
gor (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra, his suite No. 2 from op. 
47 was performed, This work consists of four move- 
ments, and as played by this orchestra, of which Horace 
Mann Pullen is conductor, it aroused much favorable com- 
ment among those present. . 





For its fourth open meeting the Music Study Club 
of Birmingham, Ala., arranged a recital of English, Irish 
and Scotch folksongs, sung in costume, by the Misses Ful- 
ler, with Irish harp accompaniment. 


Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s Studio Recital 





Mme. Haggerty-Snell gave another interesting musicale 
in her residence-studio, 130 West Ninety-seventh street, 
New York, on Saturday evening, March 4, before an audi- 
ence which was as appreciative as it was large. 

Among the participants were several pupils whose work 
at this musicale showed marked improvement over their last 
appearances, which is another evidence of Mme. Haggerty- 
Snell’s successful guidance. 

At the conclusion of the program, Mme. Hagerty-Snell 
was prevailed upon to sing, and delighted those present 
with the rendition of several numbers. 

The program was as follows: “Somewhere a Voice Is 
Calling” (Tate), Mr. Manderson; “Little White Bird” 
(Strickland), Miss Christal; “Love Is Mine,” Mr. Cornell; 
“When I Awake, Love” (Smith), Mr. Dibble; “When Love 
Is Done” (McLean), Mrs. Strader; “Aida” (Verdi), Mr. 
Gallo; “Rose in the Bud” (Foster), “Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes” (Old English), Mr. Manderson; “Ele- 
gie” (Massenet), “When Love Is Kind” (Old English), 
Miss Christal; “Then You'll Remember Me” (Balfe), 
“Perfect Day” (Jacobs-Bond), Mr. Cornell; “Requiem” 
(Homer), “Forgotten” (Cowles), Mr. Dibble; “Oh, Prom- 
ise Me” (De Koven), “All Through the Night” (Old 
Welsh), Mrs. Strader; “E Lucevan le Stella” (Puccini), 
“M’Appari,” from opera “Martha” (Flotow), Mr. Gallo; 
“They Call Me Mimi” (“La Bohéme”) (Puccini), “A Song 
of India” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), “La Colomba” (folksong), 
(Shindler), “By Courier” (reading) (O’Henry), “Butter- 
flies,” Miss Curren; “The Nile” (Xavier Lerou), “Spirit 
Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), “If” (Denza), Miss Williams. 


Stella Prendergast-Wren to Be 
Soloist with Philharmonic Society 





Stella Prendergast-Wren, wife of Judge Wren, of Waco, 
Texas, has been secured as soloist by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, for its appearance in Waco, on May 3. 
Mrs. Prendergast-Wren is the possessor of a beautiful 





STELLA PRENDERGAST-WREN, 


Dramatic soprano, 


dramatic soprano voice, and is the well known president of 
the Euterpean Musical Club of Waco, and first vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas Federation of Music Clubs. She will 
tour next season in concert. 











ESTABLISHED 1893 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is an orchestra in every sense of the word. 
They play brilliantly, they have a conductor who is a man of force, and they 
will be warmly welcomed the next time they return. 
this same opinion and gave to them a most cordial greeting.” — Hackett in the 


12 TIMES STAR BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DR. 


Chicago Post. 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 


The audience was of 
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PORTLAND ORCHESTRA HEARD AGAIN 


Numerous Artists Presented on Club Programs—Recital Notes 
and Club Programs 








445 Sherlock Building, : 
Portland, Ore., February 24, 1916. 


Last Sunday afternoon the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra presented its fifth program of the season and brought 
great pleasure to 2,200 Oregonians. This time Harold Bay- 
ley directed the organization of fifty-six professional musi- 
cians. Haydn’s “Farewell” symphony was played after the 
manner of its performance by the composer; that is, the 
players blew out their music rack candles and left the 
stage, two at a time, during the rendition of the symphony. 
Other selections were Debussy’s “L’apres-midi d’un Faune,” 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” Lacome’s “Gitanilla” suite and 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture. It was a meritorious 
concert. That the efforts of this capable orchestra are 
appreciated is shown by the quality and size of the audi- 
ences which gather at the monthly performances 


CLus PROGRAMS 


Participants in recent club programs have been Claire 
Oakes, pianist; Mrs. R. F. Feemster, soprano; the Mignon 
Vocal Trio (Elizabeth Johnson, Ella Hoberg Tripp, Vernie 
Flanders), and the Chapman Trio (Marie Chapman, vio- 
linist; Josephine Wagner, cellist; Katherine Kern, pian- 
ist), who were heard by the Monday Musical Club (Mrs. 
Percy W. Lewis, president), and Mrs, Charles E. Sears, 
soprano; Paul Wessinger, baritone; Charles Dierke, ac- 
companist, and Genevieve Frazer, pianist, who appeared 
before the MacDowell Club (Mrs, Thomas Carrick Burke, 
president). Mrs. Harry B. Torrey also appeared before 
the MacDowell Club and gave a talk on Brahms. 


Mrs. J. Curtis Simmons’ REcITAL 


A singer of much promise is Mrs. J. Curtis Simmons, so- 
prano, who was heard in the Hotel Benson. Mrs. Sim- 
mons, who was presented by Gio. Tyler-Taglieri, sings with 
feeling. Many of her 
friends and admirers were present and gave evidence of 
their hearty enjoyment by prolonged applause. Ernesto 
Claudio, a gifted violinist, assisted. Constance Piper, one 
of our best accompanists, was at the piano. 


She has a good stage presence. 


Dr. ALMA WeEssTER PoweELt LECTURES. 


Dr. Alma Webster Powell, soprano, and president of the 
New York Welfare League, delivered a public lecture-re- 
cital this week on the theme “Music Is a Human Need.” 
She is devoting her time to the work of urging the peo- 
ple to ask the government for publicly supported schools 
for musical instruction. Dr. Powell is touring the coun- 
try at her own expense. 


Stupents HEAR SYMPHONY 


Three hundred members of the various high school or- 
chestras and 1,700 students from the Jefferson High School 
were the invited guests of the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra at its last rehearsal. William Robinson Boone, dean 
of the Oregon Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, gave a short talk on music, much to the delight of the 
students. He is a fine speaker. 


Witmot Goopwin’s Concert 


Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, assisted by Maurice Warner, 
violinist, and Lee Cronican, pianist, came this week and 


gave two splendid concerts in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 
They appeared under the direction of the National So- 
ciety for Broader Education. Joun R, OaTMAN. 





An Unkind Trick. 


Somebody has been doing his worst in the “Mail Chute” 
column of the New York Evening Mail, with the follow- 
ing result: 

“Emerging from his club after an excellent dinner, 
Cheseborough van Pinkworth was at peace with all the 
world—for a while. In a weak moment he accepted an 
invitation to attend ‘An Evening with Music’ at the home 
of Abner Stiffles, a millionaire sausage casing manufac- 
turer, little knowing what the fates had in store for him. 
Arriving at the Stiffles mansion he was ushered into the 
palatial music room and forthwith introduced to little 
Susie Stiffles, a darling child of twelve years. ‘Mr. van 
Pinkworth,’ gushed Mrs. Stiffles, ‘as a patron of the fine 
arts, we have prepared a little treat for you. Our Susie 
has just finished a three years course of study under Pro- 
fessor Cantthink, and he pronounces the child a real 
prodigy. She is to play Liszt’s transcription of Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde” for you, and then—yes, here is our 
little surprise—the entire twenty-two selections of the 
Schumann “Carneval” suite.’ 

“Following a lot of coaxing by her mother, little Susie 
Stiffles seated herself at the piano, adjusted the piano stool 
eight or nine times, fidgeted around a bit, told everybody 
to keep quiet, and, in short, felt just as comfortable as an 
efficiency expert does on trial balance day. She finally 
launched forth on her cruel attack, totally oblivious of the 
fact that Wagner and Liszt left entirely good reputations 
behind them. The selection over, Van Pinkworth, with a 
benevolent smile on his face, drew from the folds of his 
coat a neat ‘little box of chocolates. In each piece of 
chocolate he had cleverly concealed twenty-five grains of 
cyanide of potassium. Patting the talented youngster on 
the head he asked her to have a few candies before pro- 
ceeding with the rest of her arduous program. With child- 
ish naivete Susie crammed three or four of the chocolates 
into her mouth. At this point Mr, van Pinkworth excused 
himself on the plea that he had to see a friend off for 
New Rochelle. A few days later that benefactor of man- 
kind, Cheseborough van Pinkworth, was seated in his den 
reading the newspaper accounts of the funeral of Susie 
Stiffles, the child prodigy. It appears that her teacher, 
Professor Cantthink, is completely prostrated, and may 
have to work for a living from now on. ‘Well,’ chuckled 
Van Pinkworth, ‘it looked to me as if some of these high 
sounding chemicals have real value after all.’ 

“Brrr DurHAM.” 





Is it not surprising at a symphony concert in listening 
to an early Debussy work—“L’Aprés midi du faune,” for 
instance—or to one of the Strauss symphonic poems, to 
think that these works—which hardly confuse our auditory 
nerves more than Bach nowadays—literally “set us by the 
ears” only ten or a dozen years ago and set loose a storm 
of critical invective and discussion? “Sic semper.” 





The Apollo Club, of San Antonio, Tex., is a male chorus 
of twenty members. Its president is Albert M. Fischer 
and H. W. B. Barnes, musical director of the San Antonio 
Music Festival Association, is the club’s conductor. The 
club’s design is to sing in English, as San Antonio has a 
number of German singing societies. 


Artists to Play for Fellow Musicians 





Musicians in this country are rallying from all directions 
in support of the benefit to be given at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on March 15 in behalf of their fellow artists of 
the Paris Conservatoire, who have been crippled or made 
destitute by the European war, Seven different nationali- 
ties of art are represented in this benefit, Ernest Schelling 
is the American representative ; Enrique Granados, that of 
Spain; Paderewski, of Poland; Adolph Betti, of the Fion- 
zaley Quartet, Italy; Ivan D'Archambau, Belgium; Al 
fred Pochon, Switzerland, and Lucien Muratore and 
Georges Barrere, France. Stojowsky and the Trio de 
Lutece have already been added to this first group of 
artists, 

Many of the artists from the conservatoire are at the 
front. It is, moreover, a strange but true fatality that in 
so many instances the injuries sustained by those musician- 
soldiers fighting for their country have invariably been in 
hand or arm or fingers—thereby terminating their pro- 
fessional if not their physical careers. 

The present project was instigated by Ernest Schelliny, 
who became a student at the conservatoire at the age of 
seven years, where he obtained his training in Chopin's 
music. The benefit was not the result of any appeal from 
abroad, but of friends on this side of the water, who, 
recognizing this tremendous need, are holding out the hand 
of fellowship to relieve it, 

The present project is an admirable opportunity for 
Americans to express their gratitude for favors “past and 
present” to musical Europe. The proceeds are to be sent 
direct to the cOnservatoire for distribution. On the -act- 
ing committee are Mrs, Robert Bacon, Mrs, Linzee Blag- 
den, Miss Field, Mrs. Ernest Schelling and Mabel Choate. 
Tickets may be obtained from Mrs. W. Pierson, 32 East 
Thirty-sixth street, New York, or direct from the box 
office at Carnegie Hall. 


Miller Vocal Art Science Student Scores 


—_—_—_—_— 

Betty Lee, pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, who specializes in 
French and Southern folksongs, is in demand. She has 
made a unique place for herself in the art world as one of 
New 


She has appeared at many of the most exclusive 


the most delightful drawing room entertainers in 
York. 
social functions this season. Her work is original, and 
with the charm of her personality and a most unusual qual- 
ity of voice, her success is rapidly growing. 

The artistic atmosphere which she is able to create in her 
singing, through the ease of her tone production, lends a 
naturalness which is most enjoyable. She recently appeared 
with splendid success before the Dixie Club, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, and at the Kosmos Club, Hotel Bossert, 
Brooklyn, 

Her singing of the little Irish song in the suffrage opera, 
“Melinda and Her Sisters,” 
Belmont, won her much applause. 


under the direction of Mrs. 


Thank You, Mr. Fanning 


This office is the recipient of an attractive calendar in 
tone of Irish green, sent by Cecil Fanning. It contains a 
the baritone, his signature and a 


The 


splendid “likeness” of 
significant green flag with harp of gold in one corner. 
calendar reminds one that March 17 is approaching. 

















KATHARINE 
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TOUR NOW BOOKING 








Management: 


Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York 





“She plays Chopin as only a real poet-pianist can.”—Henry T. Finck, in the New York 


Evening Post, December 3, 1915. 
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LAZAR 8S, SAMCILOFF 
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LAZAR 8S. SAMOILOFF IN HIS VOCAL 


PROFESSIONAL PUPILS IN RECITAL 


Lazar S. Samoiloff Pupils Give Successful Concert at Del- 
monico’s—New Yorkers Hear Fine Work 





March 1, nine of the Samoiloff pupils gave a recital in 
the big ballroom of Delmonico’s, About 600 people lis- 
tened to the fine singing of the professional pupils. More 
than five dozen expensive flowers were given to the singers. 
Mr. Samoiloff received’a big wreath, with a red ribbon, 
from his friends and admirers. 

Miriam R. Illoway sang two duets with Mr. Samoiloff. 
Her voice has improved nicely since last heard. She sang 
with clear pronunciation and phrasing. 

Norma Vizetelly, a handsome girl with a big, resonant 
dramatic soprano voice, sang the aria from “Butterfly” 
splendidly, She possesses much charm. Her pronunciation 
was especially clear in the encore song. 

Sylvia Lipps sang a duet with Mr. Samoiloff, and the 
“Elegie” by Massenet with violin obligato. In the begin- 
ning she was nervous, but later her rich mezzo-soprano be- 
gan to ring with beauty and color, rich in quality. Her 
low register has a contralto quality, and her higher regis- 
Her youthful appearance and 
artistic singing were remarked. . 

Lillian Weinman, lyric soprano, sang the aria from “Pag 
liacci” and two encores with sweet lyric tones of exquisite 
quality. Her appearance and confidence showed the real 
artist. Her grace, artistic phrasing, and fine interpretations 
prognosticate a future for her. She was a delight to the 
eye and ear. 

Arthuro Gervassi, dramatic tenor, sang two Tosti songs 
with real Italian manner and skill. His voice has power 
and beauty, and his singing is fresh and full of imaginative 
power. He seems to be very musical. 

Jean Barondess, Vivian Holt, Eleanor Jacobs and 
Thomas L. Allen are the oldtimers of the Samoiloff class. 
They have appeared many times professionally and always 
with assured success. Miss Barondess sang with the Na- 
tional Grand Opera and the Zuro Grand Opera companies, 
the parts of Marguerite, Nedda, Micaéla, Desdemona, Aida, 
Santuzza and many others with great success. There were 
weeks when she had to sing seyen times, and) her voice 


ter sounds easy and mellow. 


STUDIO, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


was as fresh at the end of the week as in the beginning. 
The aria from “Trovatore” was her number, and “Russian 
Lullaby,” never before sung here, was her encore. Her 
voice is big in volume, rich in quality, and sweet to the 
ear. She is as pleasing in lyric as well as in dramatic 
music. The lullaby was sung in Russian. In the quartet 
from “Rigoletto” her voice sounded especially clear and 
distinct, perfect in pitch. 

Vivian Holt, a lyric and coloratura soprano, has to be 
put in a class by herself. Her singing was in every way 
splendid. She is a good example of the Samoiloff bel 
canto method of singing. Her breath control is perfect. 
Her pianos and crescendos, fortes and diminuendos are 
exquisite. Her trills and staccatos and her tone attack in 
general is delightful to hear. The aria from “Mignon” 
was her selection; “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” and the 
aria from “Louise” were the encores. She also sang with 
the National Grand Opera Company on a tour of the West, 
and is now busy doing concert work. 

Eleanor Jacobs possesses a most exceptional dramatic so- 
prano voice. Her middle register is rich and resonant, 
leading many to think that her voice is mezzo-soprano, but 
one easily detects the light beautiful soprano quality. Her 
highest notes are easy and light. The aria “Voi che Sapete,” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” also the duets with Alfio and 
Turiddu were her numbers. Her Italian pronunciation 
was fine, and her artistic interpretation, picturing the type 
of a suffering Italian girl, gave much delight to the big 
audience. 

Thomas L. Allen, lyric tenor, with beautiful voice and 
fine expression, sang the Turiddu part in “Cavalleria,” 
two duets from “Traviata” with Miss Holt, as well as the 
tenor part in the quartet from “Rigoletto,” with the 
Samoiloff Quartet. His voice has much sympathy, warmth 
and carrying power, and sounds like a real Italian tenor. 

All the Samoiloff pupils possess breath control, sing with 
resonance, and never forget that they are “talking to the 
audience.” . They sang in Italian, French, Russian and 
English, and to show that Samoiloff is perfectly neutral, 
he opened the program with two German duets. 

Mr. Samoiloff’s assistant, Helene Okum, accompanied 
all the pupils with great skill, and E. J. Polak played for 


the violinist, Master Kroll, who assisted in a few obliga- 
tos, and several solos. His tone is sweet and big. 

Mr. Samoiloff’s fine baritone voice, elegant style and fer- 
vent musical temperament were admired by all listeners. It 
is evident the pupils copy him, which is well! 

The Samoiloff concerts are events of the season. A 
ball followed, for which one of the first violinists of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, A. Zaveleff, arranged the 
orchestra, and took part himself. Three hundred couples 
danced and repeatedly congratulated Mr. Samoiloff on his 
very successful affair. 

Mr. Samoiloff will give a song recital in Aeolian Hall 
on April 11, and the next pupils’ recital on May to. 





Marie{Kaiser’s Active Season 


Personally chosen by Thomas Edison to make demonstra- 
tions on the concert platform of her lovely voice, at the 
same time comparing her singing with the excellent repro- 
ductions on the talking machine, Marie Kaiser, soprano, 
was heard by no less than 50,000 persons during her recent 
tour. This tour embraced the principal cities of New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Arkansas, etc. 

In addition to a long list of important engagements filled 
in previous seasons with the New York Liederkranz, 
Springfield Orpheus Club, Worcester Oratorio Society, 
Paterson Orpheus and Symphony Orchestra, etc., Miss 
Kaiser is engaged by such well known organizations as the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, the New York Arion 
Society, the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, the Albany Symphony 
Orchestra, the Fall River Women’s Club, etc., thereby 
demonstrating her popularity and the demand for her serv- 
ices with high class societies. Miss Kaiser has won words 
of praise from such eminent musicians as Walter Henry 
Hall, Louis Kommenich, Arthur Mees, C. Mortimer Wiske, 
F. W. Wodell and Arthur D. Woodruff... 

Owing to the unusual demands made upon Miss Kaiser 
and the extensive tours being planned by her manager, 





MARIE KAISER, 


Walter Anderson, she finds it necessary to give up her 
position as soloist in one of the leading churches of the 
Oranges, N. J. 





Schelling and Sousa 





Having played Liszt’s E flat concerto with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Boston Symphony, as well as the 
Philadelphia and Chicago Orchestras successively this sea- 


“son, Ernest Schelling is joining forces with John Philip 


Sousa and has chosen this number as his selection on the 
big Sunday night program to be given at the Hippodrome 
on March 12. Three artists of the first rank are to be 
heard upon this occasion, On the program with Mr. Schel- 
ling (and of course Mr, Sousa) are Olive Fremstad, so- 
prano, and David Hochstein, violinist. 











MAUD ALLAN :- 


1916-1917 
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BUSY WEEK FOR ATHENB 


Monthly Meeting, Luncheon, First Annual Reception and 
Dance Occupy Attention of New York Woman’s Club 


On March 2 the Athene Club held its monthly meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Luncheon preceded the 
musical program. Marie Stoddard and Otto Jahn contrib- 
uted some delightful songs to the afternoon’s pleasure. 

Miss Stoddard sang: “Prelude to the Cycle of Life” 
(Landon Ronald) and “Love in Springtime” (Arditi). 

“Am Meer” (Schubert), “Der Wanderer” (Schubert), 
“Pilgrim’s Song” (Tschaikowsky), “The Czar’s Drinking 
House” (Tschaikowsky), “Turn Ye to Me” (Old Dutch) 
and “I Am Thy Harp” (Woodman) were Mr. Jahn’s num- 
bers. 

Addresses were made by Brandon Tynan, Harry Leigh- 
ton and Otto Hauerbach. 

The officers in charge of the program were: Mrs. George 
W. Beckel (president’s aid), Mrs. Bond Stow (chairman of 
music), Mrs, William H. Corbin (chairman of luncheon) 
and Edith Fanny Ranger (chairman of day). 

Thé guests of honor were: Mrs. William Gerry Slade, 
State president National Society, U. S. D., 1812; Marguerite 
Chenu, of Paris; Susanne Westford Allen, president Pro- 
fessional Women’s League; Otto Hauerbach, playright and 
librettist; Brandon Tynan, author and leading man of “The 
Melody of Youth”; Harry Leighton, of “The Pride of 
Race”; Daniel Frohman, Harry Allen, Harry Brown, John 
Charles Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Warren, Frederick 
Ross, Amy Ames, Alma Chester, Hilda Spong, May Mur- 
ray, Bernice Yearance, Pauline Barry, Hattie Williams, 
Celci Tynan, Fannie Bernard Leighton, Mrs. George Aloyi- 
sius Lavelle, Mrs. Harry Brown, Mrs. David W. Knapp. 

Saturday afternoon, March 4, the club held its first annual 
reception and dance in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. The affair was very successful, being at- 
tended by 750 members and guests. Mrs. Martin, assisted 








DR. WILLIAM C. CARL. 


by the first vice-president, Mrs. Peteler, received the guests 
in the Myrtle Room. 

Among the patronesses were: Mmes. Katherine A. Mar- 
tin, Arthur Elliott Fish, Frank A. Peteler, James P. Nie- 
mann, James McCullagh, Helena Rehfuss, Frank L. Chip- 
man, George A. Brand, William H. Corbin, Elizabeth V. 
Parker, Robert H. Rucker, Howard Peterson, Noah Peter- 
son, Neptune Smythe, F. L. Wickersham, Alfred Sopre, 
Anthony Wilkins, and Dr. and Mrs. Carlin Philips. 

The next meeting will take place on the first Thursday in 
April. 








PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER TENDERS BANQUET 
TO ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF GUILMANT 
ORGAN SCHOOL—OVER ONE HUNDRED 
MEMBERS AND FRIENDS ATTEND 








Following the midwinter reunion of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Guilmant Organ School, New York, on Monday 
evening, February 28, a banquet was tendered to the asso- 
ciation at the Brevoort House by Philip Berolzheimer, an 
honorary member of the association, who is a prominent 
business man in New York and an enthusiastic music lover 
and amateur musician. Mr, Berolzheimer. has donated to 
the Guilmant Organ School a number of scholarships, and 
on this occasion he announced two scholarships to be added 
to those which he has already presented. 

Over 100 members of the association and their friends 
attended the dinner, which was served at tables decorated 
artistically with flowers. A spirit characteristic of college 
reunions prevailed and the Guilmant college “yell” was 
heard very often during the evening as an introductory to 
cheers for Dr. William C. Carl, Mr. Berolzheimer and for 
members of the school faculty. Handsome souvenirs were 
given to each guest. After a number of toasts were drunk, 
Mr. Berolzheimer, in a short and witty address, paid a 
high tribute to the work of Dr. Carl and the faculty of the 
Guilmant Organ School. 

Mr. Berolzheimer is an honorary member of the alumni 
association of the school and a prominent pupil of Dr. Carl. 


A vaudeville entertainment, with performers from one of 
the leading circuits, followed the dinner. 


“Tempting Programs” for Jamestown 


In the Jamestown Evening Journal, Saturday, February 
26, appeared the following, which shows that city is alert 
for the best in music: 

“The management of the Winter Garden expects to make 
music in the theatre a specia! feature. Commencing next 
Friday night, and on Friday nights thereafter, a special mu- 
sical program of concert humbers will be given in addition 
to the picture features. The theatre is equipped with a fine 
pipe organ recently installed, and boasts in addition, possi- 
bly the best theatre orchestra in the city, so that it has the 
necessary equipment and facilities for these programs. For 
next Friday night, R. B. Eldred, leader of the orchestra, a 
sterling violinist, .-. . will play the ‘Legende,’ by Wien- 
iawski. Francis Sanford DeWire, the organist of the the- 
atre, whose musical reputation is so well established locally, 
will play Lemare’s andantino in D flat. The orchestra and 
organ will be combined in the beautiful slow movement 
from Tschaikowsky’s symphony ‘Pathetique,’ This is cer- 
tainly a tempting program for music lovers.” 





Lydia Locke, Soloist at Theatre Club Musicale 


Lydia Locke, soprano, was the soloist at the musicale of 
the Theatre Club held at the Astor Hotel, New York, on 
February 22. She sang the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” 
“Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark” (Bishop), and Mimi’s “Ad- 
dio” from “Bohéme.” Miss Locke is the possessor of a 
voice of beautiful quality, well developed and very flexible. 
Her singing was thoroughly appreciated, as was evidenced 
by the hearty applause, which compelled her to give en- 
cores. 








The Fellowship Club of West Philadelphia opened their 
thirteenth season with a highly successful concert, under 
the leadership of their director, William B. Kessler.» Her- 
man Sandby, first cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
Lewis James Howell, baritone, were assisting artists 
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BANQUET TENDERED TO THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL ON FEBRUARY 28, 1916, BY 
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BAND OF FOUR HUNDRED MUSICIANS 
APPLAUDED BY BOSTON AUDIENCE 





Musicians’ Relief Society’s Treasury Enriched By Monster Concert—Metropolitan Opera 
Repertoire for Boston—Handel and Haydn Society Sings Mozart 
and Mendelssohn Works—Other Events 


31 Symphony Chambers, 
Boston, Mass., March 5, 1916. 
’ 


The twelfth annual concert for the benefit of the Musi- 
cians’ Relief Society of Boston was given in Mechanics’ 
Suilding, on the evening of February 20, The band com- 
prised four hundred musicians; Gustav Strube conducted. 
Selections were played from Gounod, Wagner, 
Mascagni, Ponchielli, Liszt, Saint-Saéns, Offenbach, Keyes, 
Strube, Sousa, Reeves, Jacobs, Crosby, Sargent, Carter, 
Snyder, Ciaypole, Remick and Feist. Jeska Swartz-Morse, 
contralto, and Fortunato Sordillo, euphonium soloist, assist- 
immense and enthusiastic audience 


ed. There was an 


present, 
NIELSEN AND Onpricek In Tremont Tempie Concert 


The fifth concert of the Tremont Temple course, under 
the direction of F, J, Mclsaacs, took place on the evening 
of February 24. The artists were Alice Nielsen, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Emanuel On- 
dricek, the well known Boston violinist. Miss Nielsen sang 
songs by Branscombe, Kreisler, Ware, Hale, Woodman, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Brahms, Duparc, Bleichman, Moore, 
Balfe, Foster, Arensky, Crouch and Puccini. Mr. Ondricek 
played pieces by Hubay, Dittersdorf, Handel, Gossec, Cui 
and Wieniawski. Miss Nielsen also sang Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” with violin obligato played by Mr. Ondricek. Wil- 
liam Reddick was accompanist. The usual large audience 
was present. 

In spite of a fatiguing trip across the continent, Miss 
Nielsen was in excellent form. The-melting beauty of her 
voice, the purity of its upper tones and the fresh and vital 
quality of her interpretations combined to make her per- 
formance one of profound interest and pleasure. Mr, On- 
dricek was also in the vein, and his always excellent musi- 
cianship has seldom appeared to better advantage. In “Ave 
Maria” the two artists excelled. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA REPERTOIRE 


The past week brought forth the announcement of the 
repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera Company, which 
Charles A, Ellis, in conjunction with Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
is arranging to bring to the Boston Opera House in April 
for an engagement of three weeks. There will be twenty- 
four subscription performances, six of which will be mat- 
Twenty-one operas and two ballet divertissements 
The only operas repeated will be “Car- 


inees. 
will be presented. 
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men,” with Geraldine Farrar in the title role; “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Aida” and the principal novelty for Boston, 
“Der Rosenkavalier.” Besides the latter, three other 
operas new to Boston will be mounted—Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godunoff,” Giordano’s “Madame Sans-Gene” and 
Goetz’s “The Taming of the Shrew.” Bellini’s “La Son- 
nambula” will be revived as a medium for Maria Barrien- 
tos, the Spanish coloratura. The full force of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company will come to Boston, including a 
number of singers who will be new here. These latter 
are as follows: Maria Barrientos, coloratura soprano; Me- 
lanie Kurt, dramatic soprano; Margarete Ober, contralto; 
Giuseppe de Luca, baritone, and Pompilio Malatesta and 
Henri Scott, basses. Artur Bodanzky, the new conductor 
of German opera, will also appear here for the first time. 
The repertoire calls for six appearances of both Farrar and 
Caruso and four of Barrientos. 


Leo Ornste1In ConcLuves His Series 


Leo Ornstein, pianist and composer, gave his fifth and 
last recital in his present series on the evening of February 
22, in Steinert Hall. His program was as follows: “Dan- 
seuses de Delphes” and “Voiles,” Debussy; sonata, Scria- 
bine; “Papillons,” op. 2, Schumann; “Three Sketches of 
Norwegian Life,” Grieg; “The Gallows,” Ravel; “El Al- 
baicin,” Albeniz; “Impressions de Notre Dame” and “Wild 
Men's Dance,” Ornstein; nocturne in F sharp major, valse 
in A flat major, etude in F minor and etude in E minor, 
Chopin; “Wedding March” and “ Dance of the Elves,” 
Mendelssohn-Liszt. 

This was Mr. Ornstein’s last appearance, and he acquitted 
himself well. His program, also, was perhaps the most 
generally interesting of the series. ‘The Debussy and Ravel 
numbers were particularly acceptable. Of the pianist’s own 
composition, the “Wild Men’s Dance” was familiar from 
a previous performance. His “Impressions de Notre 
Dame” is of less significance; it reflects rather too much 
of the atmosphere of the gargoyles and too little of the 
cathedral bells. Mr. Ornstein played with his usual high 
ability and, the composition permitting, gave pleasure in his 
performance. Boston will want to hear more of Mr. Orn- 
stein in future, 

RayMonp Havens P ays. 


Raymond Havens, an interesting young pianist, gave a 
recital on the afternoon of February 19 in Jordan Hall. 
His.program was as follows: Prelude in B flat minor and 
prelude and fugue in D major, Bach; sonata in B minor, 
op. 58, nocturne in F sharp major and ballade in G minor, 
Chopin; “Le Vent,” Alkan; “Ondine,” Ravel; ballade, op. 
10, Brockway; gondoliera and tarantella, Liszt. 

While a comparatively young pianist, Mr. Havens has de- 
veloped a delicate and sensitive style, which is especially 
successful in music of the modern French school. “Le 
Vent” and “Ondine” were each in their way of equal ex- 
cellence. His Liszt was also quite good, though occasion- 
ally lacking in mobility. In passages requiring a breadth 
and force of expression he was less successful; there was 
a certain repression that cramped the performance. This 
fault, if fault it may be called, will undoubtedly correct 
itself through larger experience. 


Tue SymMpHony Concerts. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, gave its fifteenth pair of concerts in Symphony Hall 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, February 25 
and 26. The program was as follows: Overture to “Sap- 
pho,” Goldmark; concerto in B flat major, No. 2, for piano 
and orchestra, Brahms; suite in A minor, op. 42, Mac- 
Dowell. Harold Bauer was the assisting pianist. 

Goldmark’s interesting and beautiful overture was given 
its first performance in a dozen years. It was excellently 
rendered; the sustained measures were eloquent. Mr. 
Bauer played the concerto of Brahms brilliantly and well. 
At most, however, it is dreary stuff, especially the first 
and second movements. MacDowell’s suite afforded the 
best moments in the concert. It is a remarkable work, 
melodically beautiful, yet concisely expressive. The music 
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is fanciful even in its conventionalities, and withal glori- 
fied by the poetic soul of its author. 

At the sixteenth pair of concerts, on March 3 and 4, the 
orchestra played Tschaikowsky’s symphony in F minor, 
No. 4; Volkmann’s serenade for strings, F major, and 
Ravel’s Spanish rhapsody. 

Russtan Music Society’s Tuirp Concert 


The third concert of the Russian Music Society took 
place in the studio-salon of its founder, Nicola Ouluknoff, 
the distinguished Russian baritone, on the afternoon of: 
February 29. The soloists were Edith Chapman Gould, 
soprano, and Albert Stoessel, violinist. A mixed chorus 
of sixteen voices from the Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society assisted. The chorus was rehearsed 
and conducted by Dr. Archibald Davison, Olin Downes 
gave a brief introductory talk on the characteristics of the 
composers represented. 

The chorus sang Russian folksongs by Borodin, Mous- 
sorgsky and Rachmaninoff. They displayed good vocal 
qualities and sang with spirit. Mrs. Gould, who is well 
known in this city as a singer of capabilities, was heard in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chant Hindu” and “Song of the 
Shepherd Lehl” and Moussorgsky’s “Cradle Song of the 
Poor,” “Hebrew Song,” Darl’s “Lullaby” and serenade 
from the “Songs of Death” series. Mr. Stoessel played 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s fantasy on a Russian theme and a 
group of shorter pieces by César Cui. His performance 
was again notable for its revelations of virtuosity, fine 
musicianship and appealing imagery, 

A capacity audience attended, and enthusiasm was at a 
high pitch throughout the entire performance. 

JoserpH Ecxer’s Desut 

Joseph Ecker, a baritone pupil of Theodore Schroeder, 
gave his first recital in this city on the evening of March 
2. He was assisted by Albert Stoessel, violinist. James 
Ecker and Edna Stoessel were accompanists. Mr. Ecker 
sang the following songs: “Der Wanderer,” Schubert; 
“Der Kuss,” Beethoven; “O Lass Dich Halten Gold’ne 
Stunde,” Jensen; “Der Doppelganger,” Schubert; “Mother 
o’ Mine,” Ornstein; “To You, Dear Heart,” Class; “Where 
My Caravan Has Rested,” Lohr; “Summertime,” Ward- 
Stephens; “Sylvia,” Brandt; “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass,” Osborne; “Night and the Curtains Drawn,” Fer- 
rata; “This Is My Departing Time;” Fisher. Mr. Stoessel 
played these pieces: Concerto, A minor, Spohr; praelu- 
dium, Reger; “Sicilienne and Rigaudon,” Francceur-Kreis- 
ler; air, Goldmark; fifth Hungarian dance, Brahms- 
Joachim. A representative and very appreciative audience 
was present. 

Mr. Ecker did most of his numbers remarkably well. 
His voice is a high baritone of the lyric type. It is a 
sweet voice; one that lends itself readily to the expression 
of varying sentiments. It is evident, also, that its pos- 
sessor is an excellent musician and a close student of inter- 
pretation. His rendition of Ornstein’s “Mother 0’ Mine” 
was surpassingly beautiful. Indeed, his entire performance 
was uncommonly pleasing. It will be a privilege to hear 
more of his work. 

Mr. Stoessel’s playing was of its usual high excellence. 
The concerto, which he gave previously at his own recital, 
lost nothing in repetition. 

Dat Buett Pays INTERESTINGLY 

Dai Buell, a pupil of the late Carl Baermann and also 
of Antoinette Szumowska, gave a recital in Steinert Hall 
on the evening of February 29. Her program was as 
follows: Prelude and fugue, B flat major, Bach; fantasie, 
C minor, Mozart; papillons, op. 2, Schumann; ballade, A 
flat major, mazurka, C major, valse, C sharp minor, etude, 
op. 12, No, 10, Chopin; danse, Debussy; “Cracoirenne Fan- 
tastique,” Paderewski; thirteenth rhapsody, Liszt. 

Miss Buell displayed well directed talent and some origi- 
nality in interpretation. Technically and mechanically, her 
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Her tone, generally pleasing, was 
There was a large and enthusiastic 


pianism is of the best. 

brilliant and vigorous. 

audience present. 
Hans Eset Intrropuces Boston CoMPoseRs 

Hans Ebell, pianist, gave a recital in Steinert Hall on 
the evening of March 1. His program was as follows: 
Prelude, G sharp minor, Rachmaninoff; andante, op. 74, 
Glazounoff; valse, S. C. Colburn; “The Prism in the 
Sun,” William C. Heilman; “Le Bon,” Vieuxtemps; 
minuet, Carl Engel; prelude,-Alexander L. Steinert ; sonata 
No. 2, op. 36, Rachmaninoff; “Song Without Words,” 
Mendelssohn; papillons, Moriz Rosenthal; “Marche Mili- 
taire,” Schubert-Tausig. 

Mr. Ebell made his debut in Boston last season, when 
the undeniable merit of his work created a most favorable 
impression. This initial impression was amply borne out 
in the present instance. There was more individuality in 
his playing, a surer handling of nuances and a more gen- 
erally pleasing effect. His program included six pieces new 
to Boston, of which several were by local composers. The 
valse by Mr. Colburn is graceful and well developed. Mr. 
Engel’s minuet, after the French school as represented by 
Debussy, is also thoroughly interesting. Mr, Steinert’s 
prelude, however, is probably the most significant of the 
trio of local writings; it is genuinely musical, a veritable 
lyric outpouring. In all of these compositions, as well as 
those which preceded and followed them, Mr. Ebell dis- 
played fine pianistic ability and thorough musicianship. 
His audience was very enthusiastic, 

StoesseL PLrans HistortcaL Cyc_e or SONATAS 

Albert Stoessel, the well known violinist, is planning to 
give next scason, in conjunction with his sister, Edna 
Stoessel, a historical cycle of three violin and piano sonata 
evenings, covering the entire evolution of that form. The 
periods delineated will be, first, Bach-Mozart; second, Bee- 
thoven-Schumann, and, third, the Romantic School to the 
Modern School. The rendering of the sonatas will be ac- 
companied with an explanatory talk by Mr. Stoessel. 

Arrangements are being made to give these evenings in 
Boston, St. Louis and various other university cities, 


HANpDEL AND Haypn Society Concert 


On Sunday evening, February 27, the Handel and Haydn 
Society gave a concert in Symphony Hall, at which Mo- 
zart’s “Requiem” and Mendelssohn’s “The First Walpurgis 
Night” were performed. The soloists were Grace Bonner 


Williams, soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor; Bernard Ferguson, baritone, and Wilfred 
Glenn, bass. The society was also assisted by the Boston 
Festival Orchestra. Emil Mollenhauer conducted. 

Both of the works performed are too well known to 
require detailed discussion. Suffice it, therefore, to say 
that the singing of the chorus was sonorous and skillful, 
that the orchestra played with spirit and effect, and that 
Mr. Mollenhauer conducted with his usual ability and 
understanding. The soloists, for their part, were individ- 
ually successful. There was a large and appreciative audi- 
ence present, 


Artuur Hackett at Concorp Festiva. 


At the miscellaneous afternoon concert of the annual 
Concord, N. H., music festival, Arthur Hackett, one of the 
best known of New England’s singers, sang the tenor part 

1 “The Swan and the Skylark,” by Goring-Thomas, The 
festival chorus and the Boston Festival Orchestra assisted. 
This was Mr. Hackett’s second appearance at the Concord 
festival, and, as previously, his performance was notably 
successful. In commenting upon the occasion, the Concord 
Evening Monitor of February 25 says: “Arthur Hackett, 
the tenor, is the same conscientious artist today that he 
has always been. He brings to his work thorough knowl- 
edge and singing ability of the highest.’ The Concord 
Daily Patriot of the same date adds: “His evening selec- 
tions were rendered with great beauty of voice and feel- 
ing. Particularly the song of the dying swan in the sym- 
phonic poem.” 


CLément Purpits to Give BENEFITS 


During the present season the patient concert goer has 
been importuned time and again to attend benefit concerts 
of all types and kinds. Artistic merit has often been sacri- 
ficed for divers causes, and it is certainly a relief to receive 
an announcement of two such concerts as are to be given 
at the Copley Theatre on the afternoons of March 13 and 
28 by former pupils of Edmond Clément. At the initial 
concert the chief attraction will be Myrna Sharlow, who 
will be remembered as having sung with the old Boston 
Opera Company, and who is now with the Chicago opera 
organization. She will be assisted by Katherine Foote and 
Phyllis Robbins, both fellow pupils of M, Clément. Ruth 
Lavers, a young Boston pianist, will also participate. 

The program for the first concert will include for the 
most part French songs by Leroux, Staub and Massenet. 


There will also be other numbers by prominent American 
composers. Miss Foote will sing a group of compo- 
sitions by her father, and Miss Robbins will sing a group 
of Old English songs and a group by Vidal, Dubois, Tremi- 
sot and Lalo. Miss Lavers, the pianist, will play a mod- 
ern group by Debussy, Ravel and Faure, and a group of 
Chopin numbers, 

At the second concert the chief artist will be the eminent 
Swedish soprano, Marie Sundelius, who will be assisted by 
Mary Fay, Mrs. Bayard Warren and Hildegarde Nash, 
violinist. Miss Nash is an honor pupil of the Brussels 
Conservatory. 

M. Clément, it will be remembered, is fighting for his 
native France, and the fund gathered will be turned over 
for the assistance of French soldiers. 

Wirtek-MALKIN Trio IN ExceLctent Recrrau 

The Witek-Malkin Trio, consisting of Vita Witek, piano; 
Anton Witek, violin, and Joseph Malkin, cello, gave a re- 
cital in Jordan Hall on the evening of February 28. Their 
program was as follows: Trio, E flat major, op. 70, No. 2, 
Beethoven; suite, C major, for cello alone, J. S. Bach; 
piano solos and praludium by Novacek; tat a in B 
flat major, Schubert; concert etude, Liszt; variations on an 
original theme, Alkin; flat major, op, 18, for 
violin and piano, by Strauss. 

As played by the trio, Beethoven’s work was superb in 
effect. These artists have developed a cohesion and unison 
in ensemble that is rarely approximated in performances of 
this character. 

For his part, Mr. Malkin played the difficult Bach suite 
with artistic felicity and grace. His tone is almost that 
of a violin at times, so unusual is its singing quality and 
In the ensemble playing he also evinced 
a mastery beyond common. When listening to his mar- 
velous work, it is difficult to believe that the violoncello is 
still viewed askance as a solo instrument. 

There was much enthusiasm on the part of the large audi- 
for the artists to take 


sonata in E 


delicate gradations. 


ence present, and it was necessary 


many recalls after each number, 
Music ror Two PIaNnos 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave the second of their 
recitals of music for two pianos on the evening of Febru- 
ary 29 in Jordan Hall. The program was as follows: So- 
nata, D major, Mozart; variations on a theme by Beetho- 
Saint-Saéns ; “To Invoke Pan,” 
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MAUDE FAY 


Makes Sensational Success as attested by many press criticisms, excerpts from some of which are herewith reproduced 
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in the singer’s work. 
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“T can’t sing, 
her excited house; 
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” she said sweetly to 
“it is too much, 


struggling for release, and tUre, « « 
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ence that has ever 
regular con- 


of the organization’s 
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a matter of gratification to 
be able to record the pleasure which 
yesterday’s audience indubitably took 


She sang them with the manifest 
satisfaction of an operatic artist re- 
joicing in her prima-donnaship. .. . 

Vocally Miss Fay gave evidence of 


addition some very pure high notes, 
and some worey colored contralto 


San Francisco Chronicle, February in opera in 


19, 1916: 


She sang, for her first num- ginner. 


MAUDE Fay TS eoeuee AN Miss Fay sang two numbers, ber, the aria from “Tannhauser.” . . . 
- on “Dich, theure — from ov Sincer’s Worx PLeasine. the | geornne 
T - : ; ‘ ap- hauser,” and Heza’s aria, “Ocean, _ Pale . acter of Sieglinde. 
The wealth of ntghien sae ap Thou Mighty Monster,” trom We. Throughout the taxing aria her ently 


voice was beautifully placed and was 
touched with bell-like clarity. The of 
event was a great triumph for this 
excellent singer, whose _ histrionic 

as empoomnslonty disclosed in 


— ible to 
eagerness to her 


I can’t bear it. an effiziency that will always win , “put song power demanded. heen « a ae 
her favor, "Her voice is warm and over,” are of no slight character. Histrionically the newcomer re- Ma ee a chief Shee 8 of Ge 
PERSONALITY PLEASING, of agreeable quality; it has no con- f Indeed, te her a ee I vealed all the details of the Munich pagel ph hg ne Pee aaa 
spicuous blemishes and , . . it pre- ound os explanation or OL re school, closely resembling in move- = Pt ih, A. ie ae nig! » 18 saic 
Miss Fay’s personality is serves throughout a uniform emo- orts that wr come to us . = ments and gestures Berta Morena, Bics Pay proved hesedld ti tae 
a magnetic thing and one sees her tional persuasiveness. New York PT bogey ogee = in the a who was for several seasons one of ‘aches ae J cemauin Latics aaa 
as a beautiful woman even while the will, I doubt not, find in her a singer be ee ‘\ with a voice oa the Metropolitan's German prima sessed of charm - dienes” a 
imagination conjures up what her of broad usefulness, an artist who endowed with acting gifts of unusual commen - manner and much ~ temperament, 
wore must be on the operatic om re = Saunier be oe effectiveness, Miss in om erties Brooklyn Eagle, "February 20, 1016: Her diction was clear, her poses 
sta i es ; in aT ee cmtueatbe ta the. tas of rare distinction pm | she achieved Miss Fay is a stately and plastic, her conception of the char- 
he dramatic spirit in he ccc pid y P authentic success, ». . be autiful young woman, and she acter clear cut, yet imaginative. It 


ways —-— showed in her acting that she is no was 
while it adds its charm to concert i P r New York Morning Telegraph, Feb- tyro, lending grace, sympathy and slightly indisposed. . . . 
numbers, it must be immensely im- San Francisco Bulletin, February 19, ruary 29, 1916: plasticity to her role. She was, in - 
pressive in the midst of stage sets, : 7 ‘ turn, tender, wistful and emotional. New York Evening Sun, February 
orchestration and chorus, Some of GAINS PERSONAL TRIUMPH. And, all in a way, far from a hack 29, 1916: 
his power was evidenced in_ the BY ERNEST J, HOPKINS. P , ate! repay d, a y, fa a hac , 
this | f The limpest, loveliest Sieglinde neyed style. Miss Fay will be an ‘ The Metropolitan last 
opening number, Chimene’s aria from To Miss Fay belongs this since the golden days of Olive Frem- important addition to the Metropoli- evening gave a warm welcome to 
Massenet’ s “Le Cid, and still Ma peculiar honor—she is the only vocal stad appeared at the Metropolitan tan Opera Company. She had many Maude Fay, a musical war refugee 
in the * ‘Vissi d’arte,” from a artist that ever appeared with the Opera oo last night in the person recalls, ee from Munich. It was her first 
Tosca,” which she offered as her San Francisco Symphony Orchestra Maud Fay, who made her Ameri- — hearing after a career abroad which’ 
final encore. The latter opera is who brought with her the atmosphere can debut in Richard Wagner’s stir- New York Evening Post, February the Germans compare with that of 
said to be one of her masterpieces, of entire naturalness, humanity, ab- ring music drama, “Die Walkie.” 29, 1916: Farrar in Berlin, And though act 
and as she sang the aria last night, sence of pose... . Miss Fay’s It was a pleasure to see once more 7 She is a California girl, and ually indisposed, the plucky Cali- 
there was an added tenderness to first entrance she took the whole au- a female Waelsung whose natural when she sang at one of Alfred fornian took the chance, with the 
the note of despair uttered by Tosca. dience immediately into her circle of equipment includes some histrionic Berge concerts two weeks ago the result that late arriving boxholders 
There ,was_ an Italian group one friends and kept them there by her ability. P San Franciscans gave her an ovation, saw a tall, slender woman in white 
Handel’s “Sleep, Oh, Sleep,” which — frank sincerity. Miss Fay achieved a distinct per- and one of the critics wrote: ‘Miss receiving many curtain calls with 
Miss Fay gave with thoughtfulness Her singing is of the typleal Ger- sonal triumph. The endiense seemed Fay’s voice is more beautiful than Sembach and finally bowing alone 
and careful interpretation. oo man order, which looks first to the to like her from the start and called ever, and her singing stamps her the several times over after “Die Wal 
dramatic emotional appeal, and only her before the curtain three times artist possessing every attribute that kiire’s” first act 
—= secondarily to the emptier formal after every act. Her complete self- makes a world favorite. God gave i Miss Fa . as Sieg 
aspect of pure vocalism. One could ssession and grace in acknowledg- her a wonderful organ, an attractive linde had the dramatic training of 
San Francisco Examiner, February see in her a very dramatic Elizabeth; ing the applause was also in her ersonality and rare intelligence.” Fremstad’s own teacher, Anton 
19, 1916: she acted out every phrase of the 1A00F, « o « n assuminy the part of Sieglinde in Fuchs, a man remembered on Broad- 
“Dich, theure Halle,” creating an il- --—- Wagner’s “Walkiire” at the Metro way. A beautiful figure might 
Maude Fay, dramatic soprano of lusion’ of character and situation, New York World, February 29, 1916: politan, she had to contend against have been Nordica’s in radiant youth 
the Munich Opera, sang at yester- rather than merely performing a pas- An American singer, Maude Fay, memories of Auguste Seidl, Emma The singer warmed to her part in 
day’s concert of the San Francisco sage of song. The same held of the had an opportunity at the Metropoli- Eames, Lilli Lehmann, Johanna Gad Wagner's “Spring Song,” and the 
Symphony before the largest audi- “Oberon” aria, and there were in tan last night to demonstrate the ex- ski, Olive Fremstad and other great applause she won was general 


tent of her resources in a first role. 
A Californian who has enjoyed 
among other advantages appearances 


First New York Recital, Monday, March 13, Aeolian Hall, 3 o’Clock 
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Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., (Carlton Chambers) New York 


proached her task as an experienced 
artist rather than a comparative be- 


The opera was “Die Walkie” and 


in the prime of her powers, 
Miss Fay impressed chiefly as one 
abundant vocal gifts. 

Her voice has considerable natural 
sympathy and it is sufficiently flex- 
respond to any 


ones heard in that role. . . . Her 
voice is strong, of 
well trained in the 


She is tall, graceful and has a good 
conception of realistic acting. 
She was at her best in the love duo, 
and after the first act responded to 
about a dozen recalls, P 

York shades 
1916: 

A singer new to New York, yet an 
American and of great repute in 
Germany, made her debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last night 
in “Die Walkire.”’ Maude Fay is 


Munich, Miss Fay ap 


assumed the char- 


A singer appar- New February 29, 


degree of 


officially that she was 


said 


throughout the house, while some 
standees how up a good old Western 
yell, , 


ood quality, and 
agnerian style. 
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“That the Night May Be Propitious,” “To Thank the Rain 
in the Morning,” Debussy; from the petite suite, “On the 
Water,” ballet, Debussy; piece in D minor, Ropartz; 
scherzo, op. 87, Saint-Saéns, There was an enthusiastic 
audience present. 

Both Mr. Maier and Mr, Pattison are well known locally. 
They are excellent pianists and have developed a really 
splendid ensemble; on this occasion their playing was re- 
markable alike for its technical proficiency and mechanical 
precision, Their program was a taxing one, but was well 
and interestingly played throughout. Two piano recitals 
are still somewhat of a novelty, and it is hoped that Mr. 
Maier and Mr. Pattison will be heard many times in the 
future. 

Firra GapeitowitscH Historical Recita 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave the fifth of his series of recitals 
illustrating the development of piano music in Jordan 
Hall on the afternoon of February 26. The program, de- 
voted to the music of Brahms and Liszt, was the same as 
that reported from New York in the Musitcat Courter for 
March 2. There was a large and enthusiastic audience 
present. 

Grace Warner’s Recitar 

Grace Warner gave a piano recital in Steinert Hall on 
the afternoon of February 29. Her program included se- 
lections from Sinding, Ravel, Beethoven, Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn, Scott, Tscherepnine and Rubinstein. Miss Warner 
is a very interesting pianist, technically secure and pleas- 
antly accomplished, In a varied and somewhat unconven- 
tional program, she acquitted herself excellently. Her 
audience was appreciative. 

For tHe Pouisn Reuer Funp 

Guiomar Novaes, the gifted young Brazilian pianist, gave 
a recital in Steinert Hall on the afternoon of February 28 
The occasion was for the benefit of the Polish Victims’ Re- 
lief Fund. There was a good sized audience 

Miss Novaes played the following program: Chaconne 
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(transcribed by Busoni), Bach; “Carnaval,” op. 9, Schu- 
mann; “Chant Polonais” and prelude, Chopin; “Feux Fol- 
lets,” I Philipp; “Il Neige,” H. Oswald; concert etude, G 
flat major, Moszkowski. 


IRMA SEYDEL IN PROVIDENCE AND SYRACUSE 


Irma Seydel, the prominent young violinist, appeared with 
the Arion Club of Providence, Jules Jordan, conductor, on 
February 29. Miss Seydel played a Faust fantasy, Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” with harp accompaniment, and a Scotch 
song by Mr. Jordan, which she transcribed for the violin. 
Previously, on February 14, Miss Seydel appeared with 
Grace Kearns, the well known soprano, at the Liederkranz 
in Syracuse. In each of these instances Miss Seydel’s suc- 
cess was distinguished and she was the recipient of enthu- 
siastic applause. 

Miss Seydel expects to go on an extensive Western tour 
in April, which will probably include, among other cities, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Wynne Pye PLeases In First APPEARANCE 


Wynne Pyle, the young Western pianist, played for the 
first time in Boston on the afternoon of February 23, at 
Steinert Hall. Her program included compositions by 
Schubert, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Ravel and de 
Schloezer. Miss Pyle made an excellent impression. Her 
style is one of individuality and charm. 

Erne. LecinsKa’s REeciTAat, 


Ethel Leginska gave a piano recital on the afternoon of 
February 24, in Jordan Hall. Her program included the 
following works: Organ toccata in D minor, Bach-Busoni; 
rondo a capriccio, op. 129, Beethoven; sonata in F minor, 
Brahms; nocturne in C minor and etude in A minor, op. 
25, Chopin; sonata (Keltic), op. 50, MacDowell; etude 
heroique, Leschetizky; eighth rhapsodie, Liszt. 

Mme. Leginska has played here several times this sea- 
son, and each time with increased success. Her technical 
equipment is unlimited, and as a colorist she has few 
rivals. At times she plays with remarkable velocity and 
power, but always with the authority of the virtuosa. One 
does not weary of Mme. Leginska’s art. 

Attention is called to an announcement of special interest 
to Boston musicians and public in the editorial section of 
this issue of the Musica Courter. V. H. StricKLanp. 





The Lewandos, Violinist and Contralto, in Concert 





On February 10, ‘a delightful afternoon musicale was 
given at the home of Mrs. Julius Baer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frances Gould Lewando, contralto, sang an aria from “Il 
Prophete” and two groups of songs, by Mendelssohn, Bee- 
thoven, Strauss and Schubert. Ralph Lewando, violinist, 
delighted his audience with compositions by Beethoven, 
Kreisler, Burleigh, Wieniawski and Schubert. 

Six artist-pupils of Mrs. Lewando participated in a mu- 
sicale in Pittsburgh on Thursday afternoon, February 24, 
assisted by Margaret P. Llewellyn, pianist, and Ralph Le- 
Each of the singers did excellently, sing- 
ing works by Kiirsteiner, Brahms, Mozart, Cowen, 
Dell’Acqua, Mattei, Rogers, Gilberté. Strauss, Rach- 
maninoff and Schubert with marked individuality and 
finish An enthusiastic audience insisted upon extras. 
Othelia Averman Vogel furnished artistic accompaniments. 
Mr. Lewando played introduction and humoresque (D’Am- 
brosio), rondino (Beethoven) and “Le Mentrier” (Wie- 
niawski). In response to insistent applause, he also gave 
the “Liebesfreud” of Kreisler. 


wando, violinist. 


The Woman's Club of Augusta, Ga., planned its Febru- 
ary meeting as a special compliment to the music and art 
departments of the club. A beautiful program, represent- 
ing Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, Schumann, Liszt and other 
composers, was arranged. Arrangements for guest cards 
were in charge of Mrs. McAnally and Miss Sancken. 
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ALBANY MENDELSSOHN CLUB 
: IN MID-SEASON CONCERT 


Ambitious Program Finely Carried Out by Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers and His Vocal Forces—Royal Dadmun and Theo 
Karle Valued Soloists— Notes About Local Musicians 








Albany, N. Y., March 3, 1916, 

Musical events were never more numerous in this section 
than at present. March 1 the Albany Mendelssohn Club, 
Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, organizer and director, conducting, 
gave its mid-season concert in the State Education Build- 
ing auditorium before a capacity house, many standing. 
The big numbers were “The Vast Unnumbered Throngs,” 
Grieg; “Land Sighting,” Grieg, and De Koven’s “King Wit- 
laf’s Drinking Horn.” The assisting soloists, Royal Dad- 
mun, baritone, and Theo Karle, tenor, added much to the 
enjoyment of the program. Mr. Dadmun was in excellent 
voice and his selections were both grave and gay. He 
opened a group of songs with “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” from Handel’s “Scipio,” and down through sev- 
eral romantic and pulsating numbers, and in the solo work 
with the club in the Grieg compositions he had the audi- 
ence with him. Mr. Karle has a rich, robust tenor of fine 
quality, which he handles splendidly. Dr. Rogers accom- 
panied both solos by request. Harry A. Russell, the club 
accompanist, sustained the club ably. Edgar S. van Olinda, 
a local tenor, sang the incidental solo in the Bland “Carry 
Me Back to Ole Virginny.” The May concert will bring 
Anna Case, the youthful American soprano, as soloist. 


Notes 


On Ash Wednesday the augmented choir of St. John’s 
Church, Schenectady, of which J. Bert Curley is organist 
and director, will present Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” with 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Nevada van der Veer, Reed 
Miller and Frank Croxton as soloists. An orchestra of 
fifty players, several picked from the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, will play. 

On Monday evening, March 27, the vested choir of St. 
Peter’s Church, Albany, with Grace Kerns and other solo- 
ists, will sing the Rossini “Stabat Mater,” under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, organist and master of 
choristers. 

On March 13 the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, with Julia Culp, soloist, will 
give a concert at Harmanus Bleecker Hall, Albany. 

Frederick Rocke, organist of the Cathedral of All Saints, 
gave an organ recital at St. Paul’s, Burlington, Vt., before 
an audience of nearly 1,000 recently. 

Harry A. Russell, the nineteen year old Albany musician, 
gave an organ recital in St. Paul’s Chapel, University of 
Columbia, New York City, February 27, presenting a fine 
program. Mr. Russell is organist of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Albany. He was boy soprano of St. Paul’s, Al- 
bany, for five years and masters declare he has a fine 
future. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company is expected here for 
one performance (possibly “Carmen,” with Geraldine Far- 
rar in the title role) this spring. E. W. 





Florence Leonard and Louise Hopkins Lecture-Recital 





On Sunday evening, March 5, Florence Leonard gave 
a lecture at the Music Settlement of Philadelphia, assisted 
by Louisa Hopkins at the piano. Miss Leonard, whose 
eminent qualification to speak with authority on musical 
questions is well known, has addressed the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association and is also a favorite in the 
ser‘es of lectures given in Philadelphia for the benefit of 
young people. These lectures treat on various phases of 
music and aim to create a wider knowledge in the minds 
of the younger generation. In addition to splendid ability 
as a speaker, Miss Leonard is endowed with a thoroughly 
delightful personality, and after hearing her give a lec- 
ture it is easy to understand her popularity. 





Eleanore Cochran Soloist on Spring 
Tour of New York Philharmonic 





Very gratifying to the many admirers of the splendid 
art of Eleanore Cochran will be the announcement that 
she has been engaged to appear as soloist during the spring 
tour of the New York Philharmonic Society. This gifted 
soprano has enjoyed splendid success this season, a success 
which her popularity abroad made it easy to forecast. Her 
manager, Annie Friedberg, has booked many important 
engagements for this singer. 





Maud Allan Undergoes Operation 


Maude Allan, the noted dancer, was operated on for ap- 
pendicitis at the New York German Hospital, on Monday 
afternoon of this week. Miss Allan is reported to be 
doing nicely as the Musicat Courter goes to press. 
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SEAGLE WINS POPULAR APPROVAL 


Distinguished Baritone Is Immediately Re-engaged at Houston 
for Concert Next Year 





Following his recital in Houston, Texas, last week, Os- 
car Seagle, the celebrated baritone, was immediately re- 
engaged for next season. 

Dr. and Mrs. R. L. Cox, of Houston, entertained at a 
dinner in honor of Mr. Seagle and Frank Bibb, his accom- 
panist, the guests including representatives of the city’s 
musical life. 

The Houston Daily Post said of the distinguished visitor, 
“Mr. Seagle is a pleasing singer and of large experience. 
He delights with his nice appreciation of qualities of style. 
His voice has much of beauty about it at all times, his 
technic being most excellent. 

“He departed from the program in that he opened with 
the prologue from ‘Pagliacci,’ by request, and he further 
departed in giving ‘The Crimson Petal’ as the first song. 
In both instances he pleased the critical portion of the 
audience, but with ‘Ballynure Ballad’ he struck the popular 
appreciation and the applause showed it. A rondel of 
spring, composed by Frank Bibb, the accompanist, was his 
concluding number, and it was received with much 
warmth,” 





A Coincidence 


One of the strangest family reunions on record was re- 
called by Rosina Van Dyck, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the other day. 

“The biggest surprise I ever had,” said Mme. Van Dyck, 
was when my mother, who was Marta Schwenke, one of 





the best dramatic sopranos who ever stepped on the stage 
of a Berlin or Amsterdam opera house, was introduced to 
me in all solemnity as ‘our honored guest singer.’ This 
was in Amsterdam, at the Theatre des Westens. I had no 
idea she was near. I had recently been married to Richard 
Hageman, and was rehearsing Marcelina in Beethoven's 
‘Fidelio.’ Imagine my surprise and delight at s:nging the 
role to the Leonore of my own mother. And to com- 
plete the Little family party, my father-in-law, Richard’s 
father, was conductor.” 

Mme. Van Dyck while still abroad sang with several per- 
sons who have been associated with her in New York, 
among them being Jacques Urlus and Clarence Whitehill. 
Mr. Hageman is one of the conductors at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Rosina Van Dyck and Richard Hageman met when little 
Rosina was only ten years old. She left Amsterdam and 
went to Berlin to study with Mme. Nicklass-Kempner, 
made her debut and sang in Detmold and Ejisenach, and, 
returning to Amsterdam, saw her playmate again, now a 
grown man. In three months’ time they were engaged. 

Coming to America with her husband some years ago 
for a concert tour, Mme. Van Dyck filled 160 engagements 
in seven months. So successful has she been both in con- 
cert and in opera that she is now here to stay. 


“aida” Given in Concert Form 





Chattanooga has set a new mark this winter in musical 
activities, not only having had more visiting artists than 
usual, but having also undertakea the production of many 
conceris and recitals with local talent. What was re- 
ported to have been the greatest musical achievement ever 
given by Chattanooga artists was the concert performance 
of Verdi’s “Aida” by the pupils of August Schmidt. The 
soloists were: Aida, Mrs. Moreley Somers; Amneris, Ocy 
Shoff; Radames, J, Victor Golibart; Amonasro, Clifford 
Johnston; High Priestess, Mrs. Adolph Shumaker; King, 
T. B. Roddy; Ramphis, Walter Heasty. The voices in 
each case were fully equal to the part, special dramatic 
ability being shown by Miss Shoff and Mr. Johnston, 

Fritz Kreisler comes ‘o Chattanooga on March 6. 





Two Weeks’ Engagements for Skovgaard 





After a few days spent in Chicago, Skovgaard, the 
Danish violinist, left again to continue his extensive con- 
cert tour through the United States. This week he filled 
the following dates in Indiana. 

March 6, Auburn, Ind.; March 7, Plymouth, Ind.; March 
8, Argos, Ind.; March 9, Seymour, Ind. 

Next week will find Skovgaard in the following Indiana 
towns: 

March 13, Mt. Vernon; March 14, Brazil; March 15, 
Martinsville; March 16, Brownstown; March 17, North 


Vernon. 





Union League Club Commends Sarto 


On March 4, Andrea Sarto appeared at the Union League 
Club, of New York. Mr. Sarto’s splendid baritone voice 


and artistic finish in the songs he rendered caused much 
favorable comment among his hearers, as on this occasion 
his singing maintained his usual standard of merit. 





Jessie Comlossy Makes Impressive Chicago Debut 





In this cosmopolitan country there are not many sixteen- 
year-old pianists who can present the artistic and technic- 
ally capable recital that Jessie Comlossy did last Tuesday 
evening, at Central Music Hall, Chicago. 

Miss Comlossy is a serious-minded girl, possessing a 
prodigious technical equipment and intelligence far above 
the average. She also has fine poise, evidently born of 
the assurance that her work has been well done, and with 
conscientious effort. 

Her opening number proved to be the difficult and grate- 
ful suite, op. 50, of Moszkowski. This the pianist gave 
with a remarkable facility, beautiful shading, and with the 





JESSIE COMLOSSY. 


finesse characterizing—as later was evinced—all her work. 
The Schumann toccata seemed less suited to the young lady’s 
mood, that evening, although her reading was an accurate 
one. Miss Comlossy possesses all the refined and alluring 
charm necessary to Chopin interpretations, the berceuse 
being beautifully set forth. The preludes were done with 
abandon and poetry; the etudes revealed increasing ability, 
and the nocturne, op. 37, No. 2, again showed such real 
skill as to lift the interpreter out of the usual class. 

Astounding technic spoke eloquently in the remainder of 
the program that contained the Weber-Tausig “Invitation 
to the Dance,” the “Staccato Caprice,” Vogrich, and in the 
fourteenth Hungarian rhapsody, Liszt. 

That the young lady has a fine future is not to be 
doubted, During the last two years, her instructor, Max 
Kramm (formerly of Berlin, now of Chicago), said her 
progress has been remarkable. Never in his career has this 
able teacher had greater talent to direct. 

Miss Comlossy’s success was gratifyingly recorded by 
the critics of the Chicago press. In fact, her recognition 
from such authorities was flattering. 





Young Artists at Hippodrome 


At the New York Hippodrome Sunday evening concert 
of February 27, Aimée Victor, a young Swiss soprano, ap- 
peared for the first time in this country and was very 
heartily applauded for the excellent werk which she did. 
She is studying with Adrienne Remenyi von Ende at The 
von Ende School of Music. 

Another artist of the evening was Lester Donahue, pian- 
ist, whose work was also very heartily applauded. The 
New York and Boston critics united in praising Mr. Dona- 
hue on the occasion of his recitals in these cities, acclaim- 
ing him as the most promising young American pianist 
who has appeared in many seasons. 


The Glee and Mandolin Clubs of the University of Geor- 
gia (Athens, Ga.) are under the leadership of Bill Camp- 
bell and Farrar Bond, respectively. The regular spring 
trip of the club through the State will be followed by a 
concert in Athens. 
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RAPID RISE TO FAME 


Jose Shaun, Young New England Tenor, Filling Many Im- 
portant Engagements 


It was in the early days of last season that Jose Shaun 
made his debut before a Boston audience. Since that not 
far distant time, he has progressed by leaps and bounds, 
until today he is one of the most sought after of New 
England’s younger artists. Endowed with a clear, fresh 
tenor voice, he sings with ease throughout a range that 
has for its extremes low B and high E, respectively. While 
his voice is naturally powerful, even operatic in its potenti- 
alities, it is yet capable of delicate gradations. It is a 
voice that can coordinate dramatic values, and still lend 
itself at will to the fanciful or subtle. It is a voice, above 
all, that is admirably trained—-a vital testimonial to the 
ability of his teacher, Theodore Schroeder. 

This season has been a busy one for the young New 
Englander. Since the first of the year, his engagements 
have included Fitchburg, Quincy, Braintree, Worcester, 
Springfield, Boston, Malden, Melrose, Cambridge, Concord 





JOSE SHAUN. 


and Bridgeton, Me., besides a number of private appear- 
ances in Boston and elsewhere. On all of these occasions, 
Mr. Shaun has acquitted himself creditably, so such an ex- 
tent, indeed, that he has been reengaged in several in- 
stances. His reception by public and press alike has been 
uniformly enthusiastic. For instance, after his recent 
Fitchburg appearance, the Daily Sentinel of that city com- 
mented as follows: 

“Jose Shaun, of Boston, a young tenor who is rapidly 
coming to the front in the musical activities of that city, 
delighted the audience with his group of songs, display- 
ing a high, clear voice of especially fine quality and more 
than ordinary power. He gave equal pleasure in either the 
operatic selections or others of lighter composition, and 
proved to be a pleasing interpreter as well as displaying 
real musicianship. His work was deeply appreciated and 
enthusiastically applauded, and several encores were de- 
manded.” 

Much of Mr. Shaun's success is due to his initiative and 
unflagging industry. He is a close student of song litera- 
ture and has acquired a repertoire that is as varied as it 
is extensive, including not only all of the standard ora- 
torios and several of the better known cperas, but also the 
best of the standard classical and modern songs of French, 
German, Italian and English composers. In such an ex- 
tensive repertoire, his excellent diction and sound musical 
judgment are of splendid assistance to him. Lately, also, 
Mr. Shaun has been featuring all American programs. 

Mr. Shaun’s art will carry him far and carry him fast. 
As someone once said of a predecessor: 

“Another young Lochinvar out of the West, 

Who mounts a good steed and spurs with the best.” 





Chicago and Joliet Will Hear Mrs. Peocock 





Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, the soprano, has just been 
engaged to give a recital for the pupils of the Chicago 
Musical College on March 11, and for another recital at 
Joliet, Ill., on March 12. 

Mrs. Peocock recently sang in Bay City, Mich., and the 


following notice from the Bay City Tribune of February 


24 testifies to her success: 

Lovers of artistic singing were given a rare treat in the assembly 
room of the Y. W. C. A. Building, in the song recital of Eleanor 
Hazzard Peocock, dramatic soprano, who appeared here under the 
auspices of the Thursday Musicale. The program as presented by 
the artist, with its wide range of compositions, gave evidence of the 
versatility of the singer. The dramatic intent of the composers, par- 
ticularly in the German and French groups, was presented with a 
rare appreciation of the meaning both of the text and music. Mrs, 
Peocock, in the group of children’s songs, by her many happy inter- 
pretations made a deep impression and the applause that followed 
the number was in the nature of an ovation.—Bay City (Mich.) 
Tribune, February 25, 1916, 





McCORMACK FEATURE OF 
CLEVELAND’S MUSICAL WEEK 
Noted Tenor Attracts Capacity House—Harmonic and Fort- 


nightly Clubs Heard in Important Concerts— 
Symphony Program Illustrated 





10112 Hampden Avenue, } 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 1916. 


John MacCormack sang to an enthusiastic crowd at 
Gray’s Armory on Sunday evening, February 27. The 
seating capacity of the house was taxed to its utmost, with 
standing room filled to the limit of police regulations. The 
house was sold out a week before the concert and it is 
believed that had the armory been twice its size, it could 
easily have been filled. 

As usual the popular tenor was in fine voice and ingrati- 
ating mood and many encores had to be added to the regu- 
lar program. Two Handel numbers, a group of classics by 
Schubert, Schumann, Rachmaninoff and Tschaikowsky, all 
sung in English, a group of Irish folk songs, and a group 
of four songs by Schneider, Dunn, Kreisler and MacDer- 
mid comprised Mr. MacCormack’s part of the program. 

Donald MacBeath, violinist, whose fine playing is identi- 
fied with the MacCormack recitals, was also much ap- 
plauded after his two groups of solos, and he responded to 
several encores. 

Edwin Schneider, whose song, “When the Dew is Fall- 
ing,” was one of the hits of the evening, played inspiring 
accompaniments for both artists. The concert was under 
the management of Bridget L. Gaffney. 


HarMonic CLus CONCERT 


Another concert of great interest and musical import- 
ance given at Gray’s Armory on Sunday afternoon, was 
that of the Harmonic Club, J. Powell Jones, conductor. 
presenting Haydn’s “Creation,” with Lucille Stevenson, so- 
prano; Marion Green, basso, and J. Glenn Lee, tenor, as 
soloists, and Spitalny’s Metropolitan Theatre Orchestra. 
The entire work was given in an effective manner by the 
carefully drilled chorus of 125 good voices. The parts were 
well balanced, the attacks and tempos good, and the excel- 
lent ensemble proved Mr. Jones a most capable director 
who understands his work thoroughly. Both Mrs. Steven- 
son and Mr. Green are well known oratorio singers who 
have been heard here before with great pleasure. 

The former’s work was characterized by purity of tone 
and thorough musicianship. Her singing of the aria “On 
Mighty Pens” was particularly charming. 

Mr. Green captivated his audience with his sonorous 
voice in the solo, “Rolling in Foaming Billows.” He was 
roundly applauded after each number. The tenor, Mr. 
Lee, of St. Louis, while possessing a pleasing voice, was 
otherwise wholly inadequate for the work. The orchestra 
under Herman Spitalny gave fine support and added much 
to the success of the performance; likewise Mrs. J. Powell 
Jones in her work at the piano. 


ForTNIGHTLY CONCERT 


Mrs. H. D. Gifford, pianist; Alice E. Shaw, contralto, 
and Grace Beues, pianist, were the Fortnightly Club mem- 
bers who presented the seventh program at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre on the afternoon of February 22. Mrs. 
Gifford, appearing for the first time before the club, played 
most acceptably the Chopin A flat ballade, a barcarolle by 
Grodsky, and MacDowell’s concert etude. Mrs. Shaw, 
whose voice is a pure contralto of lovely quality, sang the 
aria “Oh, Love, Thy Help” from “Samson and Delilah,” 
and a group of four splendid songs by Rogers, Ross, 
Horsman and MacFadyen. Charles Heydler, cellist, was 
the assisting artist, who with Grace Benes, pianist, played 
the Grieg sonata in A minor and a group of modern com- 
positions. Both artists were generally applauded for their 
splendid ensemble work. 


SyMPHONY PROGRAM ILLUSTRATED 


At the fifth symphony musicale under the joint auspices 
of the College Club and the Fortnightly Musical Club, held 
on Monday evening, the program to be given by the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra on Friday evening, was illustrated by 
Mrs. Louis Myers, soprano, and Ralph Leopold, pianist. 

Dotores MAXWELL, 
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DALLAS ADMIRES MLLB. DE TREVILLE 


Schubert Choral Club Members Wore Costumes in Conformity 
with Periods Represented by Distinguished Soloist 


Dallas, Tex., February 28, 1916. 

On February 7 Yvonne de Tréville, always a favorite 
with Dallas peuple, appeared in her famous costume song 
recital, which she chooses to call “Three Centuries of Prime 
Donte.” The Schubert Choral Club, under whose auspices 
she appeared, participated in the program, with Harriet 
Bacon McDonald, director of the club, as accompanist. 

Mlle. de Tréville possesses a rich, melodious coloratura 
soprano voice. Besides this, she is gifted with a charming 
and delightful personality which at once endears her to her 
audience. Her voice, manners, attitudes and style change 
as often as her costumes. This is decidedly shown in the 
great variety of selections on her program. 

The first part of the program consisted of four simple 
ballads of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, two in 
French and two in English. The second part opened with 
the “Hymn to the Madonna,” by Kremser, which the club 
sang in chorus, the members costumed in keeping with the 
Jenny Lind period of the nineteenth century. Mlle. de 
Tréville next sang three Scandinavian folksongs in the 
original. This part closed with the aria from “La Sonnam- 
bula,” by Donizetti. 

The third part opened with the choral club members, clad 
in white dresses of the present day, forming a beautiful 
background for the handsome gown worn by Mlle, de Tré- 
ville. This part began with the number “Autumn Violets,” 
by Bartlett, given by the club, assisted by Mlle. de Treville. 
The next number was the composition “Light,” composed 
by Anna Craig Bates, of this city, and dedicated to Yvonne 
de Tréville. This received a storm of applause, to which 
the composer appeared on the stage and played the ac- 
companiment for the encore, also one of her compositions. 
Her rendition of “War” (James Rogers), depicting the 
horrors of war, which naturally required force and volume 
of strength to render, in contrast with the two delightful 
Japanese melodies, or the “Image of the Moon,” peaceful 
and delightful as it is, certainly brings out the extremely 
beautiful qualities of the voice. 

After prolonged applause Mile. de Tréville returned to 
the stage, and, much to the delight of her audience, sang, as 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber” (Gounod). 

Rose H. Tostas. 





a final encore, 


Charles Harrison Wins Arkadelphia Audience 


Arkadelphia, Ark., February 22, 1916. 
Charles Harrison, tenor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, gave a vocal recital in the audi- 
torium of Ouachita College, last Friday evening, to the 
largest gathering of musical people ever assembled in the 
auditorium. His wonderful voice and pleasing personality 
swayed the public sentiment. From the beginning of the 
quiet MacDowell song, “The Swan Bent Low,” to the last 
song on the program the audience listened in rapt atten- 
tion. His voice is even throughout the scale, warm, and he 
uses it with discrimination. “Celeste Aida” he gave in a 
very delightful manner, his high notes being full and rich. 
This number was applauded until he had to respond to an 
encore and gave “I Hear You Calling Me.” His success 

has been the talk in musical circles here ever since. 

His accompanist, Hosken Strick, displayed much ability. 

A. FE.3, 








Clarence Adler’s Musicale Intime 





The last of the series of three Musicales Intimes, given 
by Clarence Adler, was held at Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
on Wednesday afternoon, March 1. As at the two previ- 
ous musicales a large and fashionable audience attended. 

Mr. Adler played with ‘his accustomed artistic finish, his 
numbers being “Sonate Pathetique” (Beethoven), im- 
promptu G major Schubert), “Danse Negre” (Cyril 
Scott), andante spianato et polonaise, op. 22 (Chopin). 

William S. Brady, baritone, was the assisting artist, sing- 
ing “Mit einer Primula Veris” (Grieg), “Das Ringlein” 
(Chopin), “Das Blatt im Buche” (Ries), “Warnung” (Mo- 
zart), “Over the Hills” (Bauer), “Nocturne” (Kramer), 
“Mit trock’nen Blumen” (von Hausegger), “Talismane” 
(Schumann). 

Both were enthusiastically received. 








Samuel Margolis a Proud Father 


Samuel Margolis, the New York vocal teacher, is the 
proud father of a lusty nine pound son, born February 21, 
1916. This new arrival has been named Frederick Paul. 











“The Wind’s in the South” an Instant Favorite 





John Prindle Scott’s new song, “The Wind’s in the 
South,” although issued only six weeks, has been sung by 
Florence Anderson Otis at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn; 


at Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, and at Holyoke, 
Mass. Mrs. Frederick Gunther, soprano, sang the same 
song at Lord & Taylor’s (Chickering Hall), New York, on 
Saturday, February 19. 





Two More McCormack Bookings 


John McCormack’s next New York recital will be given 
at Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 19. A new 
song, “The Goddess in the Garden,” written for the tenor 
by Enrique Granados, the composer of “Goyescas,” and the 
“Kashimiri Song,” also written for him by the colored 
composer, Harry Burleigh, will be special features of the 
program. The latter is from the Indian Love Lyrics of 
Lawrence Hope. 

Mr. McCormack sings at the Brooklyn 
Music, Sunday evening, March 5. 


Academy of 





Litta Grimm at Musicians’ Club 





Litta Grimm, contralto, delighted a large audience of 
musicians and their friends at a musicale, given by the 
Musicians’ Club, New York, on the evening of February 
13. She sang a group of German Lieder, by Strauss and 
Brahms; also a group of English songs, by Ward Stephens, 
with the composer at the piano. These songs were com- 
posed for and dedicated to Miss Grimm, which she sang 
for the first time at the James Whitcomb Riley celebration 
in Indianapolis. 





In Naples, at the San Carlo Opera, they just celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first presentation at 
Naples of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
ducted. 


Mascagni himself con-, 


Art Publication Lecture-Recitals 


Robert Braun, head of the Braun School of Music, 
Pottsville, Pa., has a contract with P. D. Cone, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Eastern manager of the Art Publication So- 
ciety, to give sixty lecture-recitals on that work this sea- 
son. Among the places where he has appeared may be 
mentioned Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Warren, Kane, Williamsport, Dickinson Sem- 
inary, Bloomsburg, West Chester, Shenandoah, Mahanoy 
City and Pottsville, all these cities being in Pennsylvania. 

Other engagements include appearances at Shamokin, 
Pa.; Rochester, N. Y.; Lockport, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Early in April Mr. Braun will be heard in 
concert at Asheville, N. C. 


en 


Paul Tietjens’ Active Season 


Paul Tietjens, the well known composer and pianist, has 
been having a busy winter. Among other engagements 
was one at Oaksmere, Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., on February 26, and at the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement on February 9, on both of which 
Tietjens was heard as a pianist in works of 
the old masters and in his own compositions, and the as- 


occasions Mr. 


sisting artists sang some of his songs. 


Maude Fay to Sing Airs from “Ariadne auf Naxos” 


Maude Fay, one of the favorite singers of the Royal 
Opera in Munich, and the latest addition to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, will give her first New York recital on the 
afternoon of March 13, at Aeolian Hall, presenting for the 
first time in America airs from Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 
Naxos.” 
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— 
Burnham's “Unhackneyed” Interpretations 


From the Lone Star State come reports of the splendid 
success which Thuel Burnham has been achieving there. 
Herewith are reproduced press notices from two Texas 
cities regarding this accomplished American pianist : 


With the martial phrases of the A major polonaise of Chopin (all 
the hackneyed character banished by the freshness of the Burnham 
interpretation) ringing still in one’s senses, it is a temptation to 
make this same enthusiasm the keynote of Mr, Burnham's artistic 
personality. He undoubtedly possesses tremendous vitality, made 
possible largely by his wonderfully free arm technic and great physi- 
cal energy, but his art as a pianist is full of finer beauties. It is 
keenly poetic, it gives wings to the imagination and splendid elation 
to the feelings. It leaves behind a singing. 

Mr, Burnham played first two little Bach bources, 
charm the ear, as do all of Bach’s rhythmic patterns, 

Next came Schubert's impromptu themes and variations which Mr. 
Burnham played with fine artistry and a commanding technic. His 
tone was clear and musical, at times of limpid sweetness, yet he was 
able to reach the climaxes and play with brilliantly dramatic effect. 
He played some Russian selections, among them a nocturne by 
Borodin, denoting not merely atmosphere, but poignant feeling, and 
a peasant dance by Moussorgsky, potent with the wildness and primi- 
tively tragic tone of the Russian character. He gave also a Mac- 
Dowell polonaise, to which he accorded, like unto the Chopin, a 
broad, climactic interpretation.-Ft. Worth (Tex.) Morning Record. 





things that 


The Simmons College Lyceum presented on Friday evening, as the 
last of a most interesting series, Thuel Burnham, a pianist of wide 
reputation, 

With what would seem to the initiated concert goer 
hackneyed material, Mr. Burnham succeeded in giving 
lightful evening to a large and enthusiastic audience, and even the 
knowing ones were not sorry that his program included some of the 
well worn concert numbers, since he gave to them a wealth of 
life and freshness. 

The two opening numbers were given with unusual rhythmic free- 
but were nevertheless beautifully played. The Mozart “Pas 
torale”’ received a quiet elegance of interpretation that evoked the 
keenest appreciation from Mr. Burnham's. hearers. With the so- 
called ‘Moonlight’ sonata of Beethoven the group of severer classics 
was closed and Mr. Burnham played it with sympathetic intelli- 
gence. The next group consisted of the B flat impromptu of Schu- 
bert and three Chopin numbers, and to many the impromptu -was 
the very best offering of the evening. More fleetness of fingers, more 
charming shading, or perfection of delicacy would be difficult to 
imagine. The Chopin selections were warmly received and as a 
response to an insistent encore Mr. Burnham added the A flat waltz 
by the same composer. 

The last group contained the only novelties of the program, a 
nocturne by Borodin and “Gopak” by Moussorgsky. The latter Mr. 
Burnham was forced to repeat, as also happened when he gave the 
exquisite “Shadow Dance,” by MacDowell, at an almost unbelievable 
tempo. The well known polonaise by the some composer closed the 
program and it was easy to see that Mr, Burnham held in reserve 
for this finale an abundance of energy and vitality, In this number 
he displayed his greatest virtuosity and dynamic powers and re- 
ceived for this brilliant climax a tumult of applause. The audience 
made no move to leave the hall until Mr, Burnham once more con- 
sented to add another encore, MacDowell’s immortal “To a Wild 
Abilene (Tex.) Daily Reporter. 


as somewhat 
a most de- 


dom, 


Rose.” 


Pietro G. Yon’s New Piano Compositions 


Pietro A. Yon’s four piano compositions “Cicin” (Mon- 
ferina), “Nena” (Fantasie Spagnnola), “Gianduia” 
(Scherzo), and “Danza Tripolina” (Arabesca), have just 
been published by J. Fischer & Brothers, New York. 
“Cicin” is a short lively work (not difficult) which will 
appeal to young pianists as interesting and showy. “Nena” 
produces a strict Spanish atmosphere in rhythm and char- 
acteristic melody. A cadenza preparing the return of the 
original theme, builds an effective climax with employ- 
ment of the loud and sostenuto pedals. “Gianduia,” a 
scherzo in perfect form requires a distinct staccato touch 
and rhythmic feeling. The characteristic feature of this 
work is the continuous perception of 2-4 accent in 3-4 time. 
After developing the first and second themes separately, 
Mr. Yon shows his ability in combining these two themes 
as a climax in clear and effective counterpoint. “Danza 
Tripolina” is an extremely showy piano piece written in 
spirited mood, giving a sense of wildness in its rhythms, 
trills, glissandi and rapid chords. 

Heretofore Mr. Yon has devoted his talent mainly to 


choral, organ, vocal and orchestral compositions, as well 
piano 


pianists of 








compositions, which are being prepared by 
reputation for concert use, Mr. Yon opens a new branch 
for his activity. 





Lois Brown Press Tributes 


Lois Brown, pianist, has been the recipient of well de- 
served approbation by the press. Her various pianistic 
merits are emphasized in the following: 

Nothing could have been better chosen for the opening number 
than the dramatic polonaise, op. 53, of Chopin, and seldom is a 
better interpreter of the different moods which dominate this charm- 
ing composition found than Miss Brown. The flexibility of her 
muscles, her strength and sureness, made the difficult runs, which 
give much of the character to the selection, things of beauty.—Keno- 
sha (Wis.) Evening News, December 10, 1915. 

Miss Brown gave for her opening number Chopin's polonaise, op. 
53, charming her hearers at once by her pleasing personality and 
excellent musical attainments. All her selections were well chosen 
and were rendered with fine musical intelligence. She is the master 
of a clean and splendidly developed technic and draws from her in- 
strument a lovely singing tone. This was particularly noteworthy 





in Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song.” Miss Brown so pleased 
her audience that she was compelled to give encores after every 
number.—Nebraska City (Neb.) Daily Press, January 7, 1916. 





The pianist, Miss Brown, is brilliant and capable as piano soloist. 
She had a strenuous evening as she appeared either as soloist or ac- 
compan‘st in every number on the program and all of the encores. 
Her encores were Mendelssohn’s scherzo in E minor, “Espenlaub” 
by Sauer, and “Nocturnette’” by Schuett.—Lincoln (Neb.) State 
Daily Journal, January 6, 1916, 

Lois Brown proved herself to be a pianist of more than ordinary 
ability and contributed some well played solos. Of her solos “On 
Wings of Song,” by Mendelssohn, was one of the most satisfy- 
ing. She excelled in the poetic style of playing.—The Lincoln 
(Neb.) Daily Star, January 6, 1916, 





Poughkeepsie Enjoys Mme. Bridewell’s Singing 


An interesting concert was given on Friday evening, 
February 18, at Vassar Institute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., by 
the members of the Orpheus Society, Charles M. Eastmead, 
director. Carrie Bridewell, contralto, was the assisting 
artist. The Evening Enterprise of Poughkeepsie spoke of 
her as a “prima donna of New York City.” And the same 
paper further states, “Possessing an excellent contralto 
voice, dramatic force and a fascinating personality, she 
gave the variety to the program which made it such an en- 
joyable one.” The Evening Star referred to her as “a 
singer of rare merit.” 

In the Poughkeepsie Eagle-News there appeared this 
notice : 

Assisting last evening was Carrie Bridewell, prima donna of New 
York city, whose clear, vibrant and expressive contralto was a 
delight throughout the concert. She was very fortunate in her choice 
of songs, and the applause following her first appearance was ind‘c- 
ative of the attitude of the audience. Mme. Bridewell is something 
more than a singer, she possesses a dramatic ability developed .to a 
rare extent; wherever a certain amount of fire was required, she was 
equal to the demands and again to suit the need she added the 
proper touch of humor or coquetry. 

Mme, Bridewell’s first contribution to the enjoyment was the aria, 
“Divinities du Styx,’ from ‘‘Alceste,” admirably suited to her voice 
and personality and rendered according to the manner of the first 
“Im Herbst” and “Lachen und Weinen” were two Ger- 
“Lanneau d’Ar- 
in pure French 


class artist. 
man selections rendered with telling expression, 
gent,” a French number, was c'early enunciated 
diction. 

In the final group by the visiting artist were “Angelus,” by 
Arthur Foote, serious and solemn of tone and enhanced in beauty 
by the accompaniment of bells forming a most appropriate back- 
ground. In singing “Roses in Winter” the best opportunity was 
given to judge of the pretty and attractive French accent that added 
greatly to the charm of the whole. 





Kaufmann Musicale 





Minna Kaufmann presented two of her advanced pupils 
at the musicale given at the Kaufmann studio in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, February 27. Betty 
Burke, soprano, sang “Voci di Primavera,” by Johann 
Strauss; “Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from “Tannhauser,” and 
songs in English by Cottenet, Wood, Nevin and Gilberté. 
Jacquette Cartall sang a group of German songs, “Es hat 
die Rose sich beklagt,” Franz; “Gute Nacht,” Franz; “Als 
die Alte Mutter,” Dvorak; “Zueignung,” Richard Strauss ; 
later, the same singer sang an aria from “Louise,” Char- 
pentier; “Si mes vers,” Hahn; “An Evening Song,” Gil- 
berté, and “I Came With a Song,” by LaForge. Mrs. Phil- 
lip Manson recited “Bergliot,” text by Bjérnsen to Grieg’s 
musical setting. 

Marie Mikova, pianist, played a Chopin nocturne, a 
“Melodie,” by Young, and the “Spanish Caprice,” by Mosz- 
kowski. This extraordinary program was closed by Mmes. 
Cartall and Burke with the rendition of two fascinating 
Tuscan folksongs by Caracciolo. The piano accompani- 
ments were played by Mrs. Malby Merson and Ruth Emer- 
son, 

The Kaufmann pupils revealed those qualities in their 
singing that delight the discriminating. 





Stella Westenberger Enters Musical Field 


Stella Westenberger, who entered the musical field pro- 
fessionally this season, has appeared already with much 
success in concert, recital and private functions. She was 
soloist at the February concert of the Indianapolis Or- 
chestra under Alexander Ernestinoff. Miss Westenberger 
is said to be the possessor of a voice of beautiful quality, 
which she uses to good advantage. Her interpretations 
stamp her as an artistic singer, well schooled in the vocal 
art, in which a successful career has been predicted for her. 








Sybil Vane in Demand 


At a musicale, given by Mrs. Aaron Naumburg at Sher- 
ry’s, New York, March 1, Sybil Vane, delighted her audi- 
ence with her charming singing. Miss Vane, it will be re- 
called, created something of a sensation at her debut, on 
February 23. Other artists appearing at the musicale were: 
Eddy Brown, Helen Scholder and Arthur Hockman. 
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SKOVGAARD’S IDAHO ENCOMIUMS 











Skovgaard’s constant success with his Metropolitan Com- 
pany on tour is emphasized in the press excerpts herewith 
appended: 

The New York Metropolitan Company, featuring Axel Skovgaard, 
the wonderful Danish violinist, played to a very good sized audi- 
ence last night in the L. D, S. Tabernacle, and under auspices of 
the Mormon people. The program was a delight from the first 
number to the last and it is only fittingly described by saying “La 
Grande was treated to a high grade concert.” Skovgaard is a na- 
tive of Denmark and his remarkable talent attracts attention 
throughout the entire world, As an accompanist, and in fact a per- 
former of extraordinary ability, Alice Skovgaard should never be 
overlooked when the country’s excellent pianists are being listed.— 
La Grande Evening Observer, January 1, 1916. 





When Skovgaard played ‘‘Humoresque” or any other number of 
his program, it did not seem as though such music could be 
printed, so intangible were its tender or noble impulses. While he 
played you dreamed, all about you became beauty and it seemed 
that all your hopes were realized. He was encored every time he 
appeared and was forced to give two encores after his last number. 
It was a treat to the people of Idaho Falls to hear such a noted 
violinist.—Idaho Falls Daily Post, December 22, 1915. 





Axel Skovgaard is a violinist whose abflity can be attributed to 
powers slightly short of genius, To say that he is talented is to say 
nothing. To say that he is a master of his art, a deep student of 
music, whose appeal is entirely to the intellect, is merely a striving 
for a proper appreciation, So thoroughly has Skovgaard overcome 
the difficulties of technic that one is scarcely cognizant of the me- 
dium of his expression, The music is from Skovgaard, not from the 
violin, Reared in the mountains of Denmark where the wild sym- 
phonies of the restless winds awoke in him the love of music, and 
where Nature ever revealed herself with stern voice, Skovgaard, the 
man of powerful physique, would naturally excel in the abandoned, 
crashing, blood stirring music of the “‘Witches’ Dance” or “The 
Storm,” but such is not the case, or was not the case Sunday night, 
when he was at his best in the vivacious but soft compositions that 
eatch the spirit of the southland, 

Praise in unstinted measure may be given without reserve to 
every member of the New York Metropolitan Company, but per- 
haps first of all should be mentioned Alice Skovgaard, pianist. 
Hers, a difficult and often little appreciated part, was rendered in 
a decidedly pleasing and talented manner..-Nampa (Idaho) Leader. 
Herald, December 28, 1915. 





The entertainment given at the Wheaton Theatre last night by the 
New York Metropolitan Company and Axel Skovgaard, the Danish 
violinist, was an unqualified success and should be a source of-con- 
gratulation to the ladies of the Outlook Club under whose auspices 
it was given. 

Much could be said of the individual merit of each of the mem- 
bers of the company, but it was their work as a whole that ap- 
pealed to all music lovers and their praise was without reserve. 

Usually there are some weak spots that the critical mind can 
pick out in any performance, but in this instance there seemed to 
be none and each number of the program was given the heartiest 
applause from the entire audience, 

If Skovgaard and the members of the Metropolitan Company 
should return to Weiser they will be greeted with a packed house, 
which, after all, is the test of public approval.—Weiser (Idaho) 
American, December 30, 1915. 





Contrary to a popular belief that the music of the famous violin- 
ist, Axel Skovgaard, would be of a character “beyond” the ability 
of the ordinary person to interpret, it pleased an entire audience 
and held them motionless, Not a sound save the notes from the 
violin and the piano accompaniment. In the dozen or more num- 
bers given there were but few where the uninitiated paused for 
want of understanding, The numbers had been selected for their 
music and harmony more than the purpose of demonstrating the art 
of execution. . .. 

This artist has selected a cast of musicians of ability to work with 
him and not one was disappointing. As an organization they work 
under the name of the New York Metropolitan Company.—Weiser 
(Idaho) Semi-Weekly Signal, December 30, 1915. 





Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, and members of the New 
York Metropolitan Company of singers delighted a goodly sized 
audience at the Orpheum Theatre last Sunday night. Taken as a 
whole the company was probably the best ever heard in Nampa. 

There is no doubt that Skovgaard ranks among the really big 
violinists of the day, His technic is so complete as to meet all re- 
quirements and thus all compositions are played without any per- 
ceptible effort. As for the rest it is merely a matter of tempera- 
ment, A Dane cannot play like a Hungarian, and a Frenchman 
cannot play like a Dane. Their temperaments are too widely dif- 
ferent. It depends then upon what temperaments you wish to hear 
interpreted through the music just which one you will like the best. 
There are but few artists that surpass Skovgaard.—Nampa (Idaho) 
Record, December 31, 1915. 





A rare treat to music lovers was the program given Wednesday 
evening, December 22, at the Lavering, by Axel Skovgaard, the 
famous Danish violinist, and the Metropolitan Company, The entire 
performance was of the highest order and was excellently rendered. 
~—Twin Falls News, December 30, 1915. 





The Metropolitan Company of New York delighted a large Cald- 
well audience at the Huree Theatre Monday night, The audience 
was pleased, delighted, entranced with the concert. Praise without 
end may be given to every member of the company as every mem- 
ber is an artist of the highest class, Axel Skovgaard, the Danish 


as was presented by these six artists, 


violinist, was the star and attracted the audience in the first in- 
stance and held the attention throughout his program. He has great 
ability, termed by some music lovers a genius, He is a deep stu- 
dent of music and a master of his art. 

Alice Skovgaard, pianist, had a difficult and often little appre- 
ciated part rendered in a decidedly pleasing and talented manner. 
Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto, could have rested on her laurels 
after singing Colby’s “Destiny,” for with that song alone she capti- 
vated her audience and proved her right to a membership in an 
operatic company of more than ordinary ability. With perfect 
enunciation and remarkable baritone voice, Francis Cowles sang an 
aria from “Faust” that won him generous applause. Florence Haw- 
kins, soprano, and Clara Freuler, mezzo-soprano, maintained the 
high standard set by other members of the company. Miss Freu- 
ler’s Swiss folksongs, sung in costume, were especially pleasing.— 
Caldwell (Idaho) Tribune, December 31, 1915. 





Skovgaard, the great Danish violinist, and the New York Metro- 
pol:ttan Company of vocal soloists were greeted at the Dreamland 
Theatre Tuesday evening by an audience that filled the house, and 
every evidence was given that the audience was thoroughly de- 
lighted. . . . 

Skovgaard was the center of the attraction, of course. He played 
Mendelssohn's concerto in E major just at the end of the first part, 
and after the intermission appeared twice. His selections ranged 
from Dvordk’s “Humoresque” to a caprice burlesque of Yankee 
Doodle; he played Schubert’s “Serenade,” and “Swanee River” as 
an encore; he gave a Francceur-Kreisler composition and a Schu- 
bert fragment with muted strings, soft as a fairy serenade, and his 
last encore was “Traumerei.”” And throughout this varied program 
the wonder of his audience was not at the difficulty of his choices, 
but the ease and grace of his rendition, Without ostentation or 
flourish Skovgaard, who is as big as Ole Bull, played the simplest 
melodies and the most involved classics equally well, to the pleas- 
ure, not the bewilderment, of his hearers—-Ontario Democrat, De- 
cember 30, 1915. 





Skovgaard, the famous Danish violinist, and the New York Met- 
ropolitan Concert Company were greeted by a large and appreciative 
audience at the Alta Theatre Saturday night, Rarely is, it per- 
mitted for Pendleton to enjoy such a high class of entertainment 
Particularly noteworthy was 
the work of Skovgaard, who played with much power, tender emo- 
tion and intensity. Motly Byerly Wilson, with her beautiful voice 
of unusual range, warmth, color and brilliancy, charmed all and 
was forced to numerous encores, The remainder of the pany 
were equally enjoyable.—Pendleton Evening Tribune, January 3, 
1916. 








Monday evening, the music loving people of Caldwell were given 
a great treat by Axel Skovgaard and the Metropolitan Company at 
the Huree Theatre, 

Axel Skovgaard, the violinist, was the chief artist, and his inter- 
pretations charmed by their grace and simplicity. He has a pleas- 
ing personality, and no mannerisms, He is also a composer, and at 
the end of the program, which was harmony itself and carefully 
selected, rendered two of his own productions, They pleased and 
delighted. 

‘The company, every one of which was an artist, was at once at 
home with the audience, and its appreciation lent energy and vi- 
vacity to the performers, Each was called again and again before 
the audience, and it would seem that the second and third essay 
pleased as much as the initial selection, The company won for 
itself a warm place in the hearts of the music lovers of this city. 
—Caldwell News, December 30, 1915. 

On Monday evening the people of Blackfoot had a treat at the 
High School auditorium by the Metropolitan Concert Company, of 
which Skovgaard, the violinist, is leader. He and his company of 
three were here three years ago and delighted a packed house, The 
entertainment in both cases was high class, and the music unex- 
celled.—Blackfoot (Idahe) Republican, December 24, 1915. 





A Dudley Buck Reception and Musicale 


On Sunday afternoon, February 27, Mr. and Mrs. Dud- 
ley Buck gave a reception in the spacious Buck studios, 
Aeolian Hall, New York. Floral decorations filled the 
studios with fragrance and beauty. An ever changing 
throng of music lovers which filled the studios to capacity 
listened to an interesting musical program, for a Buck re- 
ception would not be complete without music. Those who 
sang were Allen Hinckley, bass-baritone ; Marie Morrisey, 
contralto; Katherine Galloway, soprano; Enrichetta Onelli, 
dramatic soprano, and Edgar Schofield, baritone. It is 
unnecessary to state that these artists pleased their audi- 
ence, for they are all well known to the musical public as 
singers of proven merit. 





Cadman to Miller 


Reed Miller, tenor, is among the singers whose voice has 
been heard across the continent lately over the long dis- 
tance telephone. Mr. Miller has received a postal card 
from the composer, Charles Wakefield Cadman, in which 
he says: “Your ‘Drummer Boy Song’ sounded bully last 
night over 3,500 miles. Leonard Liebling and I sat to- 
gether and marveled. Wasn’t the stunt thrilling? We 
could hear every note, and the piano, too.” 

Mr. Miller and his wife, Nevada Van der Veer, contral- 
to, are having a season of marked activity. 





NOTED TENOR IN RECITAL 


George Hamlin Regales Enthusiastic New York Audience with 
Splendidly Delivered Program 





George Hamlin, an American tenor whose reputation ex- 
tends far beyond the confines of his native land, gave a 
vocal recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Thursday 
afternoon, March 2, in which he again demonstrated his 
right to be esteemed as one of the most satisfactory vocal- 
ists of the day. Though plainly suffering from a cold, he 
did not let his indisposition interfere with the onerous 
burden of interpreting the long program he had selected. 
He sang in English, German, and Italian, but avoided 
French, singing his one French song—Gounod’s “It Is 
Not Always May”—in the garb of an English translation. 

The extraordinary success of Leoncavallo’s “Romanza di 
Rodolfo,” however, was enough to justify George Ham- 
lin’s use of the Italian language. This brilliant and dra- 
matic number had to be repeated, and the tenor showed 
that he had a high B flat at his disposal whenever required. 
In one of his Schubert songs he touched upon the low B 
flat, two octaves below. 
such a low note, 

After Reger’s “Flieder,” the recitalist gave a beautiful 
song by Weingartner as an extra number, Carpenter’s 
“Les Silhouettes” was repeated after a persistent demand, 

The other numbers on the program were: “If With All 
Your Hearts,” from Mendelssohn's “Elijah”; two airs by 
Bach, “Vergiss mein nicht,” and “O Jesulein suess, O 
Jesulein mild”; two songs by Schubert, “An die Leyer,” 
and “Der Musensohn”; two songs by Schumann, “Meine 
Rose,” and “Provengalisches Lied”; Bungert’s “Der Sand- 
traeger,” Burleigh’s “The Grey Wolf,” Tirindelli’s “Ten 
tazione,” La Luca's “In mezzo al mare,” O'Neill's “Roses 
in a Garden,” and MacDermid’s “If You Would Love Me.” 

George Hamlin has the art of pronouncing clearly every 
syllable and he makes a book of works quite unnecessary 
except to those who cannot understand the foreign lan- 
guages. The applause was very genuine, and if the singer P 
had felt disposed to grant a great many more extra num- 
bers he would have been justified in giving them. 

Sidney Arno Dietch played the accompaniments with 
taste and a commendably good tone, in which he was aided 
by a fine Mason & Hamlin piano, 


Few tenors care to meet with 


Fulton Press Commends Julia Allen 





On Wednesday evening, February 23, Julia Allen was 
heard in recital at Fulton, N. Y. In addition to arias from 
“Mignon” and “Traviata,” the gifted soprano was heard 
in these numbers: “As the Wild Rose Tree” (Rotoli), 
“Your Smile” (Speaks), “Norman Cradle Song” (de 
Koven), “Blackbird’s Song” (Scott), “Spring Song” 
(Haile), “Er Ist’s” (Schumann), “Stornello” (Cimara), 
“Nymphs et Sylvains” (Bemberg), “When the Dew is Fall- 
ing” (Schneider), “A Little Dutch Garden” (Loomis), “I 
Sometimes Wonder” (Woodford-Finden), “Will o’ the 
Wisp” (Spross). 

The Fulton Evening Times of February 24 spoke of her 
recital as follows: 

The program was interesting throughout and Miss Allen is one 
of the few operatic sopranos capable of singing songs artistically 
and with fine vocal finish, The attractive personality of the singer, 
the artistic interpretation of her numbers, the beauty of her tones 
and splendid enunciation, combined in making the evening one of 
beauty to the eye as well as the ear, While the arias from “Mignon” 
and “Traviata” were perhaps the best done of her selections, she was 
equally enjoyable in her simpler numbers. In the “Ah 
lui,” from “La Traviata,” Miss Allen command of a 
flawless scale, of technical equipment of high worth and of a ring 
ing E flat in alt, which naturally brought forth a storm of applause. 


fors e¢ 


showed her 


She was assisted by George Roberts, accompanist, of 
whose playing the same paper said: 

He is a pianist of significant and unconventional attainments and 
interested his hearers profoundly, Though very young, his playing 
is characterized by all those points which go to distinguish the real 
artist from the average piano player. 

Among the engagements scheduled for Miss Allen last 
week were appearances in Syracuse, Potsdam, Gouverneur, 
and Oswego, N. Y. 


The Glee Club of Howard College, Birmingham, Ala., 
has for its director Robert Lawrence, who is also dean of 
the Howard School of Music, and who is described 
as one of the most accomplished baritones in the South. 
For the early part of February four concerts were arranged 
for the Club—at Florence, Russellville, Haleyville and 
Jasper. Mrs. Robert Newman is the accompanist of the 
organization. 
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COMMUNITY MUSIC INTERESTS MANY 
CITIES IN STATE OF KANSAS 
State University Musical Faculty Active in Lawrence Events— 


These Include Piano, Orchestral, Organ and Choral 
Recitals and Concerts for a Busy Week 








Lawrence, Kan., February 26, 1916. 
Arthur Nevin, who has charge of the university exten- 
sion work in music, reports that he has started community 
choruses at Hutchinson, Colony, Salina, Oxford, Coffey- 


ville, Parsons, and Lawrence; also a band at Colony, and , 
an orchestra at Parsons. Dean Butler has started com- 
munity choruses at Leavenworth, Tonganoxie and Dodge 
City. The greatest interest is being shown in community 
music, not only in Kansas, but ali over the country. Dean 


Butler has received letters of inquiry from Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, Califor- 
nia and Texas. The University of Arkansas has adopted 
the Kansas plan bodily and has issued a bulletin offering 
Victrola records, and informal lectures, to any high school 
in the State, 

Cart Preyer Becins NEw Work 


Carl A. Preyer has taken up his work as director of 
the piano department in the School of Fine Arts at the 
State University. Mr. Preyer made his first appearance in 
public this season at the “Pop” concert given by the Uni- 
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VALENTINA CRESPI 


The Italian Violinist 


New York Sun—“Miss Crespi captivated an audi- 
ence of 7,00 at the Madison Square Garden. Her 
bowing was strong and sure and her tone always 
exquisite.” 

London Morning Post—“Her playing makes a firm 
appeal.” 
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versity Choral Union. He played with his accustomed 
brilliancy and authority, and at the close of his number 
was given a real ovation by his friends and admirers in the 
audience. Professor Preyer has appeared in recital dur- 
ing January and February in the following Kansas cities: 
Leavenworth, Independence, Parsons, Kansas City, Lin- 
coln, and St. Joseph, Mo. The recitals were given under 
the auspices of the music clubs of these places, and Pro- 
fessor Preyer was given a warm welcome at each of them. 


WELLESLEY Music Proressor COMPLIMENTS SCHOOL OF 
Fine Arts 


Professor Macdougal, head of the music department at 
Wellesley College, honored the University with a two days 
visit during which time he made a thorough investigation 
of the music work done at the University. The students 
of the School of Fine Arts gave a complimentary recital in 
his honor, Thursday evening, February 3. Professor Mac- 
dougal expressed himself as being greatly pleased with 
the character of the work done, and said that the program 
was the equal of those given by many of the Eastern 
schools. 

DEAN AND Mrs. ButLer RETURN 

Dean Harold L. Butler, of the School of Fine Arts, and 
Mrs. Butler have just returned from a trip of seventeen 
concerts given during the latter part of January, and the 
early part of February. They will give nine concert in 
March. 


OrcHESTRA MiIpwiINTeR CONCERT 


The University Orchestra of thirty-eight pieces, under 
the direction of J. C. McCanles, gave its midwinter con- 


cert in Fraser Hall, Thursday evening, February 24. The 


orchestra played numbers by Schubert, Mozart, Wagner, 
Haydn, Moszkowsky and Flotow. This showed a great 
improvement over the work of last year, and it bids fair 
to become one of the principal music organizations of 
the University. 

SKILTON, ORGANIST AND COMPOSER, IS ACTIVE 


Charles S. Skilton ‘has just returned from attending a 
conference of the presidents of the State Music Teachers’ 
Associations, at Chicago. While there, he gave an organ 
recital at the Northwestern University, Evanston. Pro- 
fessor Skilton’s: two Indian dances composed for string 
quartet have been played several times by the Zoellner 
String Quartet, and always with the greatest success. 


Larce Crowp At “Pop” CoNCERT 


The “Pop” concert given by the Lawrence Choral Union 
in the Robinson Auditorium brought out a great crowd 
of music lovers. Arthur Nevin, conductor, again demon- 
strated his ability as a drillmaster. The singing of the 
chorus was noticeable for its fine attacks, and the finish 
of his phrasing. Professor Downing, head of the vocal 
department, appeared to fine advantage in “What Would 
I Do for My Queen?” by Goring Thomas. A new singer 
was introduced to Lawrence music lovers in the person of 
Mrs. Herman Olcott,-who at once demonstrated that she 
is an artist of superior equipment. Mrs. Olcott is a wel- 
come addition to the list of Lawrence musicians. Carl A. 
Preyer, who is head of the piano department in the School 
of Fine Arts, was the third soloist of the evening. When 
he appeared upon the platform for his number he was 
given a perfect ovation which lasted fully three minutes. 
Professor Preyer is a genuine artist, a pianist of great 
technical powers, combined with real musical ability. With 
Professor Preyer’s return the piano department at the 
School of Fine Arts has taken on new life. H, 1. B. 





Destinn’s New York Recital, March 24 


Emmy Destinn will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Friday evening, March 24. This will be her only 
remaining appearance in New York this season. Early in 
April she will sail for Europe. : 

Mme Destinn is at present in California, where her con- 
cert appearances have been a series of triumphs. 





Miss Whistler Sings at Castelvecchio Home 


Grace Whistler, contralto, sang at a reception given by 
the Countess Castelvecchio, at her New York home, on 


Thursday evening, February 24, 1916. 























Eleonora de Cisneros 


Leading Mezzo-Soprano, Chicago Opera Company, Fourth Season 
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Jean Verd Praised in Utica 


Jean Verd, the young Paris pianist who has established 
himself so firmly in New York during this season and last 
as teacher, soloist and accompanist, has been playing of 
late with Pablo Casals and the press has been enthusias- 
tic about him. Said the Utica Observer of February 25: 
“. . . two classes of musicians—those who subordinate 
their music to their personality and those who subordinate 
their personality to their music. To the latter class Jean 
Verd belongs. The piano solos by Mr. Verd were very 
much appreciated. Mr. Verd’s unpretentious but gracious 
manner ‘took’ as much as his excellent playing. The Liszt 
number, at once florid and elaborate, yet beautiful and very 
suggestive of its title, called for power and breadth of in- 
terpretation and the display of technique, and it proved 
very impressive. In contrast, Debussy’s musical descrip- 
tion of moonlight rippling through a forest or across a 
like was the more charming. After playing the folk song, 
Mr. Verd responded to his hearers’ determination to have 
an encore. A whimsical ‘Cradle Song,’ by Grieg, made a 
fitting conclusion to his part as soloist.” 

The Utica Daily Press joined in the chorus of praise 
saying: “The accompanist, Jean Verd, shared the honors 
with Mr. Casals, for his piano solo work was that of a 
lover of the instrument and he had his hearers in sym- 
pathy with him from the first note. Of the piano numbers 
there might be volumes written. Mr. Verd seemed to 
play to himself, or rather of himself. The first selection 
was so descriptive that the waves thundered and broke on 
the shore in all the varied forms that waves, dark and 
angry, or bright and dashing in the sunshine, have been 
known to rise and fall. The next number was as strong a 
contrast. Softly and sweetly it rippled on like quiet water 
in a tiny brook babbling over stones. Everyone laughted 
during the French folk song and wanted to sing the pas- 
toral notes. Both artists received round after round of 
applause. * * ** Mr. Verd both as accompanist and solo- 
ist was much liked by the audience.” 








Mrs. Cheney Delights West Chester Club 





Mary Elizabeth Cheney, soprano, gave a song recital 
for the New Century Club, of West Chester, Pa., on Mon- 
day afternoon, February 21. The Daily Local News, West 
Chester, Pa. of February 22, speaks as follows of Mrs. 
Cheney’s work: 

NEW CENTURY CLUB HEARS VISITING SINGER. 


Mrs, Cuenety, or New York, Appears 1n Variep Costumes, 

Three centuries of English ballads were delightfully presented 
before the New Century Club yesterday afternoon by Mary Cheney, 
of New York, at the conclusion of the monthly business meeting. 
There was a large attendance of members and a few guests, all of 
whom were more than pleased with the charming song recital. 

Mrs. Cheney’s voice is a clear soprano, sympathetic in quality and 
of an adaptability which lends it equally well to the simple ballads 
of long ago and to the more impassioned songs of today. 

The costuming added greatly to the general effect of the recital. 
On her first appearance, when she sang several ballads of the seven- 
teenth century, she wore a gown of robin’s egg blue draped over a 
white silk petticoat, her powdered hair completing the picture of a 
lady of long ago. 

In her second appearance she was charming in a ruffled skirt worn 
over hoops, the straight bodice finished with a fall of lace over the 
shoulders, Two pink roses fastened in the curls that hung on either 
side of her face gave the finishing touch to the dainty costume of 
“ante-bellum” days. 

In the last series of songs, those of today, she wore a gown of 
soft gray material made in the prevailing mode, but equally becoming 
with the others, 





Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Alexander’s 
Delightful Informal Affair 


Nothing is pleasanter in the informal musical life of 
New York than evenings on which Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Alexander, 307 West Seventy-ninth street, assemble their 
friends and some of Mr. Alexander’s pupils for an infor- 
mal mixture of music, dancing and general good time. The 
most recent gathering saw Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Seagle 
as the guests of honor, Mr. Seagle being in New York for 
a few days for his Carnegie Hall recital and leaving soon 
after to finish his concert tour. He took part in an im- 
promptu musical program, in which Kathleen Lawler, so- 
prano; Richard Bunn and Wallace Cox, baritones, and 
Keith Ryan, tenor (all the men being Alexander pupils), 
were also heard. 

Mr. Alexander is meeting with the same success in his 
teaching in New York that attended him in his Paris 
studio and a spare hour on lesson days is a rare thing with 
him. The pressure of his work as a teacher has kept him 
for a long while from concert work, but he is planning to 
give a recital in New York before the season ends. 








Winnipeg, Canada, is proud of its Men’s Musical Club, 
which was recently formed for the announced purpose of 
promoting musical effort in the Middle West. Rev. Dean 
Coombes is president of the organization and the secretary 
is Joseph M. Tees. 
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MABEL RIEGELMAN FAVOR INCREASES 


American Popularity of Operatic Soprano Reflected in Recent 
Texas Appearances 








Recent criticisms on the work of Mabel Riegelman show 
that this artist is gaining tremendously in favor with the 
American public. Since Miss Riegelman’s return from 
Germany, where she appeared successfully in concert and 
in grand opera, at both the Plauen and Stettin Municipal 
Opera Houses, she has been a leading soprano for four 
years with the Chicago Grand Opera Company and “guest” 
with the Boston Opera Company. 

A few of these criticisms follow: 


Miss Riegelman is polished to the very last degree, and all of the 
most difficult passages are given with transparent clearness and with 
a beautiful resonant singing tone. Her notes are marvelous in purity 
of intonation and in clearness, every tone being heard with absolute 
distinctiveness.—Gainesville (Tex.) Hesperian, November 24, 1915. 





Mabel Riegelman can sing and does sing. For two hours she de- 
lighted a large audience with her charming and well trained voice, 
singing in different languages. She has a sweet voice, with great 
volume and great variation.—Italy (Tex.) News-Herald, November 12, 
1915. 





Miss Riegelman sings with the minimum amount of physical exer- 
tion; at least, she did so last n‘ght. The prima donna sang with 
voice, whose notes resembled the world’s greatest songbirds. Her 
“Vous Dansez Marquise,” from “Lemaire,” was a marvelous selec- 
tion and was received with tremendous applause. Miss Riegelman, 
for the more discriminating musical auditors last evening, fully justi- 
fied the splendid reputation which she earned on the operatic stage 
of the great European capitals, as well as in the leading cities of 
this country.—Amarillo (Tex.) Daily Pan Handle, January 29, 1916. 





From the first note to the passing of the last echo there was the 
closest attention. By the magic of her music Miss Riegelman swept 
the heart strings of her hearers. Swaying them with the moods of 
the composer from height to height, charming them with color and 
blendings as she led them through the mazes of the spell wrought by 
her delicate artistry. 

No greater delicacy could be displayed than was shown in the 
vivacious grace of Miss Riegelman; whether the number was from 
some celebrated opera or was a simple ballad, the singer was equally 
at ease, giving the highest expression of her art.—Amarillo (Tex.) 
Daily News, January 29, 1916. 





Zoeliners Win Des Moines 


In the February 18 issues of the Des Moines (la.) press 
are recorded a recent successful appearance of the Zoellner 
Quartet. These are as follows: 

The exquisite playing of the Zoellner String Quartet at the Plym- 
outh Congregational Church last night was of such merit as to rank 
them among the foremost quartets to be heard in this country. With 
rapid strides this talented family has forged to the front until now 
they are in demand each season from Coast to Coast and from Canada 
to the Gulf, Their playing is as if embossed. The many years of 
continuous rehearsing have brought an ensemble well nigh flawless; 
and in addition they play with an elegance of style that cannot fail 
to delight the most exacting connoisseur, 

Opening the program with Beethoven's quartet, op. 18, No. 4, they 
played later two numbers of unusual interest—the “Rain Song” of 
Sinigaglia and a stirring arrangement of the Polish national song by 
Kaessmeyer. To these were added two encores—the andante from 
Debussy’s quartet, op. 10, and a weird Indian dance by Skilton, 

The soloist of the evening was Lois Adler, well remembered in 
this city as one of the most highly gifted artists ever residing here. . . . 

The concert was the third under the series managed by George 
Frederick Ogden.—The Register and Leader, Des Moines, Ia., Feb 





ruary 18, 1916, 





The Zoellner Quartet, which appeared at the Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church last evening, delighted an audience with a concert 
of pure music—music unadulterated with any spectacular bids for 
It was an evening of rare enjoyment for the dis- 


favor. 
criminating music lover, The Zoellners have perfected their organi- 
zation, which includes Antoinette Zoellner, first violin; Amandus 


Zoellner, second violin; Joseph Zoellner, Sr., viola, and Joseph 
Zoellner, violoncello, to such an extent that their music seems to 
proceed from one rather than four instruments, so harmonious is 
the ensemble, 

The program opened with Beethoven’s quartet, op. 18, No, 4. It 
included a “Rain Song,” by Sinigaglia, which simulated the swish 
and drip of the rain in sober harmonies, A Polish folksong, coun- 
terpointed by Kaessmayer, was the most vivacious number on the 
program and was enthusiastically received. The andante from the 
Debussy quartet was a beautiful encore and an Indian war dance, 
to those who have heard the real thing seemed a vivid imitation. 

Amandus Zoellner, second violin, played Mendelssohn’s andante 
from concerto as a solo, 

Lois Adler, of Chicago, formerly head of the piano department 
of the Drake Conservatory of Music, was given a warm greeting by 
the old friends and pupils on her appearance for a solo group. Her 
playing, which was always brilliant, has taken on an added beauty 
of expression and finely shaded values, ... . 

A brilliant finale to the program was a quintet for piano and 
strings by Dohnanyi, which Miss Adler played with the quartet.— 
The Des Moines (Ia.) Capital. 


Marie Louise Wagner at Three Arts Club 


February 26, the Three Arts Club gave a benefit concert 
when Marie Louise Wagner, dramatic soprano, and John 
Palmer, monologist, shared the program. The concert hall 
of the club was crowded to capacity, and the program of 
the two artists gave thorough enjoyment to the audience, 
which rewarded both Miss Wagner and Mr. Palmer with 
well deserved applause. 

Miss Wagner has developed into an artist of such thor- 
ough equipment that it seems only just to predict a bril- 


liant future for her. Her beautiful dramatic soprano voice 
showed in full power and brilliancy in the big “Ocean 
Aria” from Weber’s “Oberon,” with which she created a 
veritable storm of enthusiasm. She also sang several 
groups of German, French and English songs, with per- 
«fect diction and admirable control of tone and breath, and 
had to give several encores. Miss Wagner is a product of 
the Klibansky studios. 

Mr. Palmer pleased with a series cf monologues and 
pianologues, disclosing great interpretative talent, and 
scoring deserved success. Miss Wagner will give a song 
recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, March 
26. 





Maude Fay’s Recital Program 


Maude Fay, formerly of the Royal Opera of Munich 
and Covent Garden, London, at present of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, is announced for her first New York 
recital, Monday afternoon, March 13. 

The soprano is to be heard in the following attractive 
program: 





Air from Ariadne,auf Naxos (first time in America), 


Es Giebt ein Reich wo alles rein ist........... Richard Strauss 
Quella fiamma che mi’accende.......cccccccccscecevccvece Marcello 
Cee, WR ME ia p's. 0 bed Kbndaaa hee Ces dines de wkewdewonsed ig Pergolese 
L’ Absence ++eeee «Berlioz 


ORE SI GG S icveeis eb Ka bane sag bce Cann cacviidedbl cia ake Sibella 
Air from Semele, Sleep, Oh, Sleep. ..........ccccececcccees Handel 
PMN anand iia Fs Kaicsblcae cu ncine Cale vile’ dds Owadtnecetiecuis Carey 
Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer............... Brahms 
PC RESOah fave cicsekteNen uber deves os ° ven ges unas.cc eee 
‘<omm wir wandeln zusammen in Mondschein............ Cornelius 
SE PUM Sv ove Gh dab Ua eeustecdhes vecocdcietecces . Schumann 
PE hc (50h 60974 cnbae pace’ weed Cbeate pages cees . Schubert 
I i eGR Eee Coin Se hod hoe ucens séaddececet Richard Strauss 


Kurt Schindler will be at the piano. 





Miss McConnell Entertains Professional Women 


Harriet McConnell, mezzo-soprano, artist pupil of Min- 
nie M. McConnell, sang at the twenty-third anniversary of 
the Professional Woman’s League, New York, on Monday 
evening, February 28. Her two groups were accompanied 
by the composers of her numbers. The first comprised the 
following: “A Valentine,” “Dusky Lullaby” and “Ah! Love 
But a Day,” all by Hallet Gilberté; the second, two songs 
by Emil Breitenfeld, “Autumn” and “The Sacrifice.” 

Miss McConnell’s singing was greatly appreciated by the 
large audience present, which insisted on an added number. 
For this she gave Rogers’ “The Star.” 

The People’s Music League, of the People’s Institute, 
has just engaged Miss McConnell to sing on March 8, at 
Public School No. 104, and on March 15, at Public School 
No. 53, both in Manhattan. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY DRAWS 
CAPACITY HOUSES IN ST. LOUIS 


Well Balanced Performances Reveal Adequate Make-Up of the 
Organization—Local Talent Applauded—A Novel Coucert 
—Frieda Hempel in Song Recital 

. St. Louis, Mo., March 1, 1916. 

The San Carlo Opera Company began its second week 
with “Lucia” at the Odeon, Monday evening, February 21. 
Lucia was sung by Edvige Viccari, whose “Mad Scene” was 
beautifully sustained by the flute obligato of Ballila Argen- 
tieri. Angelo Antola sang with fervor the role of Henry 
Ashton. 

Tuesday afternoon “Aida” was sung by by Mary Kaest- 
ner, Stella de Mette, Millo Picco, Giuseppe Agostini, Pietro 
Dibiasi, Natale Cervi and Lucian Possini to a capacity at- 
tendance of school children who had studied the play. 

Tuesday evening, in “Gioconda,” Alice Eversman, a 
young soprano, sang the title role with good style. Manuel 
Salazar as Enzo again captivated his audience. Stella de 
Mette, a St. Louis girl, whose voice is a rich mezzo-soprano, 
performed finely the part of Cieca, and her many friends 
showered her with flowers. Pietro di Biasi, as Alvise, per- 
formed satisfactorily, and Natale Cervi pleased in his minor 
part of Zuane. The ballet numbers in acts one and three, 
executed by premiere danseuse Pezzatina and her corps 
de ballet, were admirably performed. 

Wednesday evening “Carmen” was given, with the guest- 
artist, Marguerite Beriza, in the title role, tragically per- 
formed, but not overacted. Alessandro Modesti, the Esca- 
millo, delivered the “Toreador Song” with verve. Natale 
Cervi, as Don Cairo, sang well, and basso Pietro Dibiasi, as 
Zuniga, revealed a remarkably fine voice. Myrna Sharlow, 
the noted soprano of St. Louis, essayed the role of Micaela. 
In the prayer scene this charming artist sang with pathos 
and dignity, showing to advantage her beautiful voice. 
Anna Haase and Annetta Chabot, respectively Mercedes 
and Frasquita, gave the card duet with finely blended 
voices. 

At Thursday’s matinee “Martha” was given for the bene- 
fit of the school children. 

Thursday night was designated as “St. All Star 
Night” because several local singers took part in “Faust.” 
Myrna Sharlow, as Marguerite, reached the height of her 
vocal power in the prison scene and her many friends 
loaded the stage with floral offerings. Stella de Mette, 
who has a mezzo-soprano voice of much volume and purity, 
sang Siebel. Giuseppe Agostini sang the title role equally 
as well as last week, 

Friday evening “Rigoletto,” with Edvige Viccari and 
Alessandro Modesti as the star performers, played to a 
very large audience and received much applause. 

The Saturday matinee, “Thais,” had Marguerite Beriza 
in the title role, and, as usual, she performed in an effective 
manner. Millo Picco, as Athanael, never was heard here to 
better advantage. 

Saturday evening the double bill of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” and “Pagliacci” was given. Eida Vettori, of St. 
Louis, a promising young opera singer, was Santuzza. 
Caroline Zawner, as Lola, sang the role to the entire satis- 
faction of the audience. Manuel Salazar was Turiddu and 
Angelo Antola was Alfio. 

In “Pagliacci” Myrna Sharlow won new laurels as Ned- 
da. Manuel Salazar again appeared as Canio, vocally his 
best role. Luciano Rossini, the Harlequin, and L. Delle- 
molle, the Silvio, creditably performed their parts. The 
orchestra and chorus came in for their share of applause 
and Giuseppe Angelina, the “scoreless conductor,” always 
had to bow his acknowledgments for his fine work. 





Louis’ 


MorninGc CHorat Ciups’s Novet Concert 


The Morning Choral Club gave a novel and entertaining 
concert, “Round the World With Spring,” at the Odeon, 
on Tuesday evening, February 29, in commemoration of 
the organization’s silver anniversary. Over 100 took part. 
The prologue and floral interludes were written by Mrs. 
Willis Young and spoken by Arline Shakleford, who ap- 
peared before the curtain as Jack in the Pulpit. The songs 
and the beautiful costumes of the ladies represented flow- 
ers of the different nations of springtime. 


Frrepa Hemper’s REcITAL. 


Frieda Hempel, the noted Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
made her initial appearance in St. Louis in a song recital 
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at the Odeon, on Monday evening, February 28, under the 
direction of Hattie B. Gooding. Mme. Hempel was at her 
best in the German Lieder. Wolf’s “Elfenlied” and Pfitz- 
ner’s “Gretel” had to be repeated. Verdi’s aria, “Ernani 
from “Ernani,” was given a magnificent inter- 
pretation. The program contained numbers by Handel, 
Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, Palmer and several Old 
English songs, closing with Strauss’ “Blue Danube” waltz 
and four extras. The audience was insistent in its de- 
mands for encores, and Mme. Hempel graciously responded. 
May Birpre Ditzcer. 


involami,” 





SANTIAGO PAYS HOMAGE TO YOUNG AMERICAN 


Meta Reddisch and Her Operatic Company Sing in Cuban City 
and Receive Warm Welcome from Big Audience 





Santiago de Cuba, February 26, 1916. 

Last night the beautiful new Theatre Aguilera was filled 
with a distinguished audience of over 3,000 persons, to 
greet the brilliant American soprano, Meta Reddisch, at 
her first appearance in this city. The young singer sup- 
ported by her excellent company of principals, a splendid 
orchestra composed for the greater part of members from 
the Chicago Opera Association, and with ballet and chorus 
of forty, gave a highly finished performance of “Rigoletto.” 
Miss Reddisch gained a distinct triumph and after her ren- 
dition of “Caro nome,” she was accorded a memorable ova- 
tion. Her season of two weeks in Santiago has received 
the full support of the public, a large subscription having 
been received as well as a subsidy from the municipality. 

Before leaving Cuba, Miss Reddisch is to be heard in 
Havana and she will then sail for San Domingo and Porto 
Rico. This week’s repertoire in Santiago embraces 
“Traviata,” “Puritani,” and “Faust,” and next week the 
soprano will be heard in the “Pearl Fishers” and “Sonnam- 
bula,” with a repetition of “Traviata.” Many Americar 
residents and others stopping at hotels here have taken 
boxes, among them being. Mr. Griffith, the American con- 
sul, and Mr. Griswold, member of the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. Last Friday even- 
ing, a reception was given in honor of Miss Reddisch and 
her brother, Claude Reddisch, at the American Consulate, 
over 3,000 being present including prominent members of 
tlre Cuban aristocracy as well as foreign residents. 





Fanning and Turpin at Columbus 


“Most artists,” said President Whitfield, of the Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss., “after 
giving us a good recital, take the first train out, but today 
I take pleasure in presenting Mr, Fanning and Mr, Turpin, 
the most generous artists we have ever had.” Thereupon 
Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin stepped forward and en- 
tertained the young ladies of the Mississippi State College 
for half an hour with Mr. Fanning’s poems, some with 
musical accompaniments. The previous evening, February 
21, they had given a song recital on the regular college 
course, and so great was the enthusiasm from the audience 
of 1,500 that nine extra songs were added to the regular 
program before the audience would permit Mr. Fanning 
to leave the hall, and even then he departed from a very 
reluctant assemblage. 





Eleanor Poehler to Be Guest of Honor 





Elfcsnor Poehler, the Minneapolis soprano, who has been 
coaching with Charles Bowes this winter, has been invited 
to be guest of honor at the convention of the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, which will take place 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on March 10. Mrs. Poeh- 
ler will be the soloist at the afternoon session. She was 
recently the guest of honor at the Pleiades Club at one 
of its regular dinners at the Hotel Brevoort and won 
hearty applause from members and guests alike for the 
excellence of her singing. 





Wolle Return Engagements 
On Friday, March 10, 1916, J. Fred. Wolle, concert or- 


ganist, of Bethlehem, Pa., is to give an organ recital in 
Zion Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, a return engagement. 

On Friday, March 17, Mr. Wolle will go to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he will give a lecture recital under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Club, also a return engagement. 





Baltimore Pianist in New York Recital 


On Tuesday afternoon, February 29, Max Landow, pian- 
ist, was heard in recital at the Harris Theatre, New York. 
His program was made up of the Schumann sonata, in F 
sharp minor, and works by Sgambati, Chopin and Liszt. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA’S 
SELECT KANSAS CITY AUDIENCE 


Oberhoffer and His Men Heard in Fine Program—Van Vliet 
Soloist—Concert of Shostac Quartet—K. C. Pianist Assists 
Whitehill—Fine Record of Local Teacher 

Kansas City, Kan,, February 29, 1916. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave a concert in 
the Shubert Theatre Sunday afternoon, February 13, the 
third concert of Myrtle Irene Mitchell’s series, Perhaps 
no visiting musical organization draws quite so select an 
audience as does this splendid orchestra, Its constant 
growth in quality and balance is amazing, Emil Ober- 
hoffer more than verified the prognostications made of him 
some years ago when he first appeared as conductor of this 
orchestra. Each year finds him more scholarly, more musi- 
cianly, more practical, and more spiritual. 

The program opened with a brilliant performance of the 
Berlioz overture, “Le Carnival Romain,” making the won- 
derful Rachmaninoff symphony in E minor which followed 
seem all the more wierdly beautiful in its passionate sub- 
tle tenderness. It was new here, but made a strong ap- 
peal to this public, which gave Mr. Oberhoffer and his 
men a veritable ovation at its close. 

Cornelius Van Vliet gave a spirited and musicianly per- 
formance of the Saint-Saéns concerto in A minor for vio- 
loncello, The exquisite yet adequate accompaniment by the 
orchestra was a matter of general comment and delight. 





First Concert OF SHOSTAC SERIES 

The Shostac String Quartet gave the first of a series of 
concerts, February 16, in Drexel Hall. This quartet is 
composed of Henri Shostac, first violin; Ray Shostac, 
second violin; Wm. Diestel, viola, and Herman Beyer- 
Hane, cello. This new organization is most welcome, and 
a large and select public anticipates the coming concerts 
with pleasure. In one year’s residence here, Mr, and Mrs. 
Shostac have endeared themselves to a host of music lov- 
ing people who recognize the value of their splendid talent 
as an important asset to the community. 

The Schubert quartet, op. 29, by its fine contrasting 
moods and movements made a good opening number. As- 
sisted by Lucile Vogel, the trio for, violin, piano and cello 
by Arensky received a beautiful appealing interpretation. 
Miss Vogel was most effective in her exquisite work in 
the scherzo. This gem has not before been given here, but 
will ofttimes be repeated judging by the friends it made. 


Mrs. Buscn’s Fine Recorp 


Mrs. Carl Busch presented a talented pupil, Clara Brueg- 
gen, under the auspices of the Busch Pianists’ Club. The 
program was well played, as are all programs taught and 
coached by Mrs. Busch, It is worth while to have lived 


and to have established so fine a record. 


Kinc Assists WHITEHILL 


Rudolf King, a very busy pianist and teacher, took time 
to go to Topeka, Kan., where he assisted Clarence White- 
hill, the Metropolitan Opera baritone, in recital at the 
Grand Opera House, Monday evening, 


A PLEASANT MUSICALE 


A pleasant musicale was given Thursday evening, at the 
St. Regis Hotel by Minnie Marine-Mann, pianist; Mrs. 
Geo. P. Snyder, soprano; Helen Douglas, violinist. Mrs. 
Mann so rarely appears in piano recital, as she devotes the 
most of her time to the organ that her playing on this oc- 
casion was quite a matter of congratulation, Mrs. Snyder, 
as usual, sang with good taste and sincerity, doing the 
Signora aria from “Les Huguenots” especially well. 


Capy Pupm Gives RecIrAt, 


Ruth Standish Cady presented in recital her pupil, 
George Cheshire Arnold, baritone, Thursday evening, at 
St. Paul’s Reformed Church. Mr, Arnold has a beautiful 
voice and gave evidence of good training and musician- 
ship throughout the long, exacting program. Beatrice 
Poindexter added much to the occasion by her good play- 
ing of the Chopin scherzo in C sharp minor. 

Ralph Pugh Stevens, cellist, also won a large share of 
favor in his splendid and musical playing of the Bach 
saraband, and serenade by Biock. Miss Cady accompanied 


the soloists. GENEVE LICHTENWALTER. 





New Firm of Musical Managers 





A new firm of musical managers has just opened an 
office in New York, Spizzi & Campanari, who are located 
in the Longacre Building, 1472 Broadway. The partners 
are Arthur Spizzi and Christopher Campanari. Mr. Spizzi, 
an opera singer himself before going into the managerial 
business, is well known in London. He was the man who 
first brought Leoncavallo to England and he has managed 
opera seasons at the Middlesex and Coliseum Theatres. 
His associate, Christopher Campanari, is the son of the 
‘famous baritone Giuseppe Campanari. Among the artists 


whom the new firm already represent are three members 
of the Metropolitan company, Lucca Botta, young lyric 
tenor; Léon Rothier, bass, and Henri Scott. The firm 
will also have the exclusive booking of that very fine young 
pianist, Aline van Barentzen. Another artist whom they 
will handle is Marina Campanari, coloratura soprano, 
daughter of Mr. Campanari of the firm. 





Cornell Plans Extensive Concert Tour 





Louis Cornell, pianist, who has appeared in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Fond du Lac and 
Wisconsin recitals, also in many private musicales this sea- 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


son with definite success, is preparing for an extensive 
concert tour, commencing about November, 1916. 

Mr. Cornell’s tour will comprise the large cities of the 
East, South and Middle West, and will extend as far as 
the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Cornell is one of the younger American pianists, 
whose playing during the season 1915-1916 aroused general 
interest and enthusiasm, wherever he appeared. He also 
is associated with the eminent Swiss pianist, Rudolph 
Ganz, as first assistant, which position he has held for the 
past four years, both in Europe and America. 





Boston Grand Opera, Paylowa and 
Minneapolis Orchestra in New Orleans 


New Orleans, La., March 1, 1916. 

The Boston Grand Opera Company and Pavlowa Im- 
perial Ballet Russe closed a successful engagement of eight 
performances on February 27. Maggie Teyte, Luisa Vil- 
lani, Jose Mardones, Riccardo Martin, Thomas Chalmers, 
Tamaki Miura, Graham Marr, Giovanni Zenatello, Maria 
Gay Felice Lyne and the lyric tenor, Gaudenzi, delighted 
local music lovers, who were emphatic in their approval 
of the artistic merits of the singers. Mme. Pavlowa was, 
of course, one of the big attractions of the fine aggrega- 
tion of stars, The company left for Houston, Tex., imme- 
diately after the last performance Sunday evening. 





MINNEAPOLIS OrCHESTRA CONCERT 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra appeared at the 
Athenzum under the auspices of the Philharmonic Society 
and scored a splendid success, Emil Oberhoffer is one of 
the most satisfactory conductors who have come this way, 
and he and his excellent organization will always be wel- 
come guests in our midst. Cornelius van Vliet was enthu- 
siastically received and justly so, for he possesses a beau- 
tiful tone and plays the cello with musicianship and artis- 
tic finish. 


ANOTHER KREISLER RECITAL 
Fritz Kreisler again gave a recital at the Athenzum last 


Monday evening under the local direction of D. B. Fischer. 
Harry Brunswick Lois. 





Jan Hambourg to Become a Benedict 





The engagement of Isabelle McClung, of Pittsburgh, to 
Jan Hambourg, the well known Russian violinist, has been 
announced. The date for the wedding is set for early in 
April. The bride is a daughter of the late Judge Samuel 
Alfred McClung and Mrs. McClung, of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Hambourg is a brother of Mark Hambourg, the eminent 
pianist, and of Boris Hambourg, the noted cellist. 


Spooner Scores at Brilliant Social Event 


On Wednesday, March 1, the first of a series of three 
“Concerts Intimes” was given in the grand ballroom of 
Hotel Plaza, New York, Among the artists who appeared 
on this occasion was Philip Spooner, the gifted American 
tenor, who sang numbers in French, the subject being 
“Modern French Composers.” His songs included “Chan- 
son Triste” (Duparc), “L’Adieu du Matin” (Pessard), 
“Chant Venitien” (Bemberg) and arias from Massenet’s 
“Manon” and Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys.”. Harry M. Gilbert accom- 
panied for Mr. Spooner in his usual excellent fashion. 
The concert, which was given in aid of the poor little chil- 
dren of Poland, was under the patronage of these ladies, 
well known in the social and musical life of the East: 
Mesdames Woodrow Wilson, Jolin Purroy Mitchel, John 
Jacob Astor, Paul D. Cravath, Henry M. Flagler, W. Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Henry H. Rogers, Charles Steinway, Fred- 
erick W. Vanderbilt, Marshall Orme Wilson, Frances Aida, 
Emmy Destinn, Geraldine Farrar Tellegen, Johanna Gad- 
ski, Alma Gluck, Ethel Barrymore, Grace George and Julia 
Marlowe. 
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“CAMARADERIE” 


Theodore Schroeder, of Boston, Suggests That American Musicians Establish 
Monthly “Camaraderie” Meetings 








[This article was written expressly for the MUSICAL 
Courter. The subject, one of general interest to the mu- 
sical fraternity, is eminently appropriate, in view of the 
authorship. At his Boston studio, Mr. Schroeder already 
has held a number of “camaraderies,” where he has con- 
firmed in practice the suggestions embodied in his article. 
Perhaps the success that has attended his efforts will in- 
spire others to similar endeavor.—Eprtor’s Note.]} 

Never since history has been written has there been such 
a universal awakening in mankind to the necessity and 
desire for right thinking, and its correlative right acting, 
as has been manifested the world over the past decade. 
Those fortunate enough to see this light are those who are 
accomplishing good, in the face of strife and criticism. 
These enlightened few go about their daily vocation in a 
joyous, even tenor, despite any onslaughts they may be 
subjected to by those of their coworkers still laboring in 
the dark. Consequently, they are the successful and pros- 
perous ones. 

That this is true of musicians is beyond cavil. That this 
state of harmonious living may be enjoyed by all is equally 
true, for each one of us has his own particular niche in the 





THEODORE SCHROEDER, 
Boston voca! teacher, 


hall of fame, and by faithfully, persistently and honestly 
seeking and striving, each, sooner or later, must find his 
allotted post, where his light will shine and his work re- 
ceive its rightful recognition. No work is unimportant; no 
man is independent. We are all part of one great universal 
plan, without any one crowding the other; all having room, 
opportunity and the joy of accomplishment. No man is 
in reality the victim of circumstances or environment. 
Marcus Aurelius, centuries ago, admonished his followers 
to be “greater than circumstances,” and no more significant 
truth has ever been penned. 

How unfortunate, then, that in the musical fraternity 
there should be the seeming petty jealousies, criticisms and 
friction so apparent in all the large musical centers of the 
country. No one man or woman, no ten, no fifty, can do 
all the singing, the playing or the teaching in any one of 
the large musical communities ; so why not all join hands in 
true friendliness and cooperation, thereby helping each and 
all to still greater accomplishments, for truly we help our- 
selves by helping the other fellow. Constructive criticism 
is never resented when given the right way and in kind- 
ness, but the so destructive, uncalled for and unjust criticism 
fostered by many is never helpful to any one and merely 
reflects on the promulgator. Should we be forced to judge 
another, say, in the capacity of a professional critic or for 
the benefit of a student body, the necessity of manifesting a 
spirit of broad charity becomes paramount, for we are, 
after all, only expressing our personal opinion. When we 
hovestly feel that we have no words of praise to offer, 


then the great influence of silent example can scarcely be 
overestimated. Merit must win out, does win out, regard- 
less of criticism. We go to aconcert. The artist is a new- 
comer, say, a newly discovered baritone. What do we 
hear? Criticism, criticism; seldom praise. One-half the 
listeners come to the concert armed with their “implements 
of torture,” instead of burying them, and so blinded by 
past criticism are they that most of the salient qualities of 
the artist, who is striving hard to please and, incidentally, 
to earn an honest living, are entirely unheeded. 

The writer recently had the pleasure of hearing a truly 
great artist, a baritone, give his first Boston recital. This 
artist, beautifully voiced and graciously modest, completely 
submerged self, endeavoring in each and all of his songs to 
present a consistent tone picture, honestly interpreting the 
composer, never parading himself. Yet, after the recital, 
all the writer heard were such criticisms as, “Never heard 
such interpretations,” “Such strange tone coloring,” such this 
and such that. The writer, himself a close student of music 
since early youth, who has heard most of the great singers 
of the day, was completely carried off to the infinite by the 
magnificent artistic portrayal of the afternoon. Yet some 
of his colleagues could find nothing but the dark places; 
the sunshine, beauty and uplift they did not behold. 

A noted writer once said: “Before a man can lift him- 
self, he must lift his thought.” What does lifting mean? 
To raise, to elevate, to support. To do this we must always 
keep our minds open, master our thought habits and in 
everything seek only the good. By so doing, we will add 
to our mental storehouse and increase our artistic equip- 
ment, which is what every true artist should be mainly 
concerned about. By encouragement, by a kindly word or 
act, the entire career of many a now celebrated musical 
artist was confidently begun; whereas, had there been fault- 
finding and criticism, the young aspirant for musical fame 
would have been crushed in hope and aspiration, and prob- 
ably dropped into oblivion. 

In teaching a child arithmetic, the prudent teacher never 
concerns himself with what two times two is not, but with 
the correct answer. We never accomplish what we set 
out to do by dwelling on the faults of a pupil; on the con- 
trary, the wise (successful) teacher is he who forgets the 
“limitations” of his pupil and demonstrates just how the 
tones should be sung, or played, not how they should not. 
The “right” then becomes the ideal of the student (we are 
all students), and with this thought-model progress and 
artistic growth soon become evident. 

Nothing is more conducive to advancement in music, art 
and letters than sincere, healthful companionship, “cama- 
raderie,” as the French people call it. How are we to have 
this? Surely not by constantly listening to others in the 
commonly accepted attitude of “criticism.” No! We should 
realize that the other fellow is doing his best and that he, 
too, has his message to give the world, and then bring 
him into the atmosphere of his coworkers. All should work 
together with one common ambition, one ideal and love 
for the beautiful in our chosen art; then each will sooner 
or later discover his own shortcomings, gain greater con- 
fidence in his capabilities and so attain a greater measure 
of success. 

A very practical way of bringing about this feeling of 
“camaraderie” is to have those musicians whose studios 
or homes are large enough to accommodate a goodly num- 
ber set a date for a “camaraderie” meeting, and invite the 
other musicians of the city to join them in a social after- 
noon or evening. Then if certain of the musicians will 
render informally a short complimentary program, it will 
help make the occasion more enjoyable. Such meetings 
afford a good opportunity also for introducing unknown 
compositions and composers. The “atmosphere” created by 
a lot of musicians at such a gathering is a wonderful in- 
spiration to those singing and playing, and if sufficient 
meetings are held, all those attending will in due course be 
given opportunity of performing, thereby obviating any 
sense of partiality. 

The salon of a millionaire or a‘society music patron is 
not the place to hold a “camaraderie,” as there the artists 
are usually paid and the audience comes to be amused. 
The “camaraderie” should be confined to musicians only, 
with possibly a few talented amateurs, as its object is 
primarily to get the musicians acquainted with each other 
and to promote a feeling of brotherliness and helpfulness. 
There are plenty of opportunities in each of the large mu- 
sical centers of this country to establish these meetings, if 
those who have the large studios and homes will only ex- 
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tend the hand of good fellowship to their brothers and 
sisters in the profession. 

In the coming together in sincere friendship of musicians, 
at regular intervals, the feeling of “expectancy” will be 
aroused in each and all, and the “camaraderie” meetings 
will gradually develop a “great source of expectation” in 
its members. The river cannot rise higher than its source; 
thus great success must have a great source in expectation, 
and the constant aim and desire to attain it can be stimu- 
lated by this friendly intercourse of artists, where destruc- 
tive criticism, either thought or spoken, is left on the out- 
side. Then will confidence bring achievement, not fot one 
or a few, but for all. Let us, therefore, one and all, be 
inexhaustibly patient, manifesting never failing encourage- 
ment, hope and brotherly love, thereby helping ourselves 
and enabling our coworker, who may have seeming insur- 
mountable difficulties to overcome, to attain his full meas- 
ure in the stature of success. Then will our noble art, our 
beloved music, speak out of the unseen to the heart of 
every one of us. 


SYRACUSE LIEDERKRANZ IS 
ASSISTED BY NOTED SOLOISTS 


Chorus Work Especially Good—-Godowsky Heard—Leginska 
Appears with Orchestra—Other Items of Interest 





Syracuse, N. Y., February 19, 1916. 

On Monday evening, February 14, the Syracuse Lie- 
derkranz, under the direction of Albert Kuenzlen, gave a 
concert at the Wieting, which was largely attended. The 
assisting artists were Grace Kerns, soprano, of New York; 
Irma Seydel, violinist, of Boston; Albert Myers, basso, of 
this city, and Prof. Harry L. Vibbard, accompanist. The 
Liederkranz selections comprised “Sonnenaufgang” (Pod- 
bertsky), a group consisting of “Mutterliebe” (Voigt), 
“Wenn alle Bruennlein Fliesen” (Baldamus) and “Altnie- 
derlaendisches Lied” (Kremser), and as a final number 
“An der Schoenen Blauen Donau” (Strauss), all with or- 
chestra accompaniment. Miss Kerns’ offerings were in two 
groups, the first including “Heimkehr” (Strauss), “Elfen- 
lied” (Wolf) and “Fallih, Fallah” (Van der Stucken), In 
the second, she sang “Down in the Forest” (Ronald), “Life 
and Death” (Coleridge-Taylor), “Provencale Song” (Dell’ 
Acqua). She sang with beauty and a clear tone and gave 
especial pleasure in the German songs. Miss Seydel of- 
fered Sarasate’s “Faust” fantasie, and a group, including 
Schubert-Wilhelmj’s “Ave Maria,” her own minuet and 
the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances, Nos. 7 and 8. She 
is a young violinist of much promise, her technical work 
being excellent, and her tone full and effective. Mr. Myers 
sang two numbers, “Ich Grolle Nicht” (Schumann) and 
“The Horn” (Fleeger). He is a rising young basso of 
this city and he was enthusiastically received. The chorus 
work was particularly good in the “Blue Danube” number 
and the entire recital was very well done. 


A Busy WEEK 


The past week has been a busy one in musical circles, 
On Monday evening, February 14, the Women’s Guild of 
the First Baptist Church presented Alfred Megerlin, the 
Belgian violinist, and Charles M. Courboin, concert or- 
ganist, in a joint recital. Mr. Megerlin was heard in 
Bruch’s “Scotch” fantasie, “La Folia” (Corelli), “Larghet- 
to” (Handel), “Walther’s Prize Song” (Wagner), “Sou- 
venir de Moscou” (Wieniawski). Mr. Courboin played the 
toccata and fugue in D minor (Bach), “Benediction Nup- 
tiale” (Saint-Saéns), gavotte in G major (Handel) and 
the march from “Tannhauser” (Wagner). Mr. Megerlin 
played with great technical skill and brilliancy and was 
enthusiastically encored. He was favorably compared with 
many violin virtuosos now before the public. Mr. Cour- 
boin played with his accustomed power and won several 
encores from an audience made up of the prominent mu- 
sical people of the city. 


WaArD PRESENTS GODOWSKY AND COOPER IN CONCERT 


Tom Ward, director of the music festival, presented 
Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, and Jean Vincent Cooper, 
contralto, at the Alhambra, Tuesday, February 15. Mr. 
Godowsky played the “Carneval” (Schumann) ; a group of 
Chopin numbers, which included his fantasie, in F minor; 
the etudes in E flat, op. 10, No. 11, and in G sharp minor, 
op. 25, No. 6, and two waltzes, op. 64, C sharp minor, and 
op. 42, A flat. His final group was made up of two Liszt 
numbers, the concert study and “Campanella,” Henselt’s 
berceuse and Moszkowski’s “En Automne” and the “March 
Militaire” of Schumann-Tausig. Miss Cooper sang the 
aria from “Don Carlos” (Verdi), “O Don Fatale”; La 
Forge’s “I Came with a Song” and “My Lover He Comes 
on the Skee” (Clough-Leighter). Her last group was the 
“Traum durch die Dammerung” and “Zueignung” 
(Strauss). Godowsky played with much authority and 
power in all his numbers, his best being those of Liszt, 
Henselt and Moszkowski. His audience on this occasion 


gave him an enthusiastic reception. Miss Cooper sang with 
great beauty of tone, particularly in the upper registers, 
and her singing was wonderful in its fullness and sympa- 
thy. She will be heartily welcomed should she come to 
Syracuse again. 


BERWALD PupILs IN RECITAL 


On Wednesday evening the pupils of William Berwald, 
professor at Syracuse University, gave a pleasing recital 
of original compositions. Numbers were presented for 
violin, cello, organ, string quartet, chorus of women’s 
voices, piano, soprano solo, and a five part chorus, Charles 
J. Huerter, Joseph J. McGrath, Victor H. Miller and 
Krikor H. Aiquoni being the local composers represented. 
The work showed very careful and original work and re- 
flected high credit upon the fine arts department of the 
university. 

LEGINSKA WITH ORCHESTRA 


Thursday evening, February 17, the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, and Ethel 
Leginska, piano soloist, appeared at the Wieting. Miss 
Leginska played two movements from the concerto in D 
minor for piano with orchestra of Rubinstein, giving the 
moderato assai and the allegro movements. She played 
with great abandon and dramatic power and was enthusi- 
astically recalled. 


Howarp LyMAN’s NEw PosiTIoN 


Howard Lyman, of Syracuse University, and director of 
the chorus choir of the First Baptist Church, as well as 
leader of the Syracuse University Chorus, has been ap- 
pointed associate conductor of the Music Festival Chorus. 
Arrangements have been made to unite the two choruses 
for the May festival, making a combined chorus of 400 
voices. Mr, Lyman will have charge of the rehearsals dur- 
ing Tom Ward’s absence in Philadelphia, where he has 
gone to confer with the management of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra regarding its appearance here in 
May. S. B. Everts. 





IN HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Rice Hotel Inaugurates Series of Musicales—Plan Popular 





Houston, Tex., February 23, 1916. 

The Rice Hotel is following the plan of the Biltmore, 
of New York, in providing big artists for the edification 
of its patrons. The first concert was an afternoon affair 
given last week in the beautiful and spacious ball room of 
the hotel. 

This being the first of the series, made it difficult to 
select an attractive artist, but after much deliberation, 
Francis Guerson was booked. 

Francis Guerson holds a place in the intellectual world, 
which is not only exceptional, but from special points of 
view altogether unique. He made his debut in Paris as 
a child prodigy. After giving piano recitals in the princi- 
pal cities for many years, he gave up music for literature 
(in which he is also noted, later returning again to music. 

Many critics have written extensively of Guerson and 
I judge from the reception given him here his popularity 
is far from being on the wane. To me the most remark- 
able thing he did was “a musical epic’—‘“The Crossing of 
the Red Sea and the Destruction of Pharaoh’s Hosts,” 
the finale of which was most stirring. 

On the whole the performance was very fine and we look 
forward to a second concert with much interest. 

Homer Matthews, manager of the hotel, is to be con- 
gratulated on his progressive spirit. Emmet LENNON. 





Merle Alcock with Westward Club 





“Hail, Land of Freedom!” the stirring new patriotic an- 
them by George Chittenden Turner, was a feature of the 
second concert of the season of the Westwood Musical 
Club, Westwood, N. J. With a large American emblem 
back of the stage, the chorus of fifty voices under Philip 
James, accompanied by the New York Festival String Or- 
chestra, sang the inspiring number with sublime effect. 
Merle Alcock, contralto, and James Stanley, basso, pro- 
vided several solos and were gratefully encored. 

The Westwood Musical Club, now in its fifth season, 
was formerly led by George Carré. Its recent efforts have 
been of a character calculated to attract much attention in 
musical circles, its program of February 25 perhaps ex- 
celling all others in artistic merit. Moritz Schwarz’s “The 
Honey Rover,” Converse’s “Song of the World Adventur- 
ers,” two Burleigh negro spirituals and the cantata, “The 
Soul Triumphant,” by R. Tertius Noble, were among the 
choral numbers. 


At a recent meeting of the Montgomery (Ala.) Music 
Club Mrs. Miller Stewart was hostess. 
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Noted Artists Visit Des Moines 
Des Moines, Ia., March 2, 1916. 

With the many really high class musical attractions pre- 
sented here this season, Des Moines is becoming a musical 
center of considerable importance, and this is only as it 
should be. It is the capital of the great State of lowa 
and ought to be a leader in matters musical as well as in 
everything else. The Chamber of Commerce, which is 
fathering the Des Moines Municipal Music Course, is do- 
For the third number in 





ing fine work along these lines. 
this course a’ combination was presented consisting of 
Kathleen Howard, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Theodora Sturkow-Rider, pianist. They gave a very pleas- 
ing concert, Mr. Murphy giving particular enjoyment with 
his fine tenor voice and intelligent interpretations. The 
fourth number in the same course consisted of Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Beatrice Harrison, cellist. Miss Har- 
rison proved an attractive and highly pleasing artist. The 
two artists combined in Saint-Saéns’ fine sonata in C minor 
for cello and piano. 

George F. Ogden in his Des Moines subscription con- 
certs presented Paderewski in piano recital to a full house, 
and gave.a genuine treat with the Zoellner String Quartet 
on February 17. The Zoellners were assisted by a pianist 
from Chicago, who played a group of solos, and joined 
with the string quartet in Dohnanyi’s beautiful quintet for 
piano and strings. 

A very enjoyable diversion from the usual run of con- 
certs and recitals was a short season of grand opera by the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company. “Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and “Aida” 
were the operas presented. 

We are all looking forward with eager expectations to a 
visit from the New York Philharmonic Orchestra on April 
17 and 18, which will give us four concerts and on which 
dates the seventh annual Des Moines Music Festival will 
take place. Gustav SCHOETTLE. 
WINNIPEG NOTES 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, February 17, 

At the Women’s Musical Club on Monday last the pro- 
gram was devoted to love in music. Mrs. Walter, a guest 
and former member of the club, sang three songs by George 
W. Chadwick, “O, Let Night Speak of Me,” “I Said to 
the Wind of the South” and “Dear Love.” This singer 
possesses a mezzo-soprano of great power, and these songs 
suited her admirably, both with regard to vocal timbre and 
delivery. Beatrice Overton gave “Tell Me, My Heart” 
(Bishop) and the “Habanera,” from “Carmen.” Her ren- 
dering of the “Carmen” episode was expressive. The violin 
solo by Marjory Barrach was well received. She selected 
“Walther’s Prize Song,” from the “Meistersinger,” which 
she played in excellent style. Piano items by Clara Munn 
and Freda Simonson were executed with remarkable bril- 
liancy and captivating understanding. The playing of both 
these young girls excited great enthusiasm. The accom- 
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paniments were sympathetically played by Mrs. Coyne and 
Mrs. Dillabrough. 


Capacity ATTENDANCE AT Desut OF MARIAN CARLEY 


The concert room of the Fort Garry Hotel was filled to 
its utmost capacity, when Ernest Nixon Kitchen presented 
his pupil, Marian Carley, on Tuesday evening last. Her 
program embraced works of Bach, Chopin, MacDowell, 
Debussy and Liszt, the whole selection affording an exact- 
ing test of the pianist’s technical and interpretative powers. 
In her playing she revealed one or two tendencies ; in bril- 
liant passages her tone was apt to become a little hard, and 
there was at times a trifling divergence of opinion or im- 
pulse between her right and left hands. Neither defect is 
serious and both were excusable as a sign of temperament. 
She is a pianist of remarkable promise in skill and versa- 
tility. These latter gifts were shown in -<interpretations of 
great power, perception, contrast and lucidity. By virtue 
of these qualities she ought to conquer in the future. Her 
best numbers were, perhaps, Debussy’s “Arabesque” and 
Liszt’s most difficult “Tarantelle,” which were played with 
great precision, clearness and sureness of touch. Chopin’s 
C sharp minor scherzo was also given a delightful render- 
ing. The assisting artist, Brabzon Lowther, was enthusi- 
astically received. He is always artistic. His songs were 
the Handel recitative and aria, “Sosarme,” O’Connor Mor- 
ris’ “Seize Song,” Sidney Homer’s “The Song of the Shirt,” 
Old English “Come, Let’s Be Merry.” The lighter element 
was supplied by the last song, which was delightfully char- 
acteristic of Old English country life. 

Maurice Milmet presided with his wonted skill at the 


piano. 
CAMILLE CouTuRE Presents PupIL 


On Tuesday evening, Camille Couture, violinist, presents 
his pupil, Ruth Pryce, in a recital, assisted by Roy Wyde- 





man, tenor, and Margaret Scott. Lapy Des. 
Oscar Seagle’s Recital at Houston 


Houston, Tex., February 28, 1916. 

Oscar Seagle, baritone, gave a splendid recital at the 
City Auditorium yesterday afternoon, under the auspices 
of Municipal Entertainment, and a record crowd was there 
to greet him. Mr. Seagle’s name proved a magnet here 
and his singing held his audience for more than an hour, 
He sang classic as well as songs that bordered on the pop- 
ular style. Both kinds were sung with excellent style and 
a keen knowledge of his art. 

Frank Bibb, pianist, played all Mr. Seagle’s numbers from 
memory, an unusual feat in itself, and one not frequently 
seen in this part of the country, Mr. Bibb’s “A Rondel of 
Spring,” as sung by Mr. Seagle, was generously received, as 
were the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci” and “Chanson a 
Manger,” the latter being especially good. 

Dr. W. C. Lockhart, superintendent of these Sunday con- 
certs, is to be congratulated upon furnishing to the public 
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In connection with her second concert season in America 


| Mme. MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA 


will accept no more than ten advanced pupils in the time 
between October 15, 1916, and April 15, 1917 


Early applications desirable, as Mme, Liszmiewska is desirous of completing arrangements before sailing for Europe on April 11,1916 
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of Houston such fine artists as we have enjoyed this sea- 
son. Houston leads the country in such entertainments, a 
fact in which we are keenly proud. 

Emmet LENNon. 





Fourteenth Musicolony Dinner 


The fourteenth Musicolony dinner was held at the Hotel 
Gregorian, New York, Wednesday evening, March 1.’ There 
were over seventy members and their friends present. In 
addition to the music furnished by the hotel orchestra dur- 
ing the dinner, several volunteered to sing and play, among 
whom were John W. Nichols; Janet Merrill, of Green Bay, 
Wis.; Louise Whitehead, and Grace Pomeroy. Walter L. 
Bogert sang several folksongs to his own accompaniment, 
and Dr. Franklin Lawson pleased in several operatic se- 
lections. Hans Kronold, cellist, played four of his own 
compositions, lending variety to the program. Later Mr. 
Bogert and Dr. Lawson sang the “Pearl Fisher’s” duet and 
the “Wanderer’s Night Song” duo. Florence Turner Maley 
also sang three charming little songs written by herself. 
Pauline Niirnberger, Dr. Lawson’s secretary, was the ac- 
companist of the evening. As many of the members pres- 
ent meet in the summer, having bungalows at Musicolony, 
R. L, the evening was a very happy and social occasion, 
concluding with a dance. 








Margaret Abbott Issues Attractive Circular 


A four-page circular, issued by the handsome and statu- 
esque contralto, Margaret Abbott (a Klamroth artist-pupil), 
contains a stunning picture of the young woman, press 
notices from various Eastern cities, and as introduction 
to the same the following: 

Maine, the birthplace of such famous singers as Annie Louise 
Cary, Lillian Nordica and Emma Eames, has presented to the musi- 
cal world another singer with an unusual voice and marked ability. 
Margaret Abbott has a real contralto voice that is wonderful for 
its exquisite beauty of tone and the greatness of its power; beside 
which, to quote one of her press notices, “For so young a singer 
her stage presence is remarkable in its graciousness and ease.” 

Miss Abbott has been active in recital work through New York 
State and Maine during the past season and is booking a tour 
through the West, ending with an appearance with the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, 

Miss Abbott has attracted considerable attention in her work as 
soloist of the Christian Science Church, Aeolian Hall, New York 
city, and also in her appearance at the Maine Festival. 

Miss Abbott is available for concerts and musicales during the 
coming season. . 








Maude Fay Honored in San Francisco 


Maude Fay, the San Francisco soprano, who has won 
an enviable reputation for herself in Germany and other 
European countries, had a unique honor conferred upon 
her while in her native state before leaving to join the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, She was elected a full- 
fledged member of the San Francisco Olympic Club, thus 
having the distinction of being the only honorary woman 
member of that organization. The five Fay brothers be- 
long to this club and the late Mr, Fay, Sr., was an enthu- 
siastic member of the club in 1862. Miss Fay was pre- 
sented with beautiful floral offerings by the fellow clubmen 
at her concert in Scottish Rite Hall, February 109. 

Miss Fay’s first New York recital takes place at Aeolian 
Hall on March 13. The advanced seat sale shows a large 
interest in her appearance. 








Bavagnoli to Conduct Havana Opera Season 





Gaetano Bavagnoli, who is just finishing his first season 
as conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
chosen sole conductor of the important company, with En- 
rico Caruso at its head, which will go to Havana, Cuba, for 
a three weeks’ season in May. The repertoire will be an 
extensive one, including the two “Manons,” “Bohéme,” 
“Tris,” “Secret of Suzanne,” “Pagliacci,” “Tosca” and “Mar- 
tha.” It is a direct tribute to the quality of Mr. Bavagnoli’s 
work that the impresario has seen fit to entrust him with 
the sole organization and direction of this repertoire. 





The Music Committee of the Alabama Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Kate G. Hagan, of Birmingham, chairman, 
has planned a year of profitable work for the clubs in this 
department. Seven committees have been appointed whose 
duty it is to give help and information on various subjects 
which come in their province. For example, the prepara- 


tion of programs, the securing of artists to appear with a 
chain of clubs, the exchange of local artists’ services on 
programs, the accumulation of musical literature and music, 
are some of the duties they undertake. All clubs are urged 
-to make use of these special committees. 
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New England Cities Laud Florence Otis 


Florence Otis, soprano, sang recently in Springfield and 
Holyoke, Mass., and her success is registered in the fol- 
lowing reprints from the local press: 


CONCERT IN THE CITY HALL BY SPRINGFIELD SINGERS 
ATTRACTS AUDIENCE OF 1,000. 

The Orpheus Club fulfilled every expectation last evening at the 
City Hall, giving the music lovers of Holyoke one of the finest con- 
certs heard locally for many years, The work of this club was 
known to Holyokers and over 1,000 were present in the City Hall 
to enjoy the program. Assisting was Florence Otis, soprano, and 
her selections were received with great favor, 

The work of Miss Otis, the soloist, was greatly appreciated by the 
audience, her voice having a wonderful range and her enunciation 
being perfect. In “The Wind in the South” she was especially fine 
and also in “Coming Through the Rye” and “‘The Last Rose of 
Summer,” which she sang by special request in place of the waltz 
song, “Moonlight and Starlight.” For encore she sang “An Even- 
ing Song,” by Gilberté.—Springfield Daily Republican. 





Music lovers of Holyoke, Mass., were given a treat in the City 
Hall Auditorium last evening, when the Orpheus Club of Spring- 
field, assisted by Florence Otis, soprano, gave a concert under the 
management of the Cryptic Club for the benefit of the Masonic 
Building Fund. 

Miss Otis walked to the stage for her first number amid a storm 
of applause and rendered in her usual charming manner the polo- 
naise, “Mignon,” by Ambroise Thomas. The beautiful singer showed 
wonderful vocal control. She was presented with a beautiful bouquet 
of pink carnations. 

Songs by Miss Otis, “I Came with a Song,” by Frank LaForge; 
“The Moon Drops Low,” by Charles Wakefield Cadman; “Now 
Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” by Roger Quilter, and “The Wind in 
the South,” by John Prindle Scott, dedicated to Miss Otis, failed 
to satisfy the audience, who were loath to let the favorite depart, 
and she responded to an encore. 

Miss Otis, instead of rendering “Moonlight and Starlight,” as she 
had planned, gave her audience a real treat when, by popular re- 
quest, she sang those two old favorite songs that will never be dis- 
carded, “Coming Through the Rye” and “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” 

Had any one doubted the quality of Miss Otis’ voice they soon 
cast all suspicions far away and the applause from the audience 
and the members of the Orpheus Club was so hearty that the singer 
rendered another from her past repertoire—Holyoke Telegram. 


Florence Otis, of New York, soloist of the afternoon, proved to 
be a singer of unusual merit, and although she was down on the 
program for but two numbers, was compelled to sing several encores. 

As a soprano singer Florence Otis was about as appealing as any 
who have sung here in Y. M. C. A. concerts. She possessed a 
clear, ringing voice and the numbers which she chose to sing yester- 
day tended to give it ample opportunity to display. Her singing 
was certainly worthy of a larger audience.—Springfield Homestead. 


FLORENCE OTIS PLEASES 800 WITH DELIGHTFUL 
RECITAL. 
Miss Otis was decidedly the principal attraction of the program, 
“We are few and we had a hard time getting here,” said Kenneth 


Robbie, of the association, in making his announcements after Miss 
Otis had sung twice, “but I believe we have already been repaid 
for coming.” The 800 burst into spontaneous applause. The so- 
prano’s popularity with her hearers cannot be questioned. The re- 
markable clarity and flexibility of her voice and the feeling which 
saturated her singing enthralled the listeners. 

Miss Otis sang Whelpley’s “Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold” 
with brilliance, and gave marked pleasure in Van de Water’s “Night 
of Nights” and of the other main numbers in her program, and she 
was especially fortunate in her choice of encores. They were the 
simple airs which everybody knows, and which everybody enjoyed 
hearing from the lips of so able an artist. Her “Holy Night, Silent 
Night” was probably the most pleasing song of the afternoon. 
Springfield Daily Republican. 





ZENATELLO’S PROJECT 


Well Known Tenor Is Planning to Give French Opera New 
Lease of Life in America 








The persistent assertion that New York is in need of a 
theatre that could serve as a home for what the French so 
aptly style “opéra comique” appears as the principal justifi- 
cation for the recently announced intention of Giovanni 
Zenatello, the principal tenor with the Boston Grand Opera 
Company and well known to New York through his con- 
nection with Oscar Hammerstein’s operatic venture, to 
build such a theatre, provided his negotiations for a parcel 
of tfand in Times Square develops. Mr. Zenatello does not 
intend to make the error of constructing an opera house 
beyond the limits of the present day theatrical district, and 
the fact that he plans to have the theatre itself form but 
a part of a huge hotel building shows sound business judg- 
ment. 

It may be of interest to know that Mr. Zenatello, reputed 
to be one of the richest, if not the richest, of all the living 
tenors, is the owner of several hotels in Spain and Italy, in 
view of which fact he may be trusted to show the necessary 
acumen to bring the undertaking to a successful issue. 

Music lovers would welcome the new project, for it 
means that new works might be heard, and that French 
opera would receive a new lease of life. 





Arnolde Stephenson Sings at Concert : Rouge in Paris 


Those who love Paris and especially the famous Quar- 
tier Latin will be interested to know that the Concerts 
Rouge (which have been going on ever since 1880, first 
on the “Boul Mich” and then in the little hall on the Rue 
de Tournon, its present location), still continue despite 


the war. Here is the program of a recent concert in which 
the assisting artist was the American soprano, Arnolde 
Stephenson. 

PREMIERE PARTIE, 


SE OE NOs ox vies wens hans sdecuscccvaccce Moazari 

i a Oe eS es a dk orn cy bees bua ces Cenbet Purcell 

UNNI Si ovinbenk adaAl adtinisdaatuchyeccubses es venesecueed Carissim! 
Arnolde Stephenson. 

ot Ge Te: Gee Oi Bibs 6 oo knedn.ccene 0 ceetnncenie cccnccuns J. S. Bach 

Danse aux flambeaux, suite d’orchestre.............G, Rosenlecke 


DEUXIEME PARTIE. 
Psyché, poéme symphonique en 4 parties. ... .»«..César Franc) 
Trois poémes en prose de Lucile de Chateaubriand 
(premiére audition) seeeeeee+Darius Milhaud 
L’ Aurore. 
A la lune. 
L’innocence. 
Arnolde Stephenson. 
GEIR, SURO ocaic cases 0000b.d bend dyede cstcbsccuucece coun Ween 
In her second group Miss Stephenson was accompanied 
by the composer himself. She was in good voice, sang 
excellently, and was very heartily received by the audience 
which did not even object to the extreme modernity of the 
Milhaud songs, Miss Stephenson will repeat these songs 
and also sing two new ones by Pierre Menu, “Chansons 
de Belitis,” as well as two by Roger de Fontenay on poems 
by Maeterlinck, at the studio of Augustus Eddy, a brother 
of Mrs. Marshall Field, in connection with a lecture by 
the composer, Charles Koechlin, It is a very distinct com- 
pliment to Miss Stephenson and a tribute to her musical 
ability to be chosen by these French composers, though an 
American, as the artist to present their new works to the 
public. 


Indian music was the subject at an interesting meet- 
ing of the Etude Club, Davenport, Ill., held with Mrs. 
Alfred C. Mueller. A paper on “The Development of In- 
dian Music” was prepared by Rosa Oberholtzer; this was 
followed by a synopsis of “Natoma” (Herbert), by Selma 
Bruning Albrecht. In the musical part of the program 
selections from Herbert and various American composers, 
all illustrative of the subject under discussion, were pre- 
sented by Nettie Eckmann and Mmes. Hetzel, Oberholtzer 
and Griggs. Mrs. F. A. Wettstein played the Schumann 
“Faschingsschwank.” 


The Young Musicians’ Club of Davenport, Ia., gave a 
recital before a large audience of relatives and friends. 
The members of the club are pupils of Elizabeth Antrim 
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MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Engaged as soloist for this 
season’s spring tour of the 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
eeeet ee nether prominent Astiste and Tenchere 


318 WEST 82p ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 





SOPHIA KASSMIR 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO Opera Copease—Rawital 
anagement: E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Heensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


-_—_ TENOR —_— 
Akron - - Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOEN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 
Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M "g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Se 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


woor DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Corcert—Recital—Oratorio 


Western Representative Iris Pendleton, Tower Bidg., Chicago 
Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 Broadway, New York 
York, and having 


APIO 2: 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Ete. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


Im America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
under BROADWAY 
Aimee mineecment of CHAS. L. Wagner ‘Sew Yorn 
Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


~ AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE THIS SEASON 

















Formertiy Con- 
ductor Metropoli- 
tan Opera, New 
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STEINWAY PIANO USED _ 
1425 Broadway - 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
RUBIN COL PMASS, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Department of Theory 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING) 
From the rudiments of tome placing to artistic finishing 
for torio, recital and opera: Teacher o 
famous epere and concert singers, among whom are 


Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Sage soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; - Helen soprano; Mme. 
Bernice de Pesquali, poorane; Rudolf Berger, tenors wy Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; , Sy Harrold tenor; Mr. Anthowss, 
tenor; Mr. "John Young. tenor; Miss Lila R Robeson, LF Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
ine Jecoby, contralto; Miss oo < Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
cott, basso; Mr, Allen Hinckley, ba sso; Mr. Louis Keciter, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, Ss terbeher Mr. Leon Ra s, basso, 


Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East Sist Street, ae York 


HermaNN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New lish Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 


in English.” 
40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 















































JOHN PHILIP SOUSA ON 
“MUSIC OF THE DRAMA” 


An Address Made by the “March King” at the New York Republican Club 








On February 26 John Philip Sousa, the famous band- 

master and “March King,” was a guest of the New York 
Republican Club and delivered a short address on “Music 
of the Drama,” the substance of which was as follows: 

“From the days of Arion and Thespis down to the pres- 
ent, I do not believe any of the arts of the theatre show 
a progress equal to music. The application of electricity 
has helped the stage immeasurably, but its effect on the 
mind of the auditor is not so lasting as the influence of 
music. In the various forms of theatric entertainment, 
music is paramount as the mode for expression and com- 
panion of another art. 

“In tragedy and comedy, music is used to heighten the 
effect of a dramatic situation; in pantomime, to make 
clearer the intention to be conveyed by the actor; music’s 
fascination makes the ballet enduring and possible. 

“Grand opera is the most powerful of stage appeals, and 
that almost entirely through the beauty of its music. Op- 
era is drama for the sake of music, while in the spoken 
tragedy and comedy, music is for the sake of the drama. 
In the spoken drama the definite classes are the farce, the 
comedy, the romantic play, and the tragedy. These are 
paralleled in melody by the musical comedy, the comic 
opera, the romantic opera and grand opera—each inde- 
pendent of the other, and all judged by a standard set for 
its kind. 

“The introduction of music into the theatre (I use theatre 
in contradistinction to opera house) was brought about by 
In the beginning there were no reserved seats— 
no press agents, no critics. Therefore, the audiences had 
to come to the play to judge for themselves. It was a case 
of ‘first come, first served,’ and consequently there was 
pushing and shoving, snarling and bickering, and even 
fighting—which reminds us that we do the same thing to- 
day during the rush hours in the subways. After the 
audience was housed, the dimness of the candle light, and 
the impatience of waiting a whole hour for the perform- 
ance to commence, would bring about rows and riots, and 
sometimes the stage itself would be invaded by an unruly 
mob, ready to demolish anything handy. The managers 
realized that something had to be done, and the C, B. Dil- 
lingham of his time solved the problem. He inaugurated 
preliminary orchestral music before the play. It was a 
concert of thrée numbers, and was known as the first, sec- 
ond and third music. These musical numbers were played 
at intervals between the time of the opening of the doors 
until the rising of the curtain. The second selection was 
the longest and principal one, and the third was the ‘curtain 
tune.’ 

“As time went on, the audience assumed the privflege of 
calling for their favorite and popular tunes or composi- 
tions of the day. But this did not work out satisfactorily, 
for at times factions would insist on some political, racial, 
or a national tune, and if the orchestra played it, there 
would be a fight because they did play it, and if the or- 
chestra didn’t play it, there would be a fight because they 
didn’t play it; so these tunes were bound to start a fight 
anyway, and consequently that custom went into disuse. 
Imagine what would have happened if, just after our Civil 
War, some one in the theatre south of the Mason and 
Dixon line should have called for ‘Marching Through 
Georgia!’ 

“As the critic, the press agent and the reserved seats be- 
came an established fact, the first, second and third music 
preliminary to the performance gradually retired, and there 
came in their stead what is known today as the overture. 
Even that, now that we are so firmly established by law and 
order in our theatres, is disappearing from the houses de- 
voted to the drama without incidental music. 

“With the development of the orchestra in symphony 
and operatic performances, the theatre is calling more and 
more on music’s help—even the picture houses have found 
it necessary to have orchestral equipment of greater than 
primitive type. Musical comedy and comic operas, ro- 
mantic and grand operas, and productions depending on 
music, employ more musicians than ever before. There- 
fore, the progress of music in connection with the drama 
shows a very healthy growth. 

“I believe where music is not essential to the spoken 
drama, it is the least interesting part of an evening’s enter- 
tainment, and therefore never will be missed; where it is 
essential, it leaves its sister arts far in the shadow. 

“Poetry, painting and music‘ properly mixed have an 
overpowering fascination for the normal man, and when 


accident. 


he sees and hears them in perfect proportion, he feels he 
is nearer the God that created the poet, the painter and the 
musician.” 





Fischer Quartet Annexes New Success 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet, which gave a concert 
for the Friday Evening Club, of Morristown, N. J., on 
February 18, scored a decided success. The program in- 
cluded Dvorak’s quartet in F major, op. 96; valse, Glazou- 
now; quartet, E flat major, op. 125, Schubert; “Arioso” 
(violin), Bach, Elsa Fischer; “Lament” (cello), Gabriel- 
Marie, Carolyn Neidhardt, and three vocal numbers by 
William Gustafson, Jr., basso. 

The Daily Record, Morristown, N. J., of February 10, 
made mention of the artistic achievements of the mem- 
bers of the quartet as follows: 

FISCHER STRING QUARTET GIVES FINE CONCERT. 


Members or Fripay Eventnc CLusp Enjoy Artistic RENDITION OF 
Wet Known Compositions, 

An unusually interesting musical program was rendered by the Elsa 
Fischer String Quartet at last night’s concert of the Friday Evening 
Club, The concert proved to be a rare musical treat, and the audi- 
ence was as appreciative as it was large. 

The program opened with Dvordk’s “Vivace ma non troppo,” 

“Lento,” “Molto vivace” and “Allegro ma non troppo,” in F major, 
by the entire quartet. Elsa Fischer played first violin; Helen Rey- 
nolds, second violin; Lucie Neidhardt, viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, 
cello, They were assisted by Emil Breitenfeld at the piano. 
Miss Fischer displayed rare technic and ability as a violinist in the 
manner in which she rendered Bach’s “Arioso.”” She was followed 
by Glazounow’s valse by the quartet. Two well known classical 
songs, “Vale-Vale,” by Haile, and “The Two Grenadiers,” by Schu- 
mann, were next followed by Miss Neidhardt’s rendition of Gabriel- 
Marie’s “Lament.” 

The concert ended with the full quartet in Schubert’s adagio and 
allegro in E flat major. 


Martin Soloist at Pottsville Orchestral Concert 


Frederic Martin, basso, was the assisting artist at a re- 
cent concert given by the Gerhard Symphony Orchestra of 
Pottsville, Pa. Mr. Martin was heard to advantage in the 
familiar “Vulcan Song” from Gounod’s “Philemon and Bau- 
cis.” Schubert’s “The Wanderer,” and “I Am a Roamer,” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Son and Stranger,” likewise called 
forth the enthusiastic applause of his audience. His sec- 
ond group consisted of Elgar’s “Pipes of Pan,” a number 
in which Mr. Martin has achieved noteworthy success; “A 
Lover’s Litany” (Kramer) and “Exhortation” (a negro 
sermon), by Cook, of which Mr. Martin gave a particularly 
delightful interpretation. His splendid voice and equally 
fine diction resulted in his at once establishing himself as 
a favorite with the musical public of that Pennsylvania 
city. 

Under the direction of Robert Braun, the orchestra, 
which consists of nearly fifty musicians, played the inter- 
mezzo from Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne Suite,” Friml’s Russian 
romance, Bazzini’s gavotte, two Cuban dances by Cervantes, 
the intermezzo from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
von Dittersdorf’s German dance, the “Valse Triste” of 
Sibelius, Griinfeld’s serenade, and closed the program with 
the “Largo” by Handel. 

Bertrand Austin, cellist, played solo numbers by Fauré, 
Grieg and Boccherini. 





Dorothea North Sings for Dallas Club 


Dallas, Tex., February 26, 1916. 

On February 16, in the Palm Garden of the Adolphus 
Hotel, the Music Study Club entertained with its annual 
recital, presenting Dorothea North, dramatic soprano, be- 
fore a large and appreciative audience. 

Mme. North is gifted not only with a clear, rich voice of 
dramatic quality, but also.with a personality of such charm 
as to hold her entire audience from the opening, to the 
very closing number on her program. 

Mrs. Joseph Rucker was a sympathetic and artistic ac- 
companist. 





Under the direction of I. H. B. Spiers, the Euterpean 
Chorus, of Philadelphia, is doing excellent work along 
musical lines, At the annual concert, held last month, the 
soloists were Helen Penrose Donlevy, Charles Hunsberger, 
Dean Winslow Hanscom and Ralph Thomlinson, Jessie 
Fulweiler Spiers is the accompanist. 
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Dickinson Finishes Historical Lecture Recitals—Last Thursby Musical Salon— 
Warford-Buckhout Musicale—Linnie Love and Lorna Lee—Ziegler Pupils at 
Wanamaker Auditorium—Reppert Pupils Play—Roeder Artist Pupils at 
Wanamaker Auditorium, March 11—Notes 
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The subject of the last recital in Clarence Dickinson’s 
series of historical organ lecture recitals at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, February 29, was “Sacred Folksongs,” 
in the illustration of which he was assisted by Inez Bar- 
bour, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; William Wheeler, 
tenor; Frank Croxton, bass; Maurice Milcke, violinist; Ar- 
thur Wilde, cellist; Regis Rossini, harpist, and the full 
choir of the Brick Church. 

In his prefatory lecture Mr. Dickinson defined folksongs 
as “songs which, like Topsy, ‘jes’ growed”; which “com- 
posed themselves” as the expression of some experience or 
emotion. He pointed out as their distinguishing character- 
istics; concreteness, a vivid, pictorial quality; simplicity of 
language, which is usually the dialect of the people; the 
very general use of a refrain and of many verses, in which 
the story is related in great detail; and the marked rhythm. 
The chief occasions which called forth sacred folksongs 
were religious revivals, the presentation of mystery plays 
and, in the case of the negro spirituals, the camp meeting. 

The program opened with the majestic fifth century 
Latin hymn, “O Solis Ortus,” sung in unison by the choir, 
followed by the charming Italian “Alla Trinita Beata,” first 
sung when, in the thirteenth century, the Laudesi went from 
place to place holding religious revivals, and the old Ger- 
man “Sky So Bright,” sung a capella. The “Dialogue,” 
“The Soul Must Bear the Cross,” was given full dramatic 
value in its interpretation by Inez Barbour and William 
Wheeler. There followed five songs of the Nativity: the 
German “From Heaven High” and the Austrian “Shep- 
herds’ Christmas Song,” with accompaniment of all the in- 
struments; the Haytian “Jesu! Thou Dear Babe Divine,” 
with organ alone, and the English “Gloria in Excelsis Deo” 
and the French “The Neighbors at Bethlehem,” without ac- 
companiment. 

For the instruments there was the old Latin-German “In 
Dulci Jubilo,” from the fourteenth century, upon the melo- 
dy of which, the lecturer said, every composer of the Re- 
formation period wrote at least a prelude or a set of varia- 
tions. Composed about the incident of the Massacre of 
the Innocents was the gay little “Salutation to the Don- 
key” which carried the Holy Child on the flight into Egypt, 
and the “Coventry Song,” which was not only sung with 
great beauty of voice, but was given such an interpreta- 
tion as called up the whole scene most vividly, and gripped 
the hearts of Miss Bryant’s hearers. 

In the group of negro spirituals which followed, Frank 
Croxton sang “Rain” as arranged by Henry Gideon, and 
“Exhortation, a Negro Sermon,” by Will Marion Cook. 
The choir gave a beautiful rendering of Carl R. Diton’s 
arrangement of “Ev’ry Time I Feel the Spirit,” and of 
Harry T. Burleigh’s arrangements of “Dig My Grave” and 
that exquisite “Deep River.” Since this song originally 
furnished the suggestion for its theme, Mr. Dickinson 
played the largo from Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, 
which was most effective. The last two numbers on the 
program, sung with accompaniment of all the instruments, 
were “The Soul at Heaven’s Gate,” a fourteenth century 
conversation between a Narrator, a Soul and an Angel, 
which was sung by Miss Barbour, Miss Bryant and Mr. 
Croxton, and an Easter song for full chorus. 

This annual recital series of Mr. Dickinson’s has be- 
come a recognized and popular feature of New York’s 
musical life. It is only to be regretted that accommodations 
at the seminary are not double what they are at present, 
as hundreds were turned away from every recital. 


Tuurssy’s LAST MUSICALE 


Emma Thursby’s eighth and last musical salon took place 
on February 25, the series ending, to the great regret of 
her many friends and artists who look forward every year 
to these events. In spite of the bad weather the rooms 
were filled to overflowing. Miss Thursby had a birthday 
February 21, and many beautiful presents were displayed. 
The guests of honor on Friday were Eleanor de Cisneros 


— 


and Aline van Barentzen, the well known pianist, who de- 
lighted all by her playing of the scherzo, op. 3, and noc- 
turne by Chopin. Charlotte Lund sang most delightfully 
“Toujour a Toi,” Tschaikowsky; “Primtemps Nouveau,” 
Vidal aria; “Louise,” Charpentier; “Ma Curly Headed 
Baby,” Clutsam, accompanied by Harry Kaufman. Naum 
Coster, who is the possessor of a fine tenor voice, gave 
great pleasure by his singing of the aria, “Tosca,” Puccini; 
“My Darling” (in Russian), Paschalowa; aria, “Bohéme,” 
Puccini. Mme. A. Chenn gave two French recitations, and 
E. Grossman accompanied Mary Douglas, who sang one 
of her compositions, “In Blossom Time,” and “Ah, Love 
But a Day,” H. H. A. Beach. Among Miss Thursby’s 
pupils who contributed to the afternoon singing, and de- 
lighted all who heard them, were Josephine Schaffer-Bet- 
tinetti, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Angsburg Opera House, Germany. She sang 
“Herbst,” E. Haile, and “Du bist wie sine Blume,” Schu- 
man. Gertrude Karl, contralto, formerly of the National 
Grand Opera Company, of Canada, and Boston Opera Com- 
pany, sang “Cradle Song” (in Russian), Moussorgsky; “A 
Love Token” and “I and You,” Mrs. R. J. Winterbottom, 
accompanied by the composer, and the Prison Scene duet 
from “Trovatore.” Jadmiga Bendonna, contralto, sang 
“To the Fields,” Rachmaninoff; “The Bells,” Naradomski. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Vojacek and Mrs. R. J. Win- 
terbottom. Emilie Frances Bauer presided at the tea table. 

Among those present were Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, 
Charles B. Bishop, Mrs. James Griswold Wentz, Mme. A. 
Chenn, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs. Westmore Willcox, 
Mrs. Willcox, George Worcester, F. W. Riesberg, Mrs. 
George Thomson Colter, Florence Otis, Mme. C. A. Van 
Barentzen, Aline Van Barentzen, Mme. Willy de Sadler, 
Mrs. Frances Robbins, Mrs. George C. Benjamin, Mrs. Gor- 
man, Miss Gorman, Mrs. Elizabeth Marian Beecher, Mr. 
and Mrs. Tagliapietra. At the close of the afternoon Sig. 
Tagliapietra, who has not been heard in years, was per- 
suaded by some friends to sing. He astonished all with his 
fervor and full voice in “Margarita.” 


Warrorp-BuckHout MUSICALE 


The spacious studios of Mme. Buckhout, 265 Central 
Park West, were taxed to their capacity Tuesday evening, 
February 20, when the last of a series of composers’ even- 
ings was given by the Madame in Claude Warford’s honor. 
Mr. Warford was represented by fourteen songs which 
covered a wide field of emotion, and which gave the sing- 
ers ample opportunity to display their interpretive gifts. 

The assisting artists were Beatrice MacCue, contralto, 
and Carl Rupprecht, baritone. Both singers were in ex- 
cellent voice, and scored individual success, having to re- 
spond to encores, while Mme. Buckhout charmed everybody 
with her winning personality and artistic singing. 

“The Star,” which closed the program is an especially 
melodious song, dedicated to the hostess, and this Mme. 
Buckhout was forced to repeat; in fact, encores were quite 
the order of the evening. 

Mr. Warford accompanied all of the songs with unusual 
sympathy and with fine feeling for the needs of the singers. 


Linnie Love AND Lorna Lea Srnec. 


At the business women’s meeting, held in the large audi- 
torium of the main branch of the Y. W. C. A., February 
10, Linnie Love and Lorna Lea, soprano and contralto, and 
Harry Donaghy, bass, were the artists who sang. Misses 
Love and Lea sang a group of solos each, and several 
duets, which captured the audience. They sing with as- 
surance, and never fail to arouse their hearers to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm, for they have both youth and beauti- 
ful voices. Mr. Donaghy is a young bass who has a very 
warm, sympathetic voice and pleasing personality. He was 
greeted with much applause. 

February 17, Misses Love and Lea were heard at a pri- 
vate musical and tea at the home of Mrs. McKay, 32 East 


Sixty-fourth street. Many prominent musical people and 
singers were present, among whom were Victor Maurel 
and Henri Scott. They also made their third appearance 
at the Neighborhood Theatre, in solos and duets in cos- 
tumes. They are favorites with the down town audiences. 
February 26, they sang at a birthday party at the home of 
Mrs. Joseph Wells, 700 West 179th street. 


ZIEGLER Pupits AT WANAMAKER AUDITORIUM 


February 24, Hazel Treat and Jeanne Woolford, soprano 
and contralto respectively, gave a vocal recital at the Wana- 
maker auditorium. The young women, who have been 
with Mme. Ziegler for some time, sang works by com- 
posers ranging from Mozart, Mendelssohn and Tschai- 
owsky to the Americans, Kramer, Shelley, Barnes, Car- 
penter, Rummel and La Forge. Besides these solos, they 
sang two duets by Mendelssohn. Much applause testified 
to the appreciation of the audience of these young singers. 


REpPERT PUPILS AND MEDALS 


Theresa Molloy will have her “Honor Night” March 12, 
when she will appear at the concert given by the Public 
Academy of Music of the State of New York, 172 East 
117th street. She will be presented with the handsome 
silver medal, given by H H. Reppert, director of the Aca- 
demy, for faithful study. She is but fifteen years of age, 
a student at Hunter College, and is in her second season at 
the Academy. 

John de Pasquale, a Bronx boy, is to receive the second 
silver medal; he, too, is a promising young artist attending 
Fordham High Schoot. Both Miss Molloyand Mr. de Pas- 
quale are pupils of Elsie Larson, the concert pianist and 
instructor at the Academy. The diploma of honor will be 
given to Rinaldo Sidoli and William Muller. 


Roeper Pupits AT WANAMAKER AuDITORIUM, MARCH II 


Six of the artist-pupils of Carl M. Roeder will collabor- 
ate at the Wanamaker Auditorium Saturday, March 11, at 
three o’clock, in a recital of piano music. Concertos and 
solos make up a program of large variety, Mr. Roeder 
playing accompaniments at a second piano. 


Notes 


At the third afternoon musicale of the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society, Amy Fay, president, held February 26, 
at the Granberry Studios, Carnegie Hall, a very interesting 
program, arranged by Mrs. Cannes, was given by Edith 
Gambrill, soprano; Ida Wilmoth, elocutionist; Amy Fay, 
pianist, and Leila Cannes, accompanist. The society has 
secured the services of Frances Greene, vocal teacher, who 
has consented to conduct the women’s chorus, and is pre- 
pared to receive applicants (with good voices) for admis- 
sion, at her studio, 348 West Fifty-seventh street. Clemen- 
tine Tetedoux Lusk is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

Harry Rowe Shelley’s choral work, “Vexilla Regis” is to 
be performed next Tuesday, March 14, at noon in the 
series given under the direction of Edmund Jaques, at St. 
Paul’s chapel, Broadway and Vesey street. The composer 
will be at the organ. 

At the last gathering of the Hungry Club, Zilpha Barnes 
Wood, chairman of the program committee, the following 
artists took part: Minnie Bozelle, soprano; Belle Fromme, 
contralto; Manly Price Boone, tenor; Rita Fanning, classic 
dancer. After the program there was general dancing to 
the music of The Venetian Trio. Mattie Sheridan is presi- 
dent of this club. 


De Sales Pupils Heard at Willard Celebration 


Two promising pupils of Regina de Sales, Louise Mans- 
field, soprano, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., and Esther Bancroft, 
mezzo-soprano, of Wilmington, Del., furnished an unusu- 
ally attractive program on Wednesday, February 23, at the 
Manhattan Hotel, New York, in celebration of the taoth 
birthday of one of America’s leading educators, Emma 
Willard. 

The young ladies sang very beautifully a duet from the 
Delibes opera, “Lakmé.” Following the duet, each sang a 
group of four songs by Brahms, Franz, Sibelius, Fon- 
tenailles, Rimsky-Korsakow, Cyril Scott and Mrs. Beach 
Both young ladies showed thorough and artistic training 
in production of tone and phrasing, as well as interpretation 
and diction in three languages. 





Detroit, Mich., has a new organization of women’s voices, 
the Madrigal Club, under the direction of Charles Fred- 
eric Morse. 
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WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS JOIN IN 
TEXAS MIDWINTER FESTIVAL 


Five Concerts Enjoyed by Big San Antonio Audiences—Sym~- 
phony Lecture and Fourth Concert of Series and 
Club Program Among Recent Events 
San Antonio, Tex., February 21, 1916. 

San Antonio held an inspiring midwinter festival, Feb- 
ruary 15, 16 and 17, in which the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra (Max Zach, conductor) and the following artists 
participated: Marcella Craft, soprano; George Hamlin, 
tenor; Arthur Middleton, bass; Leonora Allen, soprano; 
Permelia Newby Gale, contralto; Gustav Holmquist, bass; 
Saramé Raynolds, soprano, and Warren Proctor, tenor. 
Tuesday, February 15, Handel's “Messiah” was presented, 
with Leonora Allen, Permelia Gale, George Hamlin and 
Gustav Holmquist. The chorus consisted of 200 voices and 
was very carefully trained by H. W. B. Barnes, who con- 
ducted the production. 

Leonora Allen has a beautiful, clear, high soprano voice, 
which was heard to splendid advantage in the numerous 
parts allotted to the soprano. Her enunciation was splen- 
did, and the high tones, which occur so frequently, were 
taken with absolute ease. In the part “There were shep- 
herds abiding in the field” and “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” one felt keenly the high stage of beauty and ex- 
cellence attained. Hamlin’s voice and enunciation were 
exceptionally good in the air “Ev'ry Valley Shall Be Ex- 
In this he was given opportun‘ty to show the flex- 
ibility of his voice. In the difficult runs every note was 
distinct and his breath control admirable. San Antonians 
heard the tenor with great pleasure. The voice of Per- 
melia Gale, contralto, is appealing, sympathetic, rich and 
mellow. Her voice fitted the part beautifully. Gustav 
Holmquist possesses a voice of resonance and beauty, His 
various bass parts were sung with ease and abandon. 

Too much cannot be said about the chorus, which has 
been drilled by H. W. B. Barnes. He had the great orches- 
tra and chorus under absolute control. The first chorus, 
“And the Glory of the Lord,” served to show the solid 
foundation and volume of tone. In “For Unto Us a Child 
Is Born,” the difficult runs in all parts were adm‘rably 
sung. This could only have been accomplished through 
the perfect control of the director. 

The “Hallelujah Chorus” was left until the conclusion 
of the oratorio; chorus and soloists stood; likewise the 
large audience, following tradition, for the singing of this 
number. The thunder of applause at the conclusion was 
deafening. 

Wednesday afternoon the program was given entirely by 
he orchestra, under the direction of Max Zach. He ‘has 
the orchestra under splendid control and directed quietly, 
which is always pleasing. The first number was the beau- 
tiful overture, No. 3, the “Leonore,” by Beethoven. Then 
Franck’s D minor symphony was given. The other num- 
bers were: Overture, “Phedre” (Massenet), “Heart 
Wounds” and “Spring” (Grieg), and the rhapsody “Es- 
pana” (Chabrier), At the conclusion one felt that the 
program was not half long enough. 

Wednesday night occurred the third concert. Marcella 
Craft was the soloist, the chorus giving two numbers. The 
program opened with the ever popular “Tannhauser” over- 
ture, Zach conducting, which was received with thunders 
of applause. (No encores were permitted.) The next 
number was the chorus, “Hail, Bright Abode,” directed by 
H. W. B. Barnes. It was splendidly given, and at the 
conclusion the applause was so great that Mr. Barnes had 
the chorus rise several times, The audience was given 
the opportunity to hear the full orchestra in Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Les Preludes.” At the conclusion, there 
was more deafening applause, but again no encore was 
permitted. The climax to the first section of the program 
was reached when Marcella Craft, accompanied by orches- 
tra gave that wonderful closing scene from “Salome” by 
Straus, although there were no scenery, no costumes and 
no stage effects, one felt the operatic atmosphere by the 
wonderful art and voice of Marcella Craft. The prima 
donna’s voice swelled above the powerful orchestra. She 
proved herself not only a wonderful singer, but a remark- 
able actress as well. At the conclusion, she was recalled 
again and again. The next number was Dvorak’s “Carni- 
val,” op, 92. This was in lighter vein. The next number 
included three movements from the suite “Lalla Rookh,” 
by Kroeger, of St. Louis. These were charming and won 
great applause. Then followed Tschaikowsky’s “Marche 
Slave.” In this orchestra Mr. Zach has an instrument that 
is capable of the slightest emotion, one move of his hand 
and the effect desired is obtained. In the last number, 
“Inflammatus,” from “Stabat Mater,” Craft was again 
soloist. In this her voice displayed a different quality from 
that in “Salome.” It afforded a splendid opportunity to 
judge her versatility as an interpreter. The chorus showed 
splendid drill, and was a fitting tribute to the ability of 
H. W. B. Barnes, who conducted the number. 

At the fourth concert, Thursday afternoon, Saramé Ray- 
nolds, soprano, was one of the soloists, sharing honors with 





alted.” 


Ludwig Pleier, first cellist of the orchestra, who played the 
solo in Popper’s “Hungarian Fantasy.” Pleier’s tone is 
excellent and he played the difficult part with ease. The 
applause was so great, that an encore had to be given. 
Saramé Raynold’s voice was shown to splendid advantage 
in an aria from “Aida,” to which she was admirably 
adapted. She is a native of Texas and the State has rea- 
son to be very proud of her. The orchestral numbers di- 
rected by Max Zach pleased particularly. Each musician, 
seventy-five in all, was absolutely under his control, The 
program included Weber’s overture to “Oberon,” the Bee- 
thoven fifth symphony, Wagner’s prelude to “Meister- 
singer,” and three selections from the “Damnation of 
Faust” by Berlioz. 

As a fitting close to the festival, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
was given, with Arthur Middleton, bass, in the title role, 
it one may use that term, in speaking of oratorio. The 
other soloists were Saramé Raynolds, soprano; Permelia 
Gale, contralto, and Warren Proctor, tenor, After a pre- 
lude of three chords, Mr, Middleton arose and sang the in- 
troduction. At its close, every person felt that truly here 
is a great Elijah. His voice is one of wondrous strength, 
but at the same time beautiful in quality. “Elijah” is not a 
work that can be applauded, as explained by Mr. Barnes, 
who was conducting, because at the close of a solo there 
will be just a few bars and then a chorus. The audience 
settled back and listened to the whole work, as to a reli- 
gious service. The opening chorus, “Help, Lord,” was 
splendidly given. The voices rose as one, under the splen- 
did direction of Mr. Barnes. The duet by soprano and 
alto, accompanied by chorus and orchestra, served to dis- 
play the sweetness of the voices of the soloists and the 
pianissimo work of the chorus was fine. Proctor proved 
himself the possessor of a rich, sympathetic quality of 
voice in the aria, “If With All Your Hearts.” In the duet 
between the soprano and bass, Saramé Raynolds displayed 
her excellent dramatic vocal abilities and Middleton his 
effective pianissimo, In the dramatic parts Middleton’s 
voice rose to the very heights. In “Is Not His Word Like 
a Fire” his voice displayed wonderful dramatic ability. 
The part of the youth was taken by Mrs. George Gwinn, 
soprano, of San Antonio, Her voice is one of splendid 
clearness and purity, and stood out above the orchestra. 
In the aria, “Hear Ye, Israel,” Raynolds had splendid op- 
portunity to show the clearness of her high tones. In “It 
Is Enough,” Middleton satisfied all the expectations of the 
audience. In the chorus, “Lift Thine Eyes,” sung unac- 
companied, the chorus was given the chance to display 
the excellent and painstaking training given by Mr. Barnes. 
In the aria for alto, “O, Rest in the Lord,” Mme. Gale was 
given an opportunity to show the beautiful, soft, mellow 
quality of her voice. She is a splendid artist with a 
charming personality, In the aria, “Then Shall the Right- 
eous Shine Forth,” Proctor again demonstrated his ex- 
quisite quality. His high tones were taken with absolute 
ease, either forte or pianissimo. As a suitable close the 
chorus sang “Then Shall Your Light Break Forth,” with 
marked effect. 


Sympuony OrcHestra LECTURE. 


Monday afternoon, February 14, the lecture on the fourth 
program of the San Antonio’ Symphony Orchestra was 
given with a special talk on Beethoven's third symphony, 
“Symphony Eroica,” given by Clara Duggan 
Madison, These talks give one a thorough understanding 
of the works. The themes were played by Mrs. Madison, 
and the entire work in duet form was played by Mrs, James 
Hoit and Mrs. Madison. 


known as 


FourtuH CoNcekt oF OrCHESTRAL SERIES 


Thursday, February 17, the fourth of the series of six 
concerts, was given by the San Antonio Symphony Or- 
chestra, and it played to a crowded house. Hearty ap- 
plause greeted Arthur Claassen, the conductor, as he stepped 
to the director’s stand. Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony 
was given with fine understanding and the applause was so 
great at the end of the number that the conductor was 
forced to break the no-encore rule, heretofore strictly ad- 
hered to. In the “Academic Festival” overture by Brahms, 
one heard familiar melodies. The last two numbers, the 
Hungarian rhapsodie, No, 1, Liszt, and “The Nutcracker 
Suite,” Tschaikowsky, were. most enjoyable. Charles Cam- 
eron-Bell, tenor, was the soloist for the evening, singing a 
very difficult aria from “The Magic Flute,” by Mozart. 
His voice, one of great volume and sweetness, at all times 
stood out splendidly above the orchestra. He is the direc- 
tor, of the Tuesday Musical Auxiliary Chorus, a church 
soloist, and one of the city’s most valued musicians. In 
the afternoon, the usual public rehearsal was held, for 
which a nominal admission fee was asked. 

Tuesday afternoon, February 15, the Tuesday Musical 
Club enjoyed, after the business session, a most enjoy- 
able talk on instruments used in an orchestra, by 
William H. Smith, leader of the Municipal Band here, 
and of other organizations. D. Schuster, who plays 
the oboe and English horn in the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and H. Hornstein, who plays the French 
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horn, in the symphony also, gave some very enjoyable 
solos on their respective instruments to illustrate the talk. 
Ruth Herbst, not quite ten years old, a pupil of William 
Smith’s, gave an enfoyable illustration or demonstration of 
the cornet. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, the life president of the 
club, and Mrs. Edward Sachs, were the leaders of the pro- 
gram. The lecture took the place of the regular program. 
Mrs, STANLEY WINTERS. 





ALBERT SPALDING STIRS ENTHUSIASM 


The Great American Violinist Appears in Recital in Wallace 
Hall, Newark 








Says the Newark Evening News of March 3, following 
the recital in Wallace Hall, that city, last Wednesday night: 


Albert Spalding, violinist, assisted by Andre Benoist at the piano, 
gave his first recital in Newark in Wallace Hall, last night. 

Like numerous American artists, Mr. Spalding has had to struggle, 
and undoubtedly will continue to labor whenever he makes a first 
appearance in an American city, against popular indifference to na- 
tive talent. He is highly esteemed by concert goers in Europe, where 
he has made several professional tours, and within the last few sea- 
sons he has won by sheer merit the warm regard of large audiences 
in our more populous centres, where his repeated engagements have 
acquainted music lovers with his uncommon qualities. If he comes 
often enough to Newark, he doubtless will win, like that great Eng- 
lish dramatic artist, the late E, S. Willard, the recognition he de- 
serves, 

Tue Peer or Any. 

For, mark you, this young man is one of the greatest violinists be- 
fore the public today. Several years ago it became a sort of habit 
with many who appreciated his talent to speak of him as very prom- 
ising. Such tempered praise is no longer in order. With maturing 
intelligence and experience, he has ripened into a virtuoso who is 
the peer of the best among his contemporaries. One of them may 
do a certain thing in technical achievement, tonal production or in- 
terpretative work better than the other—none of them is flawless. 
If there was any sure way of averaging their merits, Mr. Spalding 
would be found on the same artistic plane. 

In the audience last night were many men and women, youths and 
maidens of Russian or German birth or ancestry. All of them are 
sincere and knowing lovers of fine art in music. They, along with 
the Americans, waxed as enthusiastic over his playing as they have 
over that of any famous virtuoso heard here since Kubelik and Ysaye 
began to visit us, At the end of the printed program no one showed 
a disposition to move. Vociferous applause recalled the artist again 
and again. It was quieted only by his playing of Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
freud” and Dvorak’s “Humoreske.” No musician appearing here 
during the last dozen years has received a heartier or more spontane- 
ous tribute. On leaving the hall one of our best local violinists was 
heard to say: “I’m all a-quiver! There is none better than he!” 

The compositions serving to reveal Mr. Spalding’s accomplishments 
were . . . and his own “Alabama,” in which he shows himself to 
be a creative musician of real talent. Consisting of a plantation 
melody and dance, it savors of the Southland as Americans under- 
stand it, and was so well liked because of its melodic charm and 
rhythmical swing that the dance had to le repeated. 

In the evolution of this artist his tone has become as beautiful and 
expressive as his technic has become finished and his style broad- 
ened. In delicate passages the sound he evokes is refreshingly pure 
and sweet, the harmonies in particular being ravishing in their mu- 
When he needs dynamte power it takes on the rich- 


sical quality. 
That G string of his is wondrously 


ness and mellowness of a cello. 
sonorous, In sheer and sustained loveliness, the tones he produced 
in the nocturne have not been surpassed by any violinist heard here 
within fifteen years. Scarcely less sensuous in their beauty were 
those with which he clothed parts of the sonata, the concerto, the 
“Prize Song” and the “Humoreske” as penetrating in feeling and 
haunting in melody as its composer’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me.” 

Back of his tones is a technic that enables him to make light work 
of difficulties and a capacity for energetic and impassioned ‘utterance 
that, discreetly controlled, kindles enthusiasm. It is this warmth in 
communicating feeling without distorting the musical phrase that 
imparts eloquence to his artistic speech, 


Annual Meeting of the New York Publishers 





At the annual meeting of the Greater New York Music 
Publishers and Dealers’ Association the following officers 
were elected: W. L. Coghill, president (John Church 
Company); Michael Keene (Boosey & Co.), vice-presi- 
dent; J. A. Glassmacher (C. H. Ditson & Co.), treasurer ; 
J. T. Roach (Hinds, Noble & Eldridge), secretary. Addi- 
tional members elected to the board of directors were as 
follows: Walter Fischer (Carl Fischer), George Fischer 
(J. Fischer & Bro.), Edward B. Marks (Joseph W. Stern 
& Co.), Joseph Priaulx (C. H. Ditson & Co.), Walter East- 
man (Chappel & Co.). 

The membership of the society has now been extended 
to include not only music publishers, but also manufac- 
turers of talking machine records, player rolls and firms 
in the musical small goods business. The association is 
in a most flourishing condition and the membership con- 
sists now of about seventy, including all the houses of im- 
portance in this city connected with the musical trades 
above mentioned. 





Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” was prepared for a 
Sunday service at the New Handley Memorial Church, 
Birmingham, Ala., by a mixed chorus selected and trained 
by Mrs. Sydney J. Vann, with Baxter Eastman and Erin 
Farley for the solo parts. 








Caroline Powers, Violinist 
Recitals and Concerts 
106 Northern Avenue, New York 








BELLE GOTTSCHALK HEARD IN OPERA 


Popular Pennsylvania City Enjoys Gifted Boston Grand Opera 
Artist in ‘‘Faust’’ and “‘Boheme’”’ 








Allentown, Pa., March 2, 1916. 

On Wednesday evening, March 1, in Allentown, Pa., a 
delighted audience of music lovers of Bethlehem, Allentown 
and other adjacent Pennsylvania cities listened to Belle 
Gottschalk, soprano, and a splendid supporting company in 
scenes from grand operas. The garden scene from “Faust” 
was the first offering on the program. Miss Gottschalk 
made a lovely Marguerite, both vocally and histrionically. 
Gifted with a voice of unusual range, exceptional clarity 
and richness, this talented young American also sings with 
an ease and beauty of tone which is as delightful as it is 
remarkable. 

Salvatore Giordano was the Faust of the production. 
This tenor has been successful in opera abroad, especially 
in Italy. The Mephistopheles of Henry Weldon, who is 
from the Royal Opera of Brussels, was a splendid piece of 





BELLE GOTTSCHALK AS MARGUERITE IN “FAUST.” 


work. Mr. Weldon possesses a robust bass voice of great 
power, while his characterization of the role was ably sec- 
onded by Mary Louise Biggers, who made a vocally satis- 
fying and jovial Martha, Elizabeth Campbell, from the 
Century and Boston Grand Opera companies, sang the role 
of Siebel. 

Following the overture to Flotow’s “Martha,” excellently 
played by the adequate orchestra under the capable direc- 
tion of Josef Pasternack, the entire second act from the 
opera was given, the cast including Helen Morill as Lady 
Harriett, Elizabeth Campbell as Nancy, Albert Parr as 
Lionel, Henry Weldon as Plunket and Hugo Lenzer as 
Sir Tristan. The charm of this work was brought out to 
excellent advantage by these sterling artists and won in- 
stant favor with the audience. 

The two delightful intermezzos from “The Jewels of 
the Madonna” preceded the singing of a portion of act one 
from Puccini’s “La Bohéme” by Miss Gottschalk and Mr. 
Giordano. There is a magnetism about Miss Gottschalk’s 
delineation of the role of Mimi which is delightful and 
which won for her the hearty applause of her auditors. 

During this work, Mr. Pasternack played the piano, his 
rendition pleasing the audience. In the other selections the 
playing of the excellent orchestra was a noteworthy fea- 
ture. 

These attractive programs, which are presented by Milton 
Aborn, will undoubtedly meet with favor wherever heard. 
In the one evening an audience is given an opportunity to 
become familiar with the important scenes of some of the 
better known operas that are being heard frequently. 


Faculty Member Recital at American Institute 


The recitals given by members of the faculty of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, New York, Kate S 
Chittenden, dean, are attractive features of the course of 
instruction at this well known institution. 
piano recitals, ensemble recitals, lectures with “musical teas,” 
all these provide constant sources of musical pleasure to the 
many people interested in the affairs of the institute. The 
attendance is invariably large, and the interest best ex- 
pressed by the absolute silence during the music. Music is 


Vocal recitals, - 


treated as it should be, as the queen of all arts, and there 
is no hubbub or disturbance when audiences sit at these 
affairs. Chamber Music Hall, New York, was the scene 
of the last recital, given by Mr. Hodgson, of the instruc- 
tors of piano, the program containing works by Sgambati, 
Brahms, Chopin, Cadman’s new sonata (first time in New 
York), and “impressionistic music” by Griffes, Pierné, 
Strauss and Moussorgsky. The poems which Mr. Cadman 
had in mind when composing his sonata were printed in 
full, with these captions: “A Rush of Rivers,” “Oh, for 
the Skies,” “Shake Hands,” from “From Sea to Sea,” 
Joaquin Miller; “For Always I Hear Lake Water,” W. B. 
Yeats. 


SINGS SONG OF CARMEN SYLVA 


Yvonne de Trévilie Presents Interesting Program at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 





The passing of Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, known to 
the literary and artistic world as Carmen Sylva, is a sad 
loss, not only to her own people, but to many musicians 
scattered over the entire world. Yvonne de Tréville, the 
well known coloratura soprano, always wears the decora- 
tion of “Benemerito,” conferred upon her by King Carol 
of Roumania, when she sings “Auf der Bleiche.” The 
words of the song were written by and the music arranged 
for Miss de Tréville by Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth 
(Carmen Sylva). This beautiful dramatic dialogue be- 
tween mother and daughter was received with the enthu- 
siasm which ever marks its presentation, when Miss de 
Tréville sang it at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Friday evening, February 25. And many who were moved 
by the tragedy which marked her interpretation, remem- 
bered it when, a few days later, they read of the death of 
the Queen. 

Under the heading “De Tréville Charms,” the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle said: “Yvonne de Tréville swayed and charmed 
her audience last night with the magic old French songs, 
Jenny Lind songs and others of old time and modern 
The costuming was not the least fascinating part 
To have a figure advance toward you, like 

with life, gives a peculiar 
Such was the case.” 


types. 
of the recital. 
a picture suddenly imbued 
charm to the vocal music. 

The same paper speaks of her as “a French eighteenth 
century queen” in the first period, as a delightful and 
charming picture in the second, or Jenny Lind, period, and 
of the final, or twentieth century period, the paper says: 
“The air from ‘Louise,’ by Carpentier (‘Depuis le jour’), 
began it, and its lovely melody was ably given by the solo- 
ist. The airy ‘Thistledown,’ written for Miss de Tréville 
by Cadman, was buoyantly sung. The ‘Song of Spring,’ 
composed for the soloist by Frances Wyman, with its final 
emotional appeal, was well sung. The ‘Chanson Proven- 
cale,’ by Dell’ Acqua, arranged for the soloist by the com- 
poser, was delightfully given, and ‘Auf der Bleiche,’ Bun- 
gert-Carmen Sylva, arranged for the soloist by the Queen 
of Roumania, was another brilliant number... Her sing- 
ing of ‘Last Night,’ by Kjerulf, and ‘Sing, Smile, Slum- 
ber,’ by Gounod, was fine.” 

“Four songs of this period,” states the Brooklyn Stand- 
ard Union in speaking of the first or Mme. Maupin period 
in Miss de Tréville’s “Three Centuries of Prime-Donne,” 
“were charmingly sung.” Concerning the “Mad Scene” 
from Meyerbeer’s “Camp of Silesia,” the Standard Union 
said: “This last named was brilliantly sung, Miss de Tré- 
ville’s flutelike notes and staccati being particularly well 
suited to this style of composition.” 


Flint Lecture at Boice Studios 





Mary H. Flint will give a lecture, the subject being “Be- 
hind the Scenes at the Metropolitan Opera House,” Tues- 
day, March 14, 11 o'clock a. m., at the commodious studio 
of Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, 57 West Fifty-eighth street, 
New York. The lecturer has gained all her material at 
first hand, and will tell many things of which the public is 
ignorant. It is in fact a most interesting talk, and is sure 
to attract attention. 


Lazar S. Samoiloff 


Voice Teacher 


Indorsed by Ruffo, Didur, Sembach, 
Chaliapin, Zerola, Sammarco, etc. 
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SYBIL VANE INTERVIEWED 


Prima Donna’? Happy at American Reception— 
Verdict of Press Unanimous in Her Favor 


**Pocket 





When the Musica Courter interviewer called upon 
Vane, the morning following the soprano’s New 
ork recital, she was hustled into the midst of excitement ; 
room filled young singer’s 
and newspapers with big gaps lay strewn 
iround on the floor—the notices! Some artists call press 
verdict, the critics being likened to the jury 
Sybil Vane, 


young soprano 


he drawing was with the 


ral tributes 


theit 


notices 


n the case of the verdict was unanimous in 


favor of the 


\s the writer was being led to milady’s boudoir where 


interview was to take place, Miss Vane was called to 


the telephone, and as she slipped by in her rose kimono, a 


eritable Cio-Cio-San, she was caught up in the arms of a 


fellow artist and carried to the telephone. 


| want all the world to know how wonderfully happy 
i am.” said Miss Vane, when the interviewing place had 
been reached, and interviewer and soprano were comfort- 
ably settled for the chat. “I shall never forget the recep- 
tion I received from the American people at my first ap- 
pearance. Their kindness fairly choked me, for I realized 
that we were strangers to each other and I admit it made 
parting words to me 


She said, ‘Remember, 


One friend's 
helped me overcome that 
Sybil, those people out there are not to criticize you, but to 
All through the first part of my program, those 
The audience 


me a trifle uneasy 


feeling 


love you : 
words dinned my ears and blinded my eyes 
threw out a loving atmosphere, or did I imagine it? No? 


I am glad. I drank it in and loved them in return.” 


“Do you want to stay here?” Miss Vane was asked 
Yes, by all means, yes! Now that I have such a good 
foundation I hope to get along. Do you know what | 
liked best in my notices? The part that said I could sing 
in ‘Madame Butterfly.’ I live for that role alone. See!” 


and she bounded across the room, returning instantly with 
two dolls, one a soldier boy and the other a shepherdess 
for the baby in ‘Butterfly,’ but I really must 
because these hardly suit the occasion ] 
mother used to say a bit 
after I got to 


I used these 
get a new one, 
love 


balmy’ 


these toys and my I was 


because | wouldn't put them aside 


be a certain age.’ 

Miss Vane looks like a child and one can hardly believe 
that such a big voice comes from a little body of four feet, 
When asked about her talent, she replied 


nine mcnes 














Some Press Notices 
OF- 


CLARENCE 


BIRD 


(Piano Recital, February 
20th, at Aeolian Hall) 

















He interested a large audience New York Wovld, Feb 
ruary 2t, 191 


Precision and sympathy characterized his playin New 
playing 


York Tribune, February 21, 1916 


Mr. Bird had a large audience to listen to him and he 
played with sincerity, meriting the hearty applause he 
received The fluency and intellectual qualities which he 
instanced stood him in good stead, especially in his inter 
works of the older musicians, which he 


pretations of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Feb 


had placed on his program 
ruary 21, oie 


Among the musical occurrences that attracted attention 
yesterday was a matinee recital, given in Aeolian Hall 
by Clarence Bird, a young American pianist, who proved 
himself to be a player worthy of respectful consideration 

New York Press, February 21, 1916 





The pianist disclosed a fluent style, in which “were 
featured intelligence, seriousness and much musical feel 
ing. His playing sustained interest through its musicianly 
quality and it won favor from a large audience.—New 
York Sun, February 21, 1916 
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SYBIL VANE. 


that it came from her father’s side, although her tempera- 
ment was her mother’s. 

“IT had a decent voice as a child, but when my dear 
teacher, Clara Novello Davies, took hold of me, it strength- 
ened and unfolded like a tiny bud until now it is the 
Mime. Davies has been my only teacher 
and her method is a wonder. Please, thank all my friends 
for their interest in me and tell them I cannot find words 


flower in bloom. 


expressive enough to tell what is in my heart.” 


Aeolian Hall Notes 





Paulo Gruppe, cellist, will give a recital on Saturday 
evening, March 25. 

Ernest Schelling’s piano recital announced for Friday af- 
ternoon, March 10, has been postponed. 

Vida Milholland’s song recital will occur Monday even- 
ing, March 27, instead of Monday evening, March 20. 

Marcella Craft’s song recital will take place Thursday 
afternoon, March 23. 


Karl Krueger to Give Series of Recitals 


Karl Krueger, will play the first of his 
series of Lenten recitals on Tuesday afternoon, March 14, 
at St. Luke’s Church, New York. These recitals will be 
of only one-half hour duration and should prove to be of 
Mr. Krueger announces 


organist, 


interest to lovers of organ music. 
also two evening recitals at St. Luke’s Church during Lent, 
at which he will have the assistance of well known singers. 





Contralto Popular in Song Dedicated to Her 





Christ:ne Miller is scoring a great success with the new 
song, entitled “Song of the Persian Captive,” by Mabel W. 
Daniels, one of the many compositions dedicated to this 
charming American contralto. The song is both dramatic 
and lyric, and presents ample opportunity for the display 
of the singer’s art and musicianship. 





An evening of Old English songs and ballads was given 
by the Glee Club of the College of Industrial Arts at Den- 
ton, Tex., under the direction of S. Justina Smith, head of 
the department of expression and public school music. The 
Glee Club was accompanied by the college orchestra, di- 
rected by Alma Ault, who is also director of the violin 
department of the college. Both Glee Club and orchestra 
are specializing on Old English and Shakespearean music 
for a masque and pageant celebrating the Shakespeare 
tercentenary, which Miss Smith has in preparation. 

The music department of the Woman's Club, Spokane, 
Wash., has been giving this winter a series of concerts for 
the benefit of its day nursery. For the fifth of this series 
an interesting program was arranged by Mrs. Clyde C. 
Tourgee, including selections for violin, piano, voice, also 
a reading and a solo dance, with numbers by the Robinson 
String Quartet and the Woman’s Club Quartet. 


The itinerary of the third annual tour of the Birming- 


*ham (Ala.) College Glee Club was planned to include a 


number of towns in northern Alabama. For March and 
April a tour in eastern Alabama is being mapped out. 
Early concerts of the club were given at Woodlawn and 
Fountain Heights. Jessie M. Beach is the director of the 
club and A. L. Penn the accompanist 


Malkin Music School Concert 


Seven numbers, constituting a pleasing variety of piano, 
violin and vocal selections, made up the program given at 
the Malkin Music School, New York, March 5. Harry 
Gitnick, pupil of Mr. Megerlin, the violin instructor, was 
successful with Viotti’s concerto in A minor, Hauser’s 
Hungarian rhapsodie, and smaller pieces by Schubert, Bee- 
thoven and Levenson. Pauline Persin, piano instructor at 
this institution, and Bernado Godere, vocal instructor, con- 
tributed solos, the former playing a Debussy “Arebesque,” 
Chopin prelude and ballad, and the latter singing Doni- 
zetti’s “Una furtiva lagrima” and a Tschaikowsky aria. 
These solos were received with warm applause, necessitat- 
ing response to encores. 

The usual large audience overflowed the roomy salons, 
and the enthusiasm of the Ksteners left no doubt as to their 
appreciation of the musical offerings. 








Ida Cajatti to Sing at Havana 





Ida Cajatti, the Italian soprano, whose work in lighter 
roles has been received with much commendation at the 





IDA CAJATTI 


Metropolitan Opera House this season, has been engaged 
for the company headed by Enrico Caruso which will give 
a three weeks’ season in Havana in May. It is a distinct 
compliment to Miss Cajatti to be chosen as a member of 
this powerful organization and a proof of how the im- 
presarios regard her work at the Metropolitan. She will 
sing Iris, Nedda and Musetta at Havana. 

An “all star” program given by the Musical Art Club of 
Philadelphia presented ten soloists, two conductors, a string 
orchestra and four accompanists, all drawn from the mem- 
bership of the club; and this represented but a small pro 
portion of its artistic resources. Piano, violin, cello and 
vocal solos were included in the program, which began 
and ended with Grieg and Grainger numbers for orchestra 
Constantin von Sternberg played three of his own piano 
compositions, still in manuscript. 

This season has resulted in some very interesting meet 
ings for the Euterpean Club, of Waco, Texas. On one 
oceasion Beulah Duncan gave an outline of the opera 
“Ernani” and the story of the “Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
and Zuma Wallace gave a brief outline of the Bach fugue 
in C minor. On March 6, Miss Duncan will be heard in 
recital, assisted by F. Arthur Johnson, pianist, and Prof. 
Anton Navratil, violinist. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club of St. Joseph, Mo., re- 
cently presented a noteworthy program, including choruses 
and demonstrations of sight reading by 200 school children, 
a lecture on “Music in the Public Schools,” by Jessie L. 
Gaynor, and a recital of Mrs. Gaynor’s songs by Rose Gay- 
nor. Mrs. Gaynor was the founder of the club, and for 
many years its president. 





At a meeting of the Woman’s Club of Amherst, Mass., 
a musical program followed the business routine. Helen 
Waldo, of New York, gave a recital in costume, singing 
a number of Scotch and English ballads, children’s songs 
and recent compositions. Prominent members of the club 
are Caroline Diskinson, Mrs. Ray Stannard Baker and 
Mrs. R. F. Nelligan. 
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Three Samoiloff Artist-Pupils’ Debut 





At the grand concert given by Lazar S. Samoiloff, at Del- 
monico’s, New York, March 1, three young singers made 
their professional debut, and did this with such remark- 


NORMA VIZETELLY, 


Dramatic soprano, 





SYLVIA LIPPS, 


Mezzo contralto. 


LILLIAN WEINMAN, 


Lyric soprano. 


able effectiveness that there was general favorable com- 
ment. They were Lillian Weinman, who has a repertoire 
of Italian, French and Russian songs, with operatic arias ; 
Sylvia Lipps, who sings much the same repertoire, with the 
addition of Russian songs, the last named in the original 
language ; and Norma Vizetelly, who does likewise. These 
young songsters possess the first great requisite for success- 
ful appearances, that is, beautiful voices; they possess the 
second, that is, beauty of person; and finally, they all have 
abundant temperament, moving their hearers to an appre- 
ciation of their emotional language as expressed in their 
singing. One must see and hear them to appreciate their 
unusual gifts, and it is safe to forecast a career for them. 

Proof of the second statement, that regarding their per- 
sonal appearance, is found in the pictures accompanying 
this notice 

% 
New York Press Praises Alois Trnka’s Performance 

Alois Trnka, the young Bohemian concert violinist, who 
gave a recital on Friday evening, February 25, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, received the following flattering tributes 
from the metropolitan press: 

TRNKA PLAYS AT AEOLIAN HALL, 
BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST’s PROGRAM WARMLy RECEIVED. 

Alois Trnka, the Bohemian violinist, was received with especial 
warmth when he gave his recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday evening 
He played with sympathy and appreciation, as he has played before 

Mr. Trnka’s program included Mozart's concerto in E flat, Rach’s 
“Ciaccona,” Dvorak-Kreisler’s “Slavonic Dance,” Kosloff’s “Melodie 
Tartare,” Kolar’s “Scherzo Indian,” Paganini’s “La Campanella” 
and Joseph’s “Adoration,” a piece dedicated to the violinist. The 
composer played the accompaniment to this work.—-New York Trib 
une, February 26, 1916. 

Alois Trnka gave a violin recital at Aeolian Hall last night. His 
accompanist at the piano was Ellmer Zoller. His program included 
Mozart’s concerto in E flat and Bach’s “Ciaccona” for violin alone. 
He played with skill and good taste-—New York Evening World, 
February 26, 1916. 

ALOIS TRNKA, VIOLINIST, PLAYS, 
Alois Trnka, violinist, gave a recital last night at Aeolian Hall. 
Mr, Trnka’s playing is known here from many previous 
appearances, and it again exhibited certain features of routined ex 
New York Times, February 26, 1916, 
BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST PLAYS. 

Alois Trnka, a Bohemian violinist, last night gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall. Trnka has a clear enunciation and consider 
able color of tone.—New York Press, February 26, 1916. 

MR. TRNKA’S RECITAL, 


cellence. 


Viotinist Hearn 1n ProGRAM or Mucu INTEREST. 
Alois Trnka, a local violinist who has been heard here before, 
gave a recital last evening in Aeolian Hall. He presented a pro- 


gram of some unusual interest, . Mr. Trnka had a large audi- 
ence, taking into account the bad weather, and it manifested much 
pleasure in his various efforts. His playing interested by its genuine 
seriousness in undertaking and by much musical feeling. . . . His 
performance throughout was enlivened by a virile and somewhat 
dashing style such as bespoke for him a personality of artistic in- 
terest. -—New York Sun, February 26, 1916. 





ALOIS TRNKA GIVES ANNUAL VIOLIN RECITAL. 

Alois Trnka gave his annual violin recital in Aeolian Hall last 
evening, and despite bad weather the audience was good sized. 

Mr. Trnka’s playing is familiar to the concert public of New York. 

He played with commendable technic and taste. In the Bach 
chaconne he mastered the intricacies with assurance and skill. 

He played a group of modern pieces with fire and dash, and did 
particularly effective work in a piece entitled “Adoration,” by 
Joseph, the composer playing the piano part.—New York American, 
February 26, 1916, 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS 


Beethoven and Liszt-Tschaikowsky Programs Finely Rendered 
—Gabrilowitsch and Grainger Soloists 





On Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, March 2 
and 3, the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, under the direction of Josef Stransky, played a pro- 
gram of Beethoven works, in which they were ably assisted 
by the sterling artist and master pianist, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch., 

Beethoven’s moody and rugged “Coriolanus” overture 
began the concert and showed to advantage the power 
and sustained sonority of the strings. Only players of the 
first class can hold those long and vigorous C’s w‘th even- 
Usually those powerful unisons grow 
perceptibly weaker toward the end. The violinists of the 
Philharmonig Orchestra, however, made them as solid as 
They filled the spaces of Carnegie Hall with 
a wealth of full tone. This overture, with its quiet and 
gloomy ending in C minor, never compels applause. But 
the many beauties of the work were well brought out by 
the orchestra. 

The fifth symphony, which, like the “Coriolanus” over- 


ness and authority. 


organ tones. 


ture, is in C minor, was, of course, more familiar to the 
patrons of the Philharmonic Society. Conductor Stransky 
was careful to observe the indications as published in the 
He did not seek to make a temporary 
sensation by reading between the lines and coloring Bee- 
thoven’s tone picture with tints of another temperament. 
His interpretation was sane, carefully studied and thor- 
oughly satisfactory. It has long been the custom to change 
Beethoven’s bassoons to horns for that little passage wh'ch 
precedes the entry of the second subject in the tonic major, 


composer’s score, 


in the first movement. The conductor was only following 
the usual practice in making this change. If the Philhar- 
monic Society would play this little phrase as Beethoven 
wrote it, however, no one could possibly find fault with a 
conductor who stuck to the text. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave a magnificent performance of 
the solo part of Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto. He 
had authority, a noble style suitable to the work, an ad- 
mirable clearness, and a tone that was invariably beautiful 
no matter how loud or how soft his chords and passages 
were. It would be difficult to find in the musical world to- 
day a pianist whose work is so uniformly satisfying. His 
freedom from mannerisms, his avoidance of sensational- 
ism, and the entire subservience of his superb technic to 
the spirit of the music he interprets make him an artist 
whose reputation is founded on a rock. He was tre- 
mendously applauded. 


SunpDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT 


At the Sunday afternoon concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra Percy Grainger was the soloist, playing the Liszt 
“Hungarian Fantasy” in a program which included two 
Liszt symphonic poems and the Tschaikowsky “Pathétique.” 

Mr. Grainger’s participation was the real feature of the 
program. It requirés some one of his exuberant vitality 
and splendid magnetic force to infuse a bit of fresh life 
into the old, dry bones of the Liszt work. By his fine in- 
sistence on rhythm and vigor in the second part of the 
work he quite swept audience and orchestra along with 
him. There was very prolonged and hearty applause, 
which called him back five or six times. The accompani- 
ment was splendidly done by Mr. Stransky and his orches- 
tra, who seemed as excited and interested by Grainger’s 
vitality as was the audience itself. o 

Mr. Stransky’s performance of the “Pathétique” is fa- 
miliar to New York audiences by this time. He showed 
its usual good features and the real virtuosity of the or- 
chestra was apparent once more in the playing of the third 
movement. Liszt’s “Orpheus” is still agreeable and not un- 
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distinguished music when played as well as it was last 
Sunday, but there is really little excuse for the bombastic 
tediosities of “The Battle of the Huns” invading a sym- 
phony program nowadays. 


Havana Acclaims Amelita Galli-Curci 


Amelita Galli-Curci, the celebrated Italian soprano, who 
is now singing in opera in Havana, has won for herself 
there a triumph equal to that which has attended her ca- 


reer in Europe. Her debut in the Cuban capital was made 





AMELITA GALLI-CURCI IN “TRAVIATA.” 


as Lucia. She met with tremendous success, which steadily 
continued as she appeared as Violetta in “Traviata” and 
in “Sonnambula” and “Puritani.” The papers speak of her 
in most extraordinary terms, calling her the “illustrious so- 
prano,” “eminent protagonist,” and record what is uni 
versally called her “splendid triumph.” El! Triunfo of Feb 
ruary 18 said: “Mme. Galli-Curci, we can say without a 
shadow of hyperbole, is a stupendous artist 
she impressed us with the perfect beauties of her divine 
voice and her art and with the abundance of her drarnati: 
abilities, combining in herself a magnificent talent for act- 
ing with the highest qualities of a singer.” 


Once again 
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New York Recital last 
Thursday was a great 
success. See Review 
in this issue. 
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PLETCHER SYSTEM DISCUSSED AT COLUMBIA 


Mrs. Fletcher-Copp Gives Three Practical Lectures Before 
Teachers College Students 

Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, of Boston, lectured at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of last week. In these she held the 
concentrated interest of a numerous body of listeners with 
her inspirational presentations. Two of these talks were 
listened to with great interest by a Musicat Courter rep- 
resentative, 

Mrs. Fletcher-Copp, as is generally known, is the distin- 
guished originator of the Fletcher System of imparting 
knowledge of the fundamentals and appreciation of music 
beginning with the very young. She has been aptly styled 
also “The Froebel of Music.” 

Mrs. Copp’s talk on Tuesday afternoon in outline was 
as follows: 

“I am to speak from the standpoint of the educational 
value of music. In order to make it clear to you what a 
great educative force music is for the individual, I must 
first of allymake a comparison. I must compare music to 
something else, The great educators have not given music 
the time they shoul, Music like many other great things 
has first been used as a decorative element, to please and 
give us pleasant sensations. Its absolute usefulness has 
The trouble is that we do not con- 
Plato says that music is to 


not been brought out. 
sider music as a necessity. 
the mind what air is to the body. 

“If I were to stand here and say that music is an abso- 
lute necessity, you would think that was a little far-fetched, 
Just as language, English, French if you are French, or 
German if you are German, is necessary, so I believe that 
music is an absolute necessity for that part of the mind 
called the soul. 

“Now in order to make it very clear to you, suppose I 
claim that I am the best educated woman in the room. I 
would say I would prove it by reciting some of the best 
poetry or prose from Plato, Homer, Shakespeare, Schiller 
and the other great masters. Would you be satisfied? You 
would say, ‘That proves you have a good memory and 
good taste perhaps, but it does not prove that you are 
educated, for education is not a matter of giving out what 
has been stuffed in, and you have a right to self expres- 
sion as well as William Shakespeare. What do you think 
about this or that vital subject which is before the world 
today?’ Then, supposing you said to me, ‘Yes, you have 
given that quotation very beautifully.’ If I did not know 
the meaning of what I had said or could not spell the 
words contained therein, would you call that being edu- 
cated? 

“Or perhaps in order to prove that I am the best musi- 
cian in the room, I play the best in music on the piano for 
you. If I play with good expression, fine technic, some 
would say, ‘Yes, she is educated in music,’ and I am not 
educated in music at all, but just a parrot.” 

Mrs. Fletcher-Copp spoke about the old fashioned way 
of eternally practising and never really thinking about the 
music as something closely related to the personal life of 
the student. Then she played a number of the children’s 
compositions, She told of two little boys who had a ter- 
rific squabble, and the bigger boy, of course, got the bet- 
ter of the smaller one, The little fellow was beside him- 
self with rage and they were separated just in time. Their 
governess, who knew all about their studies in the Fletcher 
method, said to the smaller boy, “You better play it out 
on the piano.” At first he played some truly dreadful 
chords, but gradually the melody grew more harmonic, un- 
til finally he looked up at his governess and said, “Won't 
you write it out, for that is the bird singing in my heart.” 

She played one composition by a boy whom every one 
called a very naughty boy, but she said: “I do not think 
he could have been a very naughty boy while he had this 
beautiful composition in his heart, do you?” It was a truly 
charming little piece of work, and the boy who did it was 
only twelve years old. 

“It is impossible for a child to write a composition in 
music and not know the meaning of the chords. Some 
people think it is not good for the child to write his own 
compositions, for fear he will be conceited, and will not 
care anything for the great masters, but that is not true. 
These children are much more appreciative. I remember 
a little girl who wrote this little composition called 
‘Dreams.’ In the whole compositions there are only two 
chords. She began in the key of E major, continued in 
the relative minor, then played it up an octave, then she 
modulated and came back to the tonic in the key of A flat. 


That child will appreciate this dream.” (And Mrs. Fletch- 
er-Copp played “Traumerei.”) Just because you try to 
make a dress yourself do you feel contempt for the skilled 
designer, or because you can bake a cake do you have less 
respect for the expert chef. If you write a composition in 
English you appreciate a good English composition, do you 
not? 

“One beauty about the child’s composing is you never 
have to tell a child how to play his own composition. 

“If a child were to come rushing in, bubbling over with 
excitement to tell you a story, would you say: ‘Now, please 
put some expression into what you have to say.’ 

“In the past we have used up so much of the children’s 
thinks, thinking other people’s thinks, that they have no- 
think left to think their own thinks. They have played 
just as J used to recite my English history, my geography 
and other studies, without knowing what it was all about. 
That is still being done in music and we must have a sys- 
tem which makes it possible to show the educators that 
there is a tremendous mistake to the systems we have been 
using in the past.” 

She then showed stereopticon views, illustrating the 
Fletcher method of teaching children, which were very in- 
teresting. The children are all so very interested in the 
proceedings that they actually forgot they were having 
their pictures taken. 

On Thursday afternoon Mrs. Fletcher-Copp discussed 
the setting free of the inventive power of the child through 
the Fletcher system and so convincingly and logically did 
she present her subject that it appealed at once as a prac- 
tical system, one rooted in deep musicianship and an in- 
nate understanding of child nature. 

Apropos of this inventive genius of the child, Mrs. 
Fletcher-Copp feels that Americans will have ‘no genuine- 
ly representative composers until he who is born here, is 
educated in this country, gets his inspiration from Ameri- 
can environment, and has been given from his very child- 
hood full encouragement for self expression through prac- 
tically only American methods; at any rate, this is the way 
the Musica. Courrier representative understood Mrs. 
Fletcher-Copp. 

Mrs, Fletcher-Copp’s keynote to success might almost be 
said to be based on the theory and her invariable practice 
that the child be the questioner and the teacher the one who 
answers the questions rather than vice versa—a radically 
pedagogical fundamental in its very inception. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the Fletcher system 
is endorsed by leading educators of the day. 


ROCKEFELLERS ENJOY VON ENDE PUPILS 


Prominent Institution Provides Artists for Standard Oil 
Magnate’s Musicale and Hippodrome Concert 


Aimée Victor, soprano, artist-pupil of Adrienne Remenyi- 
von Ende, of The von Ende School of Music, scored a 
splendid success at the Hippodrome Sunday night concert, 
New York, February 27. She will be heard there again 
this season, 

Herwegh von Ende, director of The von Ende School of 
Music, gave a musicale at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 10 West Fifty-fourth street, New 
York, Monday, February 28, presenting Ottilie Schillig, so- 
prano; Lawrence Goodman, pianist, and Harold Micklin, 
violinist. 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave a musicale 
at their home, Friday evening, March 3. Ottilie Schillig, 
soprano, artist-pupil of Adrienne Remenyi-von Ende, who 
sang for Mr. and Mrs. Rockefeller earlier in the week, was 
reengaged for this occasion, giving a short song recital, 
Francis Moore at the piano. 


Clara Novello Davies’ Monday Evenings 


To receive a card bidding one to the Clara Novello Da- 
vies’ Monday Evenings is indeed a favor. One dons “best 
bib and tucker” with anticipation and hies himself away to 
the charming London voice specialist’s home, on West End 
avenue, New York. There one meets members of New 
York’s smart set, along with the distinguished artists of 
the day. 

On a recent Monday evening the guests of honor were 
Maude Allen, the well known interpreter of artistic danc- 
ing, and a charming little English woman, Gertrude Tom- 
lin. The affair was a farewell for them, as they sailed the 
next day on the New Amsterdam for Europe. The even- 
ing will long be remembered as one of the most successful 
of the Clara Novello Davies’ Monday Evenings. 


COLLEGE MEN SING 


Intercollegiate Glee Club in Third Annual Contest—Enthu- 
siasm Rife at Carnegic Hall 


There were college men, college flags, college glee clubs, 
college songs, college yells, and other marks of the campus 
to lend local color to the contest of the Intercollegiate Glee 
Club, which was held on Saturday evening, March 4, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 

A program note concerning this event may be of interest: 

“The Intercollegiate Musical Contest was founded in 1914 
by the glee clubs of Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard and 
Pennsylvania. The first contest was won by Harvard. 
When the event was repeated in 1915, it was on a much 
more substantial basis. The University Glee Club of New 
York offered a handsome silver cup to be competed for an- 
nually until won for the third time by one of the colleges. 
Dartmouth, as winner of the competition last year, is at 
present in possession of this trophy. The third contest, 
tonight, is notable for the addition of Penn. State and 
Princeton to the ranks of the original competitors. 

“The judges will base their decision of the contest on a 
scale of 100 points, 50 for the ‘War Song,’ 30 for light 
pieces (Nos. 1 to 6 on the program), and 20 for the college 
pieces (Nos. 10to 15). The factors-to be considered in the 
rendering will be pitch, diction, ensemble, and interpretation 
(including shading). In announcing their decision, the 
judges will give no expression cf commendation beyond the 
award of the cup and honorable mention, and no encores 
will be allowed for the eighteen competitive numbers on 
the program. 

“The most prominent feature of the contest will be the 
singing of Edward MacDowell’s famous ‘War Song,’ by all 
six of the competing organizations in quick succession, fur- 
nishing an absolute basis for comparison of the work of the 
several clubs. This is one of the most thrilling and spir- 
ited compositions ever written for male voices, having a 
very difficult range. No club will get the benefit of the 
rendition of a rival, because at the commencement of No. 8 
all of the competitors will withdraw out of hearing of the 
stage, and will not be allowed to listen to the singing until 
they have finished their turn.” 

By a strange coincidence—although it is not strange to 
any one who was present on this occasion and heard the 
fine singing which characterized the entire program—those 
two glee clubs which were added to the contest this year, 
Princeton and Pennsylvania State, were awarded the cup 
and honorable mention respectively. And right here it is 
worthy of mention that Pennsylvania State was the only 
club to sing without the leader being in evidence. 

By way of diversion, Albert Wiederhold, bass, assisted 
by William Janaushek at the piano, sang “A Friend o’ 
Mine” (Sanderson) and “Bendemeer’s Stream” (Gatty), 
these being received with such enthusiasm that he was 
obliged to give an encore. Ray Perkins, Columbia, '16, 
gave a number of original compositions which delighted his 
audience. 

At the close of the contest, the University Glee Club of 
New York sang three program numbers. Rubinstein’s 
“Good Night” with obligato solo by Mr. Wiederhold neces- 
sitated an encore, and Cook’s “Swing Along” had to be re- 
peated. 

Following the awarding of the cup by John Hyatt Brewer, 
one of the judges, the others being Victor Herbert and 
Louis Koemmenich, Kremser’s “Prayer of Thanksgiving” 
was sung by all those who had participated during the 
evening. And then “everything was over but the shouting,” 
as the old saying goes, and there was shouting enough to 
please the heart of any undergraduate. 

Herewith is reproduced the program as given by the vari- 
out glee clubs, these numbers constituting the basis for the 
decision of the judges: “Cavalier’s Song” (Werrenrath), 
Dartmouth; “A Man and a Maid” (Scott), Pennsylvania; 
“On the Sea” (Buck), Pennsylvania State; “The Ring 
and the Rose” (folksong), Columbia; “In Picardie” (Os- 
good), Harvard; “The Skippers of St. Ives” (Schnecker), 
Princeton; “War Song” (MacDowell), Pennsylvania 
State, Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Dartmouth, Pennsyl- 
vania; “Sons of Columbia” (Kelley-Bagnell), Columbia; 
Football Songs, Harvard; “Come You Back to Old Penn. 
State” (Speaks, arranged by Robinson), Pennsylvania 
State; “The Steps Song” (Carter), (a capella), Prince- 
ton; “Songs of Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania; “Williams 
True to Purple,” Dartmouth. 





The Choral Club of Tuscaloosa, Ala., recently held one 
of its weekly meetings with Mrs. Harry Minot. 
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NEGRO MELODIES AND BACH. 


Bethlehem Bach Choir, Following Rehearsal, Entertained by Fisk Quartet—Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle Comments on Music. 


By RAYMOND W. WALTERS. 








Lehigh University, } 
South Bethlehem, Pa., March 4, 1916. 


Negro folksongs and the B minor mass—simple primi- 
tive music and one of the most complex choral composi- 
tions ever written—these were contrasted when the Beth- 
lehem’s Bach Choir, following a recent rehearsal for the 
Bach Festival to be held at Lehigh University next May, 
listened to the quartet of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Wonderful! Stupendous!” exclaimed Director J. W. 
Work, of the Fisk Quartet, as the Bach singers concluded 
their practice of the great sweeping “Sanctus” chorus of 
the Mass. 

“Beautiful indeed. Most appealing,” was the tribute of 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, director of the Bach Choir, after the 
visitors from the Southland sang “Steal Away to Jesus,” 
“Were You There When They Crucified My Lord” and 
other melodies. And it was evident from the general en- 
thusiasm that these opinions of their leaders were emphat- 
ically shared by the singers of both organizations—each the 
foremost exponent in the country of these distinct types 
of music. 

It was an interesting occasion in more ways than one. 
Regular Bach Choir rehearsals are two hours long, but, 
because of the special program, this was limited to half the 
usual period. From 8 o'clock to 9 the choir practised 
“Sanctus.” In accordance with Dr. Wolle’s unique method 
of instruction, drill was begun on the last page of the 
chorus. After the closing lines were rehearsed, the sing- 
ers continued, in passages of varying length, forward to 
the beginning. Then, as a reward for good work, the con- 
ductor permitted the choir to sing the massive chorus 
through from beginning to end—the first time it has been 
thus rendered since the festival at Lehigh last year. Like 
breakers rolling from an ocean of tone were the successive 
“Sanctus” waves, now swelling, now falling. But these 
were not lawless breakers dashing upon a helpless coast. 
Each rise and fall was premeditated, directed by a master 
of the sea, a single figure on the shore whose rising and 
falling arms and body drew out tones and nuances of won- 
drous beauty. To behold the Bach Choir led by Dr. Wolle 
is to: see and hear a performance as majestic as the move- 
ment and sound of the sea and as elemental. 

This last point of the elemental character of the music 
of Bach was stressed by Dr. Wolle in his talk to the as- 
semblage after the singing by the Fisk Quartet. Praising 
the blending of voices and the ease of the Fisk singers, Dr. 
Wolle compared their melodies with the productions of 
Bach. The dominant theme of the negro folksong is re- 
ligion, as is the ever reverent spirit of the cantor of Leip- 
sic. “Most of Bach’s music is writen diatonically. Struc- 
turally it has the simplicity of the negro melodies heard 
this evening. If you will look beneath the ornamentation 
you will find that the seeming complexity of Bach vanishes 
and you have music as natural as the harmonic progres- 
sions of the folksong. 

“That is why people who don’t know one note from an- 
other may enjoy Bach, I claim that one need not under- 
stand the technic of it to be moved and uplifted by great 
music. The musically untrained are just as deeply im- 
pressed by an eloquent production as professional musi- 
cians. When I walk along a country road and see a beau- 
tiful tree I enjoy the sight of it to the utmost. I couldn't 
admire it any more if I were a botanist and could describe 
the structure and scientifically classify that tree. And so 
it is with the music of Bach. It has universal appeal.” 

The informal program, following the rehearsal, was in 
charge of Dr. Henry S. Drinker, president of Lehigh Uni- 
versity and of the Bach Choir, to whom was due the pres- 
ence of the Fisk Quartet. He heard the singers in Nash- 
ville last fall while attending the inauguration of Dr. F. A. 
McKenzie, an alumnus of Lehigh, as president of Fisk. 
Dr. Drinker referred to his participation, while a student 
at Lehigh in 1871, in the oratorios of the old Bethlehem 
Philharmonic Society. 

The continued interest of the Moravians in the Bach Fes- 
tivals, although they are now held at Lehigh instead of 
in the Central Church, was shown in the addresses to the 
choir by the Rev. Dr. Paul de Schweinitz, secretary of 
missions of the Moravian church, and the Rev. A. D. 
Thaeler, pastor of the Bethlehem congregation. “All of us 
throughout the churches and throughout the community,” 
said Rev. Mr. Thaeler, “feel the effect of the work of the 
Bach Choir, not only in the festivals as artistic successes, 
but in the reflex we are getting in our churches and in our 
homes as the result of the choir’s singing.” 


The gathering was held, as are all of the fall and winter 
rehearsals of the choir, in the chapel of the Moravian Sem- 
inary and College for Women, the president of which, Dr. 
J. H. Clewell, is a director of the choir. 


LOUISVILLE AUDITORIUM 
SEEMS NOW ASSURED 


Fund of Nearly Three Hundred Thousand Dollars 
Quickly Raised by Popular Subscription—All 
Classes Contribute—A Tribute 
to Public Spirit 


Louisville, Ky., March 2, 1916, 

The long talked of Louisville Auditorium has at last ma- 
terialized; at least, the necessary sum has been promised 
to erect it, and plans already are on foot to begin build- 
ing. A sharp campaign was inaugurated early in Febru- 
ary, and a thorough canvass of the city made by a regi- 
ment of workers. The result is a fund of almost $300,000. 
The remarkable thing about this project is that no one 
person subscribed any large amount. The auditorium, 
when it is finished, will stand as a memorial to the senti- 
ment of the people of the city and not to the generosity 
of any individual. Thousands of subscriptions as low as 
$1 were received, and the workers in factories, salespeople 
in shops, and children of the schools all contributed to 
this enterprise. It is a tribute to public spirit and shows 
the interest felt by every class of society. 

On the morning of February 29, which was the day set 
as the limit for collections, only a little over $200,000 had 
been subscribed, but a “whirlwind canvass” was inaugu- 
rated at eight o’clock in the morning, and before ten o’clock 
at night the necessary sum had been raised. So Louisville 
will have a place for musical attractions at last. When the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave its recent concert 
here at the Strand Theatre, Conductor Emil Oberhoffer 
lamented that some of his men had to sit in the fountains 
with the goldfish, the stage being too small to accommodate 
them otherwise. The publication of this sad circumstance 
gave quite an impetus to the auditorium “boom.” 

Music Room or Bacn Cius Depicatep 

Another building dedicated to music which has recently 
been completed here is the music room of the Bach Club, 
a small but beautiful edifice, one of the most complete 
structures of its kind in this country. Its decorations, 
both external and internal, are harmonious and artistic, 
and its furnishings exquisitely appropriate. Four grand 
pianos occupy the small stage, and the acoustic properties 
are absolutely perfect, both for instrumental and vocal 
music. The Bach Club gave an opening concert on Thurs- 
day night to an invited audience, the program including 
“The Consecration of the House,” Beethoven, played on 
four pianos by Mrs. J. B. Speed, Eugenia Goldstein, Etta 
Rosenfelder and Nellie Chase. This was followed by the 
Mozart symphony in G minor, Emily Dembitz, Nellie 
Chase, Verona de Garis and Eugenia Goldstein. A Bach 
concerto was played by Mrs. Speed, Mrs. de Garis, Miss 








Rosenfelder and Miss Chase, and the program concluded 
with an arrangement of the “Tannhauser” overture, played 
by Mrs. de Garis, Miss Chase, Miss Dembitz and Miss 
Rosenfelder. On Saturday afternoon the club gave an- 
other recital, playing Hayén’s symphony, No. 7, the “Peer 
Gynt” suite, Bach concerto for four pianos, and the Vor- 
spiel to the “Meistersinger.” The performers were the 
same as at the first concert, with the addition of Anna 
Hopper. Both these concerts were directed by Karl 
Schmidt. 

The two concerts given by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on Friday afternoon and night at the Strand 
Theatre were well attended and greatly enjoyed. Louisville 
has acquired the “Minneapolis Orchestra habit,” as this is 
the fourth visit of this organization, and the interest in- 
creases with each return. The afternoon program included 
the “Leonore” overture, No. 3; Brahms’ C minor sym- 
phony; “Shepherd’s Hey,” Grainger; “Dance Rhapsody,” 
Delius, and Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasia Appassionata,” played 
by Richard Czerwonky, concertmaster of the orchestra. At 
night Corneille Overstreet was the soloist, giving Mac- 
Dowell’s D minor concerto, with the orchestra. Miss Over- 
street was never in better form, and gave a rendition of the 
concerto at once brilliant and sympathetic. She is a pianist 
who deserves to rank with the masters of the instrument, 
and her selection as soloist with the orchestra was a just 
tribute to her talent. The other numbers of the night per- 
formance were the “Freischiitz” overture, Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony, and the “Vorspiel” to “Meistersinger.” 

This concert was given under the local management of 
Harry Marx. Mr. Marx also introduced to Louivville 
Frances Ingram, who absolutely captivated her audience 
when she sang at Macauley’s Theatre, on March 1. Not 
only the richness and beauty of her voice impressed her 
hearers, but the intelligence which inspired her interpreta- 
tions and the wonderful command of varying tone color 
compelled their homage. No singer who has ever appeared 
in this city has won greater praise from all! critics, and the 
enthusiasm of her audience mounted higher and higher 
during the evening, until the singer might well have been 
excused from yielding to the demands for repetitions. But 
Miss Ingram’s resources seem practically inexhaustible, 
and she was most gracious with encores. She will always 
be a welcome visitor. Her accompaniments were played 
by Arthur Fram. 

LouIsvILLE Quintet CLus 


On Tuesday night a concert was given by the Louisville 
Quintet Club for the students of the Louisville Conserva- 
tory of Music, at the conservatory. The program included 
Haydn's string quartet, op. 76, No. 1; piano trio, op. 99, 
Schubert; piano quintet, op. 51, Arensky. The conservatory 
is in a flourishing condition and its recitals are largely at- 


tended. K. W.D 





Schiieder’s Cantata to Be Sung 





“The Way of Penitence,” cantata by Frederick W. 
Schlieder, president of the New York State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association and organist of the Fifth Avenue Col- 
legiate Church, will be given by the choir of the Briarcliff 
Congregational Church on Sunday, March 12. 


The School Improvement Association of Mobile, Ala., 
recently arranged a benefit program for the piano fund 
of the Raphael Semmes Kindergarten, including dances by 
children specially trained by Vera Williams 

Pupils of the voice, violin and piano departments of the 


Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music were heard recently 
in an enjoyable recital. 








RELAXATION ON TOUR 


George Barrére, flutist, play- 
ing piccolo on a fountain 


pen, and Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel, of Haensel & 
Jones, managers of the 


New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, displaying his 
gloved technic as a flutist. 
This picture was taken by 
Emil Mix, a member of the 
New York Symphony Or 
chestra, during a_ recent 
tour of that organization. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S “MAHLER SYMPHONY WEEK” BRINGS TO THE QUAKER 
CITY SCHUMANN-HEINK IN RECITAL, FARRAR, MARTINELLI, AMATO AND 
MATTFELD IN OPERA, PRESENTATION OF YOUNG PIANIST BY 
VON STERNBERG, DUBINSKY-TORELLO RECITAL 








Philadelphia, Pa., March 5, 1916. 

A week of unusual interest and one that will probably 
never be forgotten by present day music lovers, ended 
March 4 with the third of the series of concerts in the 
Academy of Music by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, at which the Mahler eighth sym- 
phony was rhese concerts are extensively re- 
viewed in another portion of this issue of the MusicaL 


presented, 


( OURIER, 
ScuuUMANN-HeINK IN RECITAL 


On Monday Mme, Schumann-Heink, superb contralto, 
gave a recital in the Academy of Music which proved as 
genial and enthusiast.c as Schumann-Heink recitals should 
be and always are. The event was in the nature of a 
benefit for the Children’s Homeopathic Hospital of this 
city. 

This superb contralto gave her program over principally 
to the German Lieder, of which she is so distinguished 
an exponent. Her program opened with the “Die All- 
macht,” of Schubert, a compos.tion which her resonant 
voice and majestic method are particularly adapted to inter- 
pret. There were also several songs by Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Chadwick, Frank La Forge, and a single number 
by Kreisler. Early in the afternoon Mme. Schumann-Heink 
came to realize that there were many friends in her audi- 
ence, and she accordingly sang in the intimate style which 
is frequently one of the chief delights of her recitals. 


“MapAME Sans-GENE” 


At the Metropolitan Opera House last Tuesday evening 
Geraldine Farrar made her first local appearance of the 
season in the title role of “Madame Sans-Gene.” Marti- 
nelli, Amato and Mattfeid were also in the cast. 


A Girreo YouNG VIOLINIST 


An impressive demonstration of musical ability was 
given at Presser Hall last Friday afternoon by Helen Belt, 


a fifteen year old violinist, who is brought out under the 
guidance of Constantin von Sternberg, the eminent pianist 
of this city and head of the Sternberg School of Music. 
Her work particularly in the Mozart sonata in G is dis- 
tinguished not only by brilliance of technic and beauty of 
tone, but by a clear understanding which amounts to musi- 
cal insight of an order unusual so early in life. She 
played the Bach air for G string, a Beethoven minuet, and 
other numbers from Haesche, Tschetschulin, Bohm, Pa- 
laschko, Svendsen, and Mlynarski. Assisting Miss Belt 
was Mrs, Gertrude B, Carpenter, who displayed a voice of 
excellent quality and wide range. 


Dusinsky-ToreLLto Joint REciTAL 


One of the most interesting events of the current musi- 
cal season in Philadelphia was the recital given in Griffith 
Hall on Monday eveén:ng of last week by David Dubinsky, 
violinist, and Antoni Torello, contra bass, both of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Both artists are recognized factors 
in the musical life of this city and both are known as 
possessors of fine musical insight and superb technic, but 
this is their first joint recital—it is to be hoped it will 
not be the last. 

Probably the most brilliant thing in Mr. Dubinsky’s por- 
tion of the program was his interpretation of Wieniawski’s 
polona'se in A. This is a tremendously difficult work, but 
Dubinsky’s performance of it was without a flaw. He did 
it sympathetically, too, and without the vast show of ex- 
hausting effort which frequently mars the efforts of vio- 
linists. Another number in which Mr. Dubinsky impressed 
his large audience was the “Humoresque,” of Beloc, a 
composition new to this city. The first movement from 
Tschaikowsky’s concerto, and selections by Gluck-Kreisler, 
Cartier-Kreisler, and Zuk completed the program. 

Mr. Torello gave a marvelous exhibition of technic on 
his clumsy instrument in two compositions of his own and 
other selections from the limited Iterature of the contra 


bass. Harotp P, QuicKsALL. 





YOUNG VIOLINIST PLAYS EXACTING NUMBERS 


Vera Barstow as Soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra Wins 
Plaudits from Press of Seaside City 


Vera Barstow, violinist, appeared recently at Atlantic 
City, N, J., as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
press of the seaside city was enthusiastic in its praise, re- 
marking particularly the spontaneity and breadth of con- 
ception which characterized her playing. Speaking of the 
Saint-Saéns B minor concerto and of Miss Barstow’s inter- 
pretation of it, the Atlantic City Review said: ‘Miss Bar- 
stow did the work justice. She is young, but she has had 
thorough musical grounding, a sound musical training 
which was perfectly evident last night. Her technical ac- 
complishments were sufficient for the work in hand, and 
reserve power could readily be inferred from her summary 
disposing of the more intricate passages of the concerto. 
Miss Barstow won her audience from the very start.” 

The same paper continues to speak of the brilliant man- 
ner in which she played this work and of the enthusiastic 
applause which she was accorded at its conclusion, 


Gustav Stephan Engaged for Columbus College 

Gustav Stephan, for eleven years violin professor and 
orchestra conductor of the Guildhall School of Music, Lon- 
don, England, has been secured as the head of the violin 
department of the Capitol College of Oratory and Music, 
Columbus, Ohio, of which Frank S, Fox, M.A., is presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Stephan is a diploma graduate from the Royal Col- 
lege, Breslau; other honors bestowed upon him have been 
the gold medal and Fellowship of the Society of Science 
and Arts, London, and the associateship of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society. He has received also the patronage and 


recognition of royalty. Mr. Stephan has a long list of 
press recommendations based upon his splendid work in 
England. 

He has been musical director and conductor of Queen’s 
Hall, London; of suburban and provincial orchestral and 
choral concerts in England, North Wales and the British 
colonies, 

Professor Stephan is to be assisted by Edith Leahy-Foley, 
one of his most talented pupils. Miss Foley is a violinist 
of the highest order, with several years’ experience as a 
concertmaster of Mr. Stephan’s various orchestras to her 
credit. 





National Opera Club, March 9 


This afternoon, March 9, at 2 p. m., the National Opera 
Club of America, Inc, Mme. von Klenner, founder and 
president, will hold the regular monthly meeting in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City. Havrah Hubbard will give his opera talk on “Die 
Meistersinger,” illustrations from the opera to be given by 
prominent artists. 

Among the guests of honor will be Joanna Gadski, Ma- 
riska Aldrich, Signor de Segurola, Louis Koemmenich and 
Gardner Lamson. 

The club announces “a German conversazione and dance,” 
Astor Gallery, March 21. The annual grand opera per- 
formance, to be followed by a divertissement and ball, will 
be given April 3. 





Arens Pupils Score in Handel’s “The Messiah” 


Clara Oakes Usher, of Hartford, Conn., was the soloist 
at a recent performance of Handel’s “The Messiah” by the 
Waterbury. (Conn.) Choral Club, The Waterbury Ameri- 


can spoke of her singing as follows: “The selection of the 
soloist was a rarely fortunate one. Clara Oakes Usher, the 
soprano, has a voice of great sweetness and purity of tone, 
and her singing, while artistic in its finish, has nothing of 
the artificial quality which too often mars such work. The 
great solos of the composition, ‘Rejoice Greatly,’ ‘Come 
Unto Him’ and ‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,’ were 
beautifully sung.” 

Edith Aab, the contralto, scored greatly, too. In “He 
Was Despised” her rich contralto voice was especially fitted 
to bring out the pathos of the composition, also in “He 
Shall Feed His Flock.” Miss Aab is likewise from Hart- 


ford, Conn. 





WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’S NEW YORK RECITAL 


Eminent Vocalist Renders Fine Account of His Splendid Art 
in Varied Program at Carnegie Hall 


William Wade Hinshaw is a bass-baritone whose name 
has been associated with the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House for several seasons. He was, first and foremost, an 
interpreter of Wagnerian roles and has appeared in most 
of the fantastic garbs of Wagner’s baritone heroes. There 
was, consequently, considerable curiosity on the part of 
many music lovers to see William Wade Hinshaw in the 
regulation garments of a civilian on the concert stage. 

The recital given by this well known vocalist in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Tuesday, February 29, was by no means 
the first time he had appeared on the concert platform in 
New York. But to those who saw him for the first time 
on another stage than that of the grand opera his tall, erect 
and sturdy frame made a splendid impression as soon as 
he emerged from the artists’ room and strode across the 
wide platform of Carnegie Hall. As he began the broad 
and noble recitative of Handel’s “Sorge Infausta” it was 
evident that his voice was cast in the same mold as his 
imposing stature. Carnegie Hall, in which so many little 
voices are lost without hope of recovery, was flooded with 
the rich and voluminous tones of this eminent American 
baritone’s voice. 

Mr. Hinshaw had chosen a program that served admira- 
bly to display his seemingly endless resources, and which 
was, moreover, an excellent assortment of some of the best 
songs ever written, They showed the singer’s art as an 
interpreter of epic breadth, dramatic intensity, pathos and 
tenderness, humor, and broad comedy, passion and romance. 
His diction alone was enough to make the recital an object 
lesson to young vocalists. Every syllable he pronounced 
in Italian, German or English was clear and distinct. This 
good quality at least can be copied with advantage by many 
singers to whom nature has not granted the wealth of son- 
ority William Wade Hinshaw’s voice possesses. The re- 
citalist was ably supported by Kurt Schindler, who played 
the piano accompaniments and also contributed to the pro- 
gram. 

The complete list of songs was as follows: 

Recitative and aria, Sorge Infausta (Orlando)............5+ Handel 


Schéne Wiege meiner Leiden Schumann 
GOMES a Fink bc a gedcdeces doawecuscedescthiverse’ pedaskvas Schumann 
Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn re ee Schumann 
Se I re pc beh ach eh chase eudetssas cacead Kee A cp oek ee ee 
Der Leiermann Schubert 
Der Atlas Schubert 
Be IAIIO. oi. ye ov caied Ne 45 ee hakidecuace be, oh ekieeeee Dvorak 

Mein Lied ertoent, 

Ei, wie mein Triangel wunderherrlich laeutet, 

Rings ist der Wald so stumm und still, 

Reingestimmt die Saiten. 

In dem weiten Leinenkleide. 

Darf des Falken Schwinge Tatrahdhn umrauschen, 
Lieder vom Rodenstein 
Alt Heidelberg 
The Wandering Knight’s Song 
From a City Window 
To Russia 
The Fiddler of Dooney... ........:ssseeeseeees 
Egyptian War Song 


The audience applauded the singer heartily. 


Sidney Homer 
.eseees Sidney Homer 
Henry Hadley 





A program arranged for pupils of W. Preston MacHenry 
in the Conservatory (South Bend, Ind.) recital hall in- 
cluded songs by Tosti, Pinsuti, Woodforde-Finden, Dudley 
Buck and other composers. 


The Music Study Club of Mobile, Ala., recently devoted 
a meeting to the study of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s works. 
Mrs. Berney Strauss was hostess. 
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I was born on the Isle of 
Java, in the town of Salatiga, 
where my father was com- 
mander of the cavalry. My 
mother was the daughter of 
the late General Van Thielen, 
who served in the Dutch army, We moved to Holland when 
I was four years of age. Java is known as one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world, but I do not remember it 
and I never want to see it again because I cannot endure 
the tropical climate. 

At the age of seven my parents provided me with a piano 
teacher, and I immediately made great progress. Later my 
voice, a contralto of rare quality, began to be heard and 
everyone advised me to study singing. My father died 
about this time and my mother preferred that I finish my 
piano study before beginning my voice work. At the age 
of eighteen I took the examination in the conservatory 
where I was then studying piano and was awarded a diplo- 
ma. Now it was my feverish wish to have singing lessons, 
and I began work with Cornelie van Zanten, the distin- 
guished singing teacher at the Amsterdam Conservatory. 
From Mme. Zanten I learned practically all I know and 
after a year with her my career began. Not that I had 
finished my study, but I was doing considerable work in 
Holland, but ever mindful of my teacher’s advice and 
practising daily the exercises she had given me. A few 
years later I gave my first Lieder recital in Berlin, the 
center of all music. My success was so great that soon 
my seasons were overfilled with concert engagements 
throughout Europe. 

Some years ago I made my first visit to the United 
States, and here I want sincerely to state that of all the 
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countries I have ever known I like America the best. The 
only country in Europe where a singer can sing in any 
language they prefer is in Holland and this is one of the 
great attractions that I have found in America. I like 
very much to sing German, but the other languages— 
Italian, French and English—all give me a great deal of 
pleasure. I have found the people in America to be highly 
cultivated in music and they always understand the finesse, 
the style and the art of the best musicians, no matter if 
they are singers or instrumentalists. This is my own per- 
sonal experience and I know when I say this that I voice 
the sentiment of every European artist who has had the 
pleasure of enjoying a tour of America. 

My most beloved composers are found among the Ger- 
mans; Schubert and Brahms, also Richard Strauss as well 
as Hugo Wolf and Heinrich Van Eyken. Among the 
American composers I have found John Alden Carpenter 
as delightful as I have the famous French composer, De- 
bussy. When I turned to the musical literature of Holland 
I confess my weakness for Catharina Van Rennes above 
them all. Her specialty is children songs, and the people 
who love children and animals love those dear songs as 
much as I do. She calls them snapshots or miniatures, but 
they are really masterpieces of one of the great composers. 
The reason I love children so immensely is because they 
are natural, and I think real art ought to be natural. 

One of the highest compliments ever paid me was from 
a Scandinavian composer, Christian Sinding, after a re- 
cital I had given in Christiania, Norway, in which he spoke 
as follows: “Miss Koenen, I praise your art in the highest 
terms when I say you have brought back to nature the 
highest cultivation to be achieved by man.” 


program was well rendered, and the work of the partici- 
pants did credit to Mme. Fitz-Maurice. 

Marguerite Copeman, violinist, played two solos credit- 
ably. 

Following is the program in its entirety: “Wenn die 
Rosen Bluehen” (Reichardt), Montserratt Ladies’ Quartet 
(first soprano, Edwina Schoeneck; second soprano, Hen- 
rietta Mehlback; first contralto, Edna Allen; second con- 
tralto, Edna du Puy); “One Fine Day” (“Madame Butter- 
fly”) (Puccini), Eva Boulger; “Thora” (Adams), Charles 
Fiero; “My Lover He Come on the Skee” (Clough-Leigh 
ter), “Chanson Provencale” (Dell’ Acqua), Edna Allen; 
“Der Wanderer” (Schubert), “I Know a Lovely Garden” 
(d’Hardelot), Edna de Puy; adagio from concerto 
(Bruch), Marguerite Copeman; “I Came With a Song” 
(La Forge), “Where My Caravan Has Rested” (Lohr), 
Edwina Schoeneck ; “Under the Rose” (Fisher), Alexander 
de Puy; “Chanson Indue” (Rimsky-Korsakow), “From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water” (Cadman), Henrietta Mehl- 
bach; “Medley From the South” (Pike), the Montserratt 
Ladies’ Quartet; “Wanderer’s Nachtlied” (Rubinstein), 
Henrietta Mehlbach and Edwina Schoeneck; “Yesterday 
and Today” (Spross), “The Lost Chord” (Sullivan), Emily 
Montserratt Fitz-Maurice. 


Whitmer Joins Pittsburgh Institute Faculty 


T. Carl Whitmer, who for several years past has been 
director of the music department of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, has been added to the faculty of the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute. 


Music by MacDowell made up an interesting program 
at a meeting of the Matinee Musical Club, of Los Angeles, 
Cal. Mrs. Graham F, Putnam, a pupil of the great Amer 
ican composer, presented his works, assisted by Graham 
F, Putnam, piano, and Margaret Gaepp, voice. Ruth Hall! 
Kennedy recently joined this organization 


At the Costanzi in Rome the production of Charpentier’s 
“Louise” was received with great favor. 





Huss Recital in Newburgh a Great Success 





Henry Holden Huss gave a very successful and artistic 
piano recital and lecture on “The Romantic Period of 
Music” Wednesday afternoon, February 16, under the aus- 
pices of the Matinee Musicale of Beacon-on-Hudson, in 
Newburgh, N. Y. The gifted pianist and composer pre- 
sented a program consisting of compositions by Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin with subtle poetry 
and brilliant technic. Two of the most successful numbers 
were Schumann’s “Novellette” in E, op. 21, and Chopin’s 
A flat “Ballade.” He was obliged to give several encores. 

Enlivened by flashes of humor, his characterizations of 
the different composers showed real insight into the fine 
traits peculiar to each one. As the Newburgh News said, 
“To those who understand and appreciate the technic of 
music the lecture piano recital, ‘The Romantic Period in 
Music,’ by Henry Holden Huss, one of America’s fore- 
most composers, proved a rare treat.” The same paper 
also stated, “Preceding the musical program, Mr. Huss 
spoke most interestingly, enlivening the more serious 
thread of his discourse with many little snatches of humor, 
which showed him to be a student of human nature as 
well as a student of music.” In speaking of his interpre- 
tations of the various compositions which made up his 
program, the News remarks, “The masterful manner in 
which Mr, Huss rendered the various selections on the 
program and his individualistic interpretation of the theme 
of the composer, stamps him as a musician of great 
artistic temperament and delicacy of understanding. Each 
selection he prefaced with a little explanation which more 
clearly interpreted to the enthralled audience the poetry 
of the music.” 

Mr. Huss was requested, at the close of the program, 
to repeat the two preludes in G minor and A major by 
Chopin, which he paraphrased. He also played one of his 
own compositions, a waltz of much beauty. 





Birdice Blye at the University of South Dakota 





Birdice Byle gave her fifth recital at the University of 
South Dakota February 10. That institution has a large 
piano staff in its college of music, and a great’ many piano 
pupils. By all of these Miss Blye is regarded as a most 
excellent exemplar of true and sincere pianism. In this 
recital there were groups by Chopin and Schumann, and 
several of the original compositions of Liszt and Rubin- 
stein, of whom Miss Blye was a pupil. The outlines of 
Chopin, as contrasted with those of Debussy and other 
moderns, seem almost Greek in their classic simplicity. 
But they have the sweep and clearness of line of the best 
Greek plastic art, and this architectural grace and sym- 


metry was apparent under the hands of the recitalist. 
Perhaps the best work of the evening, however, was a 
group of Brahms pieces, which included the great scherzo 
in E flat. Miss Blye’s performance had none of the marks 
of the prevalent mania for speed, and, while she plays the 
fast movements (for instance, the last movement of the 
“Appassionata”) sometimes at fabulous tempos, it is as if 
she disdained to take anything fast merely to show that 
she can do so, and often a piece comes out at a slower 
tempo than that of the present day virtuosi, preserving 
thus an elegance which many pianists are so ready to sacri- 
fice for speed effects, which, after all, become monotonous, 
E. W. G. 


Mary Warfel Proclaimed a Brilliant Harpist 


Following her successful joint recital with Ada Sassoli 
in Lancaster, Pa., Mary Warfel, the young American harp- 
ist, was booked for a number of important engagements. 
On February 17 she introduced one of her pupils in recital 
in Harrisburg, Pa. Press comments concerning Miss War- 
fel’s solo playing on this occasion were most flattering. 
Various papers spoke of the charm of her playing, the in- 
jection of her personality into her interpretation, her 
marked individuality, her sincere and artistic work. 

On February 24 Miss Warfel delighted an appreciative 
audience at the Lotos Club, New York. Her numbers in- 
cluded a group by Hasselman and the fantasie by Saint- 
Saéns. As soloist at the eighth Biltmore Morning Musi- 
cale on Friday, February 25, Miss Warfel shared honors 
with Frieda Hempel and Andrea de Segurola, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. She played “Ballade de Con- 
cert,” by Zamaca, so brilliantly, intelligently and artistically 
that encores were demanded. On March 2 she played in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., for the Woman’s Club, and on March 
18 she will be the soloist for the Rubinstein Club in New 
York. 





Interesting Students’ Musicale 





Emily Montserratt Fitz-Maurice gave a students’ mu- 
sicale on Saturday afternoon, March 4, at the Country Life 
Permanent Exposition, New York. The carefully selected 
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A RAPIDLY ATTAINED CAREER 


Anna Fitziu, Young American Soprano, Rises to Leading 
Position in Metropolitan Opera Company 
——_ 
lo the singer of real talent, the singer who is as yet 
comparatively unknown to the great musical world, the 
Within five months 





case of Anna Fitziu is an inspiration, 
this talented young American has risen from obscurity to 
a position as a leading singer with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Vhen the opera “Goyescas” was given its 
world’s premiere at the Metropolitan Opera House this 
season, this young singer was selected to fill the prima 
donna role, that of Rosario. Her characterization of this 
part delighted both public and press, and she was accorded 
a great deal of sincere praise, 

Miss Fitziu was also heard at a Sunday evening con- 
cert at the Metropolitan Opera House, concerning which 
the New York Evening Mail said: “It was in Arditi’s 
‘I! Bacio’ that Miss Fitziu really astonished her hearers 
The old waltz song has little significance nowadays beyond 
showing off a voice, but it still does this most effectively. 
In the case of the young American soprano, it revealed a 
surprisingly large, warm tone, an unusual flexibility and 
an impeccable intonation. In her two encores, Miss Fitziu 
led one to wish that she would make more use of the 
variety of tone color at her command.” 

And then, when Enrique Granados, composer of the 
Spanish opera “Goyescas,” decided to give a piano recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, he selected Miss Fitziu as a 
singer well fitted to interpret his songs. That she suc 
ceeded may be judged from the following excerpts from 
some of the New York dailies 

This is what the New York Evening Sun thought: 
“And its heroine, Anna Fitziu, in glowing pink velvet, 
sang with unforced charm his songs of discreet and timid 
‘Majos,’ mock dolorous ‘Majas,’ and ‘Currutacas,’ trans 
lated as overdressed coquette. 

“As for Miss Fitziu,” declared the Evening World, “she 
has never sung so effectively, especially the principal aria 
from ‘Goyescas,’ which she sustains in the opera, and she 
made a stunning picture.” 

Concerning her singing, the Press stated: “Anna Fitziu, 
the American soprano, who has been singing with so much 
success the part of Rosario in the opera, contributed her 
share in making the evening an enjoyable one.” 

In the Herald there appeared these words: “Miss Fitziu 
She has never sung so well 
The best singing 


has a voice of real beauty... . 
in concert here as she did last night. 
was heard in the nightingale aria from the last act of 
‘Goyescas.’ .. . She was applauded heartily. She was ac 
companied by the composer.” 

In the Tribune we read that “the novelty in Jast night's 
program, however, lay in the fact that Anna Fitziu was 
assisting Mr. Granados, singing a number of songs new 
to us, besides one air from the opera ‘Goyescas.’ The four 
songs were written in the old style, which proved to be 
filled with color, and which Miss Fitziu gave sympatheti- 
cally... . Miss Fitziu’s piano and pianissimo were often 
of rare beauty.” The Tribune also speaks of her as a 
“singer of great merits.” 

Still another paper to add its quota to her praise is the 
Evening Mail, which speaks of her success thus: “Ac- 
companied by Mr. Granados at the piano, Miss Fitziu sang 
the big ‘Nightingale’ aria from ‘Goyescas.’ The more inti- 
mate interpretation made possible in a concert hall brought 
out for the first time the real beauty of the music as well 
as the singer's voice, Miss Fitziu revealed an unsuspected 
delicacy of shading, not only in the aria, but also in the 
three songs.” 

Undoubtedly Miss Fitziu is a singer whose career is 
bound to be a brilliant artistic success. 


Panning Assists Otterbein Choral 

One of the best concerts ever given by the Otterbein 
Choral Society, of Westerville, Ohio, was that of February 
15, in the college chapel. To the excellent ensemble of the 
chorus, under the baton of Arthur R. Spessard, was added 
a charming and effective group of songs by Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, the assisting artist. The choral numbers included 
Elgar's “The Snow,” for women’s chorus, and likewise his 
“It Comes from the Misty Ages” (Banner of St. George). 
The notable number, perhaps, was the singing of Deems 
Taylor’s “The Highwayman,” which was preceded by the 
reading of the poem, from the original text of Alfred 
Noyes, by Prof. C. A. Fritz, whose excellent interpretation 
added materially to the enjoyment of the work. The work 
of the chorus and of the soloist (Mr. Fanning) was delight- 
ful and the interpretations by the conductor were of a high 
order. To the accompanist, Glenn G, Grabill must be 
awarded a meed of praise for his excellent support and 
reading of the difficult piano score. Of Mr. Fanning, and 
his art, it is almost superfluous to say anything. We have 
known him for a number of years and have seen his art 
grow. He completely won his audience by sheer force of 
personality and artistic singing. He possesses a voice 
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ANNA FITZIU, 


Soprano, 


which is at once ample, responsive and, above all, he ex- 
cels in pure diction. Mr. Turpin gave admirable support at 
the piano for Mr. Fanning’s group of songs. 

J. A. BEeNnpDINGER. 





Reginald Sweet Completes 
Lecture on Modern Composers 





Friday afternoon, March 3, Reginald Sweet gave his 
last lecture on the Ultra Modern Composers, at the Prin- 
cess Theatre, New York. In the preceding lectures, the 
composers Sibelius, Scriabin, Stravinsky, Cyril Scott, 
Ravel, Korngold, were discussed with their compositions. 
Schoenberg and Ornstein were the two men discussed at 
the last one. According to Mr. Sweet, Schoenberg is the 
more important of the two. He represents the highest de- 
velopment of the subjective composers up to the present 
time Nature has little influence upon the composer, as 
it did upon Ravel and several of the other modern com- 
posers. Schoenberg is a genius for the art of self expres- 
sion, for he claims that the music that he writes, reflects 
his own emotions, and that it is written in the best possible 
manner known to the composer. His field is decidedly a 
romantic one, although his works resemble those of Brahms 
and Wagner in many respects. Mr. Sweet is a musician of 
remarkable talent as well as an interesting lecturer, The 
success of these talks is shown by the fact that he is al- 
ready making arrangements for a similar series for the 
coming season. 





Gabrilowitsch to End Historical Series 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will close his historical series of 
concerts in New York on Saturday afternoon, March 11, 
at Aeolian Hall with a piano recital which he will devote 
to the works of modern composers. The Russian pianist 
has given a similar series in Chicago and Boston and has 





met with extraordinary success. The March 11 program 
follows: 


Prelude, choral and fugue........ 
Lyrical pieces— 


-eeeeees César Franck 


SN BBs IOs Oia darecceu hi tevae capeatocacevestke Grieg 

I ON UU OR a obs sia be eal Katee de 4 ERO RS Grieg 

ee I, BE eg oe wick shapnses 6eass unbemaneeel Grieg 
BP A i OE Dene 6b vcd evbice veesseusoberede sptensy MacDowell 
Pee I OU OU, DUR Bia oe vk vevscvcviccesevent MacDowell 
Rien: He We. Bie, TR. Cs i. ik 60 b.56 Foe 0.0 i hi Kode Tschaikowsky 
PGE, OB BO. DUA: Bik on ks acs Che recs ecpecetnes Tschaikowsky 
DR NY GR, BB iin ce vesecsccenvccavaceduewe Rubinstein 
WE, ME Bena Vidcee cb icopeesd) Ne cree becovecposenneea Rubinstein 
Prelude, C sharp minor, op, 3, No. 2.......0+eeeevees Rachmaninoff 
eS ad okns a oon. 286000 tones vad aawereee Scriabine 
a ee Serer rere Teper reer rere Glazunoff 
CoG SE AM, OR AE coo oc wanees ess. rencee nines Leschetizky 
Melodie, G flat major, Op. 16.........0ee0eeceeeeeeeee ss Paderewski 
Etude de Concert, G flat major, op. 24........0.0beeees Moszkowski 
I, ON TN, Bie ood cb bodes ccc ove bes soubeeue ute Reger 
NI, GOs Bia 600.6 600 Key vic ose pendevsecnneed 60 eeune IE 
COU, OE WD sic sa dda se pbantesdedy venees obese Schoenberg 
eT CR eB yn. cd Bae 6 seR Nee chee doe iweeate Debussy 
ee STE EL OLE EER TTY COCTTT TREE TELE Debussy 
SD i, ene vol kn uel dc op OPIN oaVuwen bbc ed ceneean Ravel 
Fe ee eee, hs B86 TS Bid cov eeb eed ci vvecweckees * .... Scott 
ET © 0b telcos cb ak aTAW as vddewbse cane de os sh00 0S Grainger 





The Louisville (Ky.) Male Chorus sang a varied pro- 
gram at the Woman’s Club, under the leadership of Carl 
Shackleton. Though little more than a year old, the 
growth of the organization, both in membership and in the 
scope of its work, has been gratifying. 





Notwithstanding the war, Rome is having two opera 
seasons at the same time this winter, the “grand season” at 
the Costanzi and the “popular season,” popular prices, at 
the Adriano. 





A member of the Selma Study Club, Selma, Ala., who is 
doing excellent work in both the club and in a choir of that 
city, is Mrs. W. T. Atkins. 
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NOVELLO WAR SONG HEARD ALL OVER WORLD 





Composer Is Son of Clara Novello Davies, the Well Known 
Vocal Teacher ef London and New York 





“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” which is said to rival 
“Tipperary” in popularity, was written by a young man 
twenty-two years of age, one of England’s youngest com- 
posers. 

Ivor Novello is the only son of Clara Novello Davies, 
of London and New York. His remarkable talent is in- 





Photo by Claude Harris, London. 
IVOR NOVELLO. 


herited from his mother, who ranks among the first artist- 
teachers of the continent, and whose popularity in New 
York is rapidly growing. Mme. Davies is very proud of 
her boy’s contribution to the musical world, She has 
achieved honors herself, but these she thinks are mere 
trifles in comparison to Ivor's, 

When Ivor Novello was a little “scrap of humanity,” 
his mother’s one ambition was that he should be musical, 
and she believed it was never too early to begin. Conse- 
quently during her lessons little Ivor and his nurse often 
sat upon the rug in one corner of the studio. 

“One day,” Mme. Davies relates, “I was having rather 
a difficult time with a pupil of mine, who could not seem 
to get an exercise. If we repeated it once, we did it 
twenty-five times. Finally, this little tot in his pinafore 
toddled over and, looking up at me with a serious ex- 
pression, said: ‘Mammy, may I try it? The situation 
was truly an embarrassing one, and more so when he did 
the same exercise perfectly in his piping voice. You won't 
believe it, but the man saw the idea, and did the exercise 
after him, without a mistake.” 

When he was six years old, Clara Butt, the well known 
singer, stood him up on a chair one evening when we were 
entertaining, and he sang “Hear Ye, Israel,” and “Poor, 


Wandering One” without any hesitancy. Then, many pre- _ 


dicted he would become famous later in life. 

At the age of nine, he won a scholarship at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and was first solo boy for five years, The 
influence of Dr. Varley Roberts, organist, was splendid for 
him, and later that of Louis Prout, of London, and Dr. 
Brewer, organist of Gloucester Cathedral. 

His first song, “Spring of the Year,” was published when 
he was only fifteen, and was sung at Albert Hall by no 
other than Evangeline Florence, the American prima donna, 
and was a decided hit. At the same time, his mother’s 
song, “Friend,” was first sung by Wilfried Douthitt, who 
was studying with Mme. Davies. 

Strangely enough, his childish ambition was to hear his 
pieces played by a street organ. His dream has been more 
than realized. Although he had written all kinds of songs, 
it never occurred to him to write a patriotic one until his 
mother asked him why he didn’t do so. It set him think- 
ing, and he wrote the haunting, almost religious, melody 
of “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” in about ten minutes. 
He telephoned Lena Guilbert Ford, who supplied the 
words in another ten minutes, and in less than half an 
hour the song was ready for the publisher. 

One house refused it and the second grasped it. It is 
now sung in every camp of the war zone, is published in 
six languages, and is popular in England, Wales, France, 
Italy, Russia, Scandinavia and America. Two months 
after it was on sale, Mr. Novello went to the trenches in 
Lena Ashwell’s concert party, where it was sung over 400 
times in twenty-five days. One man, upon his return, 


wrote, “They whistled it during the hours of night watch 
duty.” It is so simple that the boys learned it at once. 

On his trip home from the front, 3,000 soldiers passed 
him on their way to the trenches and they were singing 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” The memory of that 
spectacle will never fade from his mind, for he realized 
that probably half of them would never see “the home 
fires” again. Mr. Novello gives three concerts a week at 
the various hospitals for the wounded. 

Lady Beerbohm Tree wrote: “It must be a great pride 
to you to see the soldiers delight in your music. That 
half glad, wistful song haunts one wherever one goes, and 
it will echo all over the world.” 

Such artists as Sybil Vane, “pocket prima donna”; Ada 
Crossley, Alice Lakin, Ruby Heyl and Riccardo Martin 
have sung it. 

It was first introduced in New York the latter part of 
December at a Sunday concert at the Century Theatre 
by John Bardsley, late tenor of Covent Garden, ¢London, 
and the Century Opera Company. Next it was sung for 
one entire week at the Metropolitan Opera House, Phila- 
delphia, by Arthur Aldridge and Harry Luckstone. Ana 
Novello, cousin of the composer, made a sensation with it 
at the Exposition, where she sang for the New Zealand 
Government. Gatty Sellars, the famous English organist, 








has rearranged “Keep the Home Fires Burning” for the 
organ, and plays it with the national anthem. As late as 
a few weeks ago, Howard Morley, the eminent baritone, 
sang it at the Park Theatre during the war pictures. 

Eva Booth writes in the Volunteer Gazette that Charles 
Granville sang it at Sing Sing for the boys last Christmas. 
They were most enthusiastic. He taught them the chorus. 
She thought that the words were suitable to the “dear 
ones” of these boys, and she also thinks that the boys 
who get the Gazette in the prisons all over the country 
will love to learn the refrain, and will be inspired by it: 


“Keep the home fires burning, 
While your hearts are yearning, 
Though your lads are far away, 
They dream of home, 

There’s a silver lining, 

Through the dark cloud shining, 
Turn the dark cloud inside out, 
Till the boys come home.” 


Records of the song have been made by various Eng- 
lish talking machine companies, as well as a leading Amer- 
ican company, and it is a welcome addition to their cata- 
logues. At present Mr. Novello is occupied with writing 
lyrics for the Gaiety Musical Comedies. 


Ivor Novello suggested that his mother, Clara Novello Davies, hold a “Banner Day” throughout England and Wales, the pro 
& ’ 


ceeds of which were to go toward erecting huts for the soldiers. The 


banner was designed by the celebrated artist, 


Lindsey Williams, who has just completed a life-sized portrait of Mme, Davies. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
REVIVES “LA SONNAMBULA” 





Maria Barrientos Wins New Triumph in Bellini’s 0ld Work—Indisposition of Geraldine 
Farrar Causes Change of Bill from “Carmen” to “Rigoletto”—*“Prince Igor’s” 
Farewell Performance of Season 





**Prince Igor,’’ March 1 

Borodine’s “Prince Igor” had its fifth and last perform- 
ance of the season on Wednesday evening, March 1. The 
oceasion also marked the final appearance this season for 
Frances Alda. In the role of Jaroslavna, Mme, Alda has 
done some excellent work, and her singing on Wednesday 
evening of last week resulted in many curtain calls, Pas- 
quale Amato as Igor and Luca Botta as Vladimir made the 
most of their respective roles. Both these artists were in 
plendid voice, Adamo Didur repeated his former suc- 
cess in the roles of Galitzky and Kontchak. Other mem- 
hers of the cast were: Flora Perini, Kontchakovna; Pietro 
\udisio, Ovlour; Andrea de Segurola, Scoula; Angelo 
Bada, Erochka; the nurse, Minnie Egener; a young girl, 
Kaymonde Delaunois 

Giorgio Polacco conducted in his usual masterly fashion 
and held his vocal and instrumental forces together with a 


firm hand 


Double Bill, March 2 (Afternoon) 

‘Hinsel and Gretel” and “Pagliacci” make a combina- 
tion which interestingly and agreeably fill a very long after- 
noon, “Hansel and Gretel,” with the usual cast, in which 
l.dith Mason repeated her previous success at Gretel, sur- 
rounded by the usual cast of Mattfeld, Warrum, Sparkes, 
Robeson and Goritz, opened the afternoon under Richard 
Hageman’s baton. 

Then came “Pagliacci” with Caruso—a special feature 
being the interest in the first appearance of Giuseppe de 
Luca as Tonio, From the very prologue, in which he in- 
troduced several appropriate histrionic features, quite new 
and effective, through to the very final curtain, Mr. de Luca 
was always in the picture and gave one of the best per- 
formances of the role ever seen in New York. Vocally he 
Ida Cajatti shows new points of 
Bavagnoli 


was, as always, excellent. 
excellence in her Nedda each time she appears. 


conducted, 
“Tristan and Isolde,’’ March 2 (Evening) 


The performance of “Tristan and Isolde” assembled a 
great house of music lovers, Louise Homer appeared as 
Brangaene for the first time this season, Melanie Kurt's 
Isolde was a joy to the eye and a treat to the ear. She 
looked and acted the unhappy, passionate Irish princess 
with truly regal mien and manners, and gave a vivid and 
tragic impersonation of this difficult and exacting role. 
Jacques Urlus, as Tristan, confirmed all the good opinions 
that have been expressed before about his conception and 
singing of this part. 

Herbert Witherspoon's splendid voice and dignified bear- 
ing lent unusual distinction to the figure of Kénig Marke. 
More frequent metropolitan appearances of this sterling 
bass would be highly welcome. Herman Weil was the 
Kurvenal., 

The orchestra, under the masterful leadership of Artur 
todanzky, was its very best, every nuance, every bit of 
tone color, being brought out. 

The applause throughout the opera was generously be- 
stowed and the artists were called many times before the 
curtain 


‘La Sonnambula,’’ March 3 

Speaking objectively, there is not the remotest excuse 
nowadays for a revival of Bellini’s “La Sonnambula,” which 
is well on toward a hundred years old by the Gregorian 
calendar and dates from impossible antiquities on the musi- 
cal one, But, speaking subjectively, there is the very best 
excuse for it, in the person of Maria Barrientos, the new 
Spanish coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. So it came forth once more from the moth balls 
last Friday evening (after six years in the trunk), with 
Mme, Barrientos as Amina, And a very efficient and capa- 
ble Amina she was, too. In this part, which makes so 
many demands on the really supreme vocal technic which 
the artist possesses, she is at her very best. There is un- 
limited opportunity for the display of everything she has 
learned about singing—a vast deal, by the way—and she 
takes full advantage of it. She makes a very pleasing ap- 
pearance in the part, too, and does what little acting is re- 
quired capably. The opera was revived solely on Mme. 
Barrientos’ account and the unqualified success which she 
scored certainly justified the revival from that standpoint 
if not much is to be said for it from others. 

The cast was as follows: 


soeeeeesAdamo Didur 
Flora Perini 
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Didur was the most satisfactory of the supporting cast, 
both vocally and in appearance, making a fine figure as the 
count. Flora Perini and Lenora Sparkes both gave of their 
best and made a very successful effort to adapt themselves 
to a style of art with which they are naturally quite un- 
familiar, Damacco was unsatisfactory as Elvino, His 
voice is almost feminine in color, his singing mediocre and 
his acting colorless. Giorgio Polacco conducted most sat- 
isfactorily, making the most of what real music there is 
in the score. The chorus work is not difficult, and it was 
exceedingly well done, thanks to evident careful training 
on the part of Giulio Setti. The scenery was pretty along 
conventional lines, and the bridge cracked with almost the 
realism of the subway blasting which went on underneath 
the house all the evening. 


** Rigoletto” March 4 (Afternoon) 


An unfortunate frog lodged in the throat of Geraldine 
Farrar-Tellegen last Saturday morning about ten o’clock, 
making her so hoarse that she could not sing in the after- 
noon, and there was a scurrying around to change the bill, 
as the Metropolitan Opera Company possesses no other 
Carmen at the present moment, Mme. Matzenauer, who has 
made a great success with the part in Europe, being out 
of the company for the rest of the season, 

Mme. Barrientos had made a very successful debut in 
“La Sonnambula” the night before, but consented to save 
the situation, so “Rigoletto” was rushed on with herself, 
Caruso and de Luca. There was a crowd which filled the 
house to the last inch of standing room and which persisted 
in coming despite the fact of the change in the bill, It was 
well repaid, for there was a fine performance of “Rigo- 
letto,” as was to be expected, 

Notwithstanding her difficult work of the evening before, 
Mme. Barrientos’ voice was fresh and her singing impec- 
cable. Caruso gave his familiar Duke with all its familiar 
excellences and Mr. de Luca fully shared in the first honors 
of the afternoon in repeating his magnificent vocal and 
histrionic portrayal of the hero of the opera, There was 
the usual supporting company and Mr. Polacco conducted. 


**Aida,’’ March 4 (Evening) 


Giuseppe de Luca having sung Rigoletto in the afternoon 
was replaced in the evening cast by Pasquale Amato as 
Amonasro. Otherwise it was the usual list of artists whom 
New Yorkers have heard this season, with Mme. Rappold 
as Aida, Mme. Ober as Amneris, and Mr. Martinelli as 
Radames, There was the largest Saturday night audience 
of the year, and a great deal of enthusiasm called out by 
the many excellencies of the performance. Mr. Bavagnoli 
conducted, 


Sunday Evening Concert, March 5 


Johanna Gadski, soprano, and Arthur Middleton, bass, 
of the regular company, were the soloists at the Sunday 
evening concert, with Josef Hofmann as visiting artist. 
Mme. Gadski sang an aria from “Der Freischiitz” and the 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde.” Mr. Middleton 
gave numbers from “Le Caid” and “The Barber of Seville,” 
his splendidly sonorous bass voice and capital vocal style 
capturing the audience. 

Mr. Hofmann played the Rubinstein D minor concerto 
and a group of shorter pieces. There was great enthusiasm 
over the excellencies of his playing and he was repeatedly 
recalled. The orchestra was under the direction of Rich- 
ard Hagemann and performed several popular numbers with 
its usual thoroughness and finish, 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and “‘Goyescas,’’ March 6 


Geraldine Farrar’s indisposition caused a change in Mon- 
day night’s opera from “Madame Sans Gene,” which was 
scheduled for its first performance this season, to the dou- 
ble bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Goyescas.” Despite 
the inclement weather, a very large audience attended. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” was presented with the following 
cast: Emma Zarska, as Santuzza; Flora Perini, Lola; Luca 
Botta, Turiddu; Giuseppe de Luca, Alfio, and Marie Matt- 
feld, as Lucia, and, as before, was warmly received. 

Anna Fitziu, who created the role of Rosario at the 
world premiére of “Goyescas” this season, was in fine voice 


and sang charmingly. Martinelli, as Fernando, was also 
splendidly received. The remainder of the cast was: Flora 
Perini, Pepa; Giuseppe de Luca, Paquiro, and Max Block, 
a public singer. 

Gaetano Bavagnoli conducted. 





Neighborhood Symphony Society Concert 


The third subscription concert of the Neighborhood 
Symphony Society, under the able direction of Jacques L. 
Gottlieb, was given on Sunday afternoon, March 5, at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, New York. The attendance 
was large and enthusiastic. 

Members of the Junior Orchestra, East Side Music 
School, which numbers thirty, and ranges in age from six 
to sixteen, rendered the first part of the program. 

The program consisted of overture, “Armide” (Gluck), 
“Ave Verum” (Mozart), andante (Spohr), “Gebet” (Wag- 
ner), Benj. Schwartz, Martin Maliner, Samuel Fass, Harold 
Goetze, violin quartet; adagietto (“L’Arlesienne”) (Bizet), 
“Rakoczy” march. 

Forty-five members of the Neighborhood Symphony Or- 
chestra, ranging from fifteen to fifty years, played the en- 
t:re second part: Overture, “Magic Flute” (Mozart), an- 
dante cantabile (Tschaikowsky), “Ave Maria” (Henselt), 
for strings, “Hungarian Dance” (Brahms), “Russian Ro- 
mance” (Friml), “Coronation March” (Meyerbeer). 

Mr. Gottlieb deserves much praise for the fine rendition 
of the various numbers, which is largely due to his inde- 
fatigable interest and the enthusiasm he arouses among the 
members of the organization. 





Isabel Richardson’s Bookings 





Isabel Richardson has been engaged as’ soloist with the 
Kenton Choral Society, at Kenton, Ohio, to sing the soprano 
solos in Carl Busch’s “King Olaf,” on March 14. Miss 
Richardson has also been reengaged by the Illinois Athletic 
Club, Chicago, to sing Bruno Huhn’s “The Divan,” early 
in April. She will sing in the new Easter cantata, “Tri- 
umph of the Greater Love,” Easter Sunday, at the North 
Shore Congregational Church, Chicago. During February 
Miss Richardson gave a joint recital with’ Pasquale Tal- 
larico at Central Music Hall, February 6; sang in the “Per- 
sian Garden,” Illinois Athletic Club, on February 10; Chi- 
cago Choral Society, February 14; Chicago Choral Club 
under the auspices of the Civic Music Association, Febru- 
ary 20, and she was soloist for the Operatic Day with the 
Lake View Musical Club on February 21. 





Concerts Under Distinguished Patronage 





Eduardo Perris, general representative in the United 
States and Canada for Sonzogno of Milan, Italy, announces 
the first of a series of vocal and instrumental concerts, un- 
der distinguished patronage, on Saturday evening, March 
18, in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Several prominent artists will appear. 

The purpose of the concert is to obtain funds for the 
foundation of a permanent Italian dramatic theatre in New 
York City. A symphony orchestra has been especially en- 
gaged. The numbers to be performed are from manu- 
scripts which are the exclusive property of Sonzogno. Fol- 
lowing the concert there will be interpretative dances, in 
which two of the foremost terpsichorean artists of the 
world will take part. The program will be announced later. 





Bloch Plays at Temple Israel Anniversary 


Alexander Bloch contributed the following splendidly 
delivered violin numbers to the program given at the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of Temple Israel Sisterhood of Per- 
sonal Service at Temple Israel, New York, Sunday evening, 
February 27: “Romanze” (Wagner-Wilhelmj), “Gondo- 
liera” (Sgambati), polonaise, D major (Wieniawski). Mrs. 
Alexander Bloch was at the piano. 





The Singing Society Harmonie of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
elected the following officers: Ludwig Schlecht, president; 
Wiihelm Huettmann, vice-president ; Paul Toeppel, record- 
ing secretary; Hermann Wulbeck, financial secretary; Au- 
gust Wiencke, treasurer. The director is Mr. Singui, 





Among the musical organizations that are doing much 
to maintain a high standard of musical life in Boise, 
Idaho, is the Boise Choral Society. Each season this or- 
ganization presents Handel's “Messiah” in a most credit- 
able fashion, 





The Clark School Improvement Association, Mobile, 
Ala., prepared an operetta and musicale, to be presented at 
the school building. 
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NEWS IN NEW JERSEY 


Newark Festival Association to Publish Beautiful Pro- 
gram Book—List of Box Holders and Patrons 
Increases — Newark Musicians Club 
Notes—Paragraphs of Interest 


671 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J., March 6, 1916. 


One of the most attractive program books ever pub- 
lished in connection with a local enterprise is being pre- 
pared by the Newark Music Festival Association for the 
May festival concerts. With a beautiful embossed cover 
page and containing 128 pages, this book promises to attract 
unusual attention. It is to be a souvenir which every one 
who attends the concerts will want to keep as a remem- 
brance not only of one of the greatest of music festivals 
ever given in this country, but also of the city’s 250th an- 
niversary celebration, which the festival is to open. 

The cover is to be of blue, corresponding with the cele- 
bration colors, and the pages will contain photographs of 
each of the soloists who are to be heard, as well as pic- 
tures of the three prize cantata winners and the officers 
of the association and the director; the complete programs, 
a list of the box holders and patrons, the names of all of 
the members of the chorus, the festival association, and the 
advisory board; also biographies, the libretto of each of 
the works to be produced, and a section devoted especially 
to notes of interest concerning the programs and the fes- 
tival concerts in general. Another division is to be made 
a “Music‘ans’ Directory,” and on these pages it is proposed 
to list as many of the musicians of the city as can be in- 
terested in this directory. In all it is to be a complete 
musical blue book, containing matter of great interest both 
to the musician and the music lover and one well worth 
keeping. 

Inasmuch as the music festival is to open the city’s anni- 
versary celebration it is proposed to make this program 
book just as attractive as possible. The association is go- 
ing to considerable expense to make it a beautiful one and 
that the desired results are being accomplished is shown by 
the large number of merchants who have applied for space, 
making it possible for the association to spend additional 
money in making the book attractive. 

At least 10,000 copies of this program book, and prob- 
ably many more, are to be published, and the copies will 








be ready for the public when the patrons’ sale begins, April 
13. Numerous orders for copies of this program book 
have already been received, and it is believed the sale will 
be a record one, 

A twelve page prospectus, also containing the programs, 
in addition to detailed information relative to the selec- 
tion and purchase of seats, has just been published; 100,000 
copies of this booklet are being distributed all over the 
State. 

Nearly $6,000 has already been subscribed for the May 
festival concerts, and the list of box holders and patrons 
is growing in size daily. The demand for seats, after the 
tremendous success of last year’s festival, has increased be- 
yond the hopes of even the most optimistic. Very little 
effort has been made so far to secure patrons or subscrib- 
ers, but judging from the large number of names already 
in, predictions point to capacity houses at each of the con- 
certs. It seems certain that last year’s record of nearly 
30,000 persons in three evenings, will be far surpassed, and 
that the audiences this year will be the largest ever seen at 
any local event, if not being a record unsurpassed by any 
other festival in this country. 

Now that the prospectus has been published, it is ex- 
pected that the list of hox holders and patrons will grow 
rapidly. The fact that the patrons will have the first 
choice of seats, as well as being listed in the program book, 
is proving a splendid inducement for the securing of addi- 
tional patrons. The boxes, it is announced, will be sold 
in the order of application; the patrons will be allowed to 
select their seats on April 13, 14 and 15; the dates of the 
subscribers’ sale will be April 17, 18 and 19; the advance 
ticket sale for members of the chorus and their friends, 
April 20, 21 and 22. The public sale will begin on April 
24. The concerts will be held in the First Regiment 
Armory, Newark, May 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Information regarding the concerts may be secured 
the offices of the Newark Music Festival Association, Wiss 
Building, 671 Broad street. 


ALBert SPALDING’S RECITAL 


Numerous Newarkers have heard of Albert Spalding and 
have read his press criticisms, but not until last Wednesday 
night, at Wallace Hall, did many of them have a chance of 
actually hearing this well known artist. The violinist was 
at his best, as his hearers realized, and the applause that 


followed all of his numbers was unusual. Loretta del 


Valle, who was born in Orange and scheduled to appear on 
this same program, could not be present, much to the dis- 
appointment of all who were so anxious to hear her. 

Mr. Spalding’s numbers included the Tartini “Devil's 
Trill,” the Paganini D major concerto and the player’s own 
arrangement of Paganini’s “Campanella”; the Wilhelmj ar 
rangement of Walter’s “Prize Song” from “The Meister- 
singer,” the Brahms-Joachim seventh “Hungarian Dance,” 
Spalding’s own “Alabama” (called a “plantation melody 
and dance”), Sarasate’s arrangement of the Cl E flat 
nocturne, and Vieuxtemps’ ballade and polonaise. © Mr. 
Spalding displayed his masterful technic and beautiful tone 
At the close of the concert Mr, Spalding added Kreisler’s 
“Liebesfreud” and Dvorak’s “Humoreske.” Andre Benoist, 
who has been the violinist’s accompanist for a long time, 
again proved himself the same skilled artist that he is. 

Mr. Spalding will be heard here again at Wallace Hall on 
March 31 


,0pin 


Newark Musicians’ C.iup Nores 

Everything is in readiness for the second public concert 
of the Newark Musicians’ Club, it was announced last night. 
Yesterday afternoon the finishing touches were put upon 
the double mixed quartet. from the 
most important choirs of the city, are to sing together two 
numbers which are bound to reflect credit not only upon 
themselves but also upon the club. The final rehearsal 
yesterday was excellent and the singers went through their 
numbers in splendid fashion, 

Saturday night the rooms of the Musicians’ Club as well 
as the adjoining studios were the scene of great activity 
In one room the board of governors of the club, in secret 
session, were locked up for two hours and a half, In the 
main room a large number of members were entertained 
by Henry Merker, tenor; Irvin Randolph, pianist, and 
George Kirwan, who amused his hearers with interesting 
monologues. In one of the back rooms, Otto K. Schill re- 
hearsed the string orchestra of eleven which is booked as 
one of the most important features of the Musicians’ Club 
program tomorrow night at Wallace Hall. Eleven new 
members were accepted into the club Saturday night. 

Reports indicate that Wallace Hall will be taxed to its 
seating capacity Tuesday evening, when the club will pre- 
sent as interesting a program as has ever been presented 
Although there are only nine 


These eight soloists, 


by a local organization here. 
(Continued on page 65.) 




















SYBIL VAN 


Creates Sensation 
At New York Debut 





NEW YORK WORLD. 
SYBIL VANE WINS HEARERS AT HER 


an excerpt from the second act of “Madame As a 
Butterfly,” which followed, 
other side of her art and satisfied her hearers 


variant from these 
schools of composition, the 
was next heard in 
She exhibited a wide 


she disclosed an- 


two 
talented 
a group of British songs. 
range of resource, both 


(not in dialect) ‘The Last Rose of Summer.” 
All were graci ously received, and there were 4 
few shouts of “Bravo!” after the last. Richard 


Hageman was a sympathetic accompanist. 
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NEW YORK DEBUT, 





Wetsu Soprano’s PROGRAM DEMONSTRATES 
Piainty Bot Her Vocar Power 
AND HER VERSATILITY, 





An interesting singer with an exceptional 
voice and a genuine talent is Sybil Vane, a 
oung Welsh soprano, who made her New 
York debut in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon. 

Miss Vane, who has a big voice for one so 
small, gained her audience’s approval from the 
first. Fier temperamental resource was so pro- 
nounced that before her program was far ad- 
vanced she had caused enthusiasm. 

Some ind‘cation of the extent of her powers 
may be gathered 4! the variety of the com- 
ositions offered. Beg'nning with Bach’s “My 
Jeart Ever Faithful,” Miss Vane sang next 
“With Verdure Clad,” from Haydn’s “The 
Creation,” and finished her opening group by 
sin ng “Un bel di,” from ‘ ‘Butter! 

£0 aikowsky’s “Adieu, Forets,” the “Chere 
Nu't” of Bachelet, the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” one Scotch and three Irish airs, “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” and “Je Suis Titania,” 
from “Mignon,” finished the recital, which 
could not have been sung by any one who had 
not a soprano voice of power, great range and 
marked flexibilit 
She sings with, verve and a youthful fresh- 
ness that prompts a desire to hear her in 
opera, in which she has appeared to advantage 
in England. 





NEW YORK SUN. 
SYBIL VANE’S DEBUT. 





Wetsu Soprano Proves to BE INTERESTING 
ARTIST, 
Sybil Vane, a Welsh soprano, made her 


American debut in a recital at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon, Her program was planned 
to exhib't her ski'l in the delivery of an inter- 
est'ng range of music, in nearly all of which 
she showed herself to be an artist of excellent 
auality. In_ the first number, Bach’s “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” she was not at her best. 
She seemed to be nervous and not in command 
of her b-eath. 

But the encouragement of hearty applause 
enabled her to rerch her level with the next 
number, Haydn’s “With Verdure Clad.” With 


that she was a singer of unusual merit. 
iss Vane is a little woman with a big 
vo'ce, one of uncommon power and volume 
when considered in relation to its high range 
and its facility in colorature. It is a beauti- 
ful voice and well trained. Miss Vane sang 
the Haydn air with fine finish and with a 
beaut'ful command of the best features of the 
English oratorio style. 
When she turned to the Puccini music she 


. revealed the fact that she was a vocalist who 


could sing with a vibrato or not at will. Most 
singers are victims, not masters, of the vibrato. 
In the Haydn air Miss Vane sang without it; 
but in the Puccini music she used it for the 
legitimate purpose of dramatic expression, Her 
delivery BY the utterance of Cio-Cio-San had 
genuine emotional eloquence and true musical 
beauty. This young woman should be at home 
in both opera and oratorio. 

She sang also the “Adieu,” from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh airs, and at the end, just to display her 
facility in ‘colorature, “Je Suis Titania,” from 
“Mignon.” r debut ‘was entirely successful 
and she will endeaktadie be heard again. 





NEW YORK AMERICAN. 
SYBIL VANE CHARMS IN NEW 
DEBUT. 


77 


YORK 





At her first New York recital, which took 
place in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, Sy- 
bil Vane proved herself a valuable addit’on to 
the sopranos who have been heard during the 
current season, 

Miss Vane is a native of Wales, but comes 
to America with a considerable number of 
European successes to her credit. She sang 
successfully at Covent Garden leading roles in 
German and Italian operas. She has also de- 
voted time and study to oratorio singing, and 
her program yesterday contained, bes‘des vari- 
ous styles of songs, extracts from well known 
operas and oratorios, 

Her mus’‘cal ability was matched by rare in- 
tell'gence and a well developed dramatic taste. 
She sang selections by Bach and Haydn with 
the fee'ing, execution and style so necessary 
to a successful elucidation of works of that 
particular class, 

With fresh and lovely quality and apprecia- 
tion of the aa in expression, Miss Vane 
interpreted “Un bel di” from Puccin’s “Ma- 
dame Butterfly,” and “Adieu, Forets,” from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” 


in her presentation of the music and her man- 
agement of the texts. With equi al facility and 
charm she sang the Scotch “Within a Mile o’ 
Edinboro’ Town”; three fascinating Irish airs, 
“Reynardine,” “I Know Where I Am Going” 
and “The Weaver's Daughter’; “The Ash 
Grove,’ with the or‘ginal Welsh words, and 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” This last named 
select'on was delivered with affecting tender 
ness and exquisite tonality. 

Her diction in these, as well as in the aria 
from Thomas’ “Mignon,” which was given with 
the French text, was pure, clear and at all 
times intelligible. 

Mr. Hageman Played the piano accompani 
ment capably and Messrs, Gygi and Schlieder 
assisted wth the viola and organ in the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria.” 


NEW YORK HERALD. 
MISS VANE PLEASES AT 
RECITAL 
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FIRST 
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Soprano Wins APPLAuse 
ARIAS AND FOLKSONGS. 


WELsu 
OPERATIC 


Youne 


So far as the audience was concerned, Sybil 
Vane, a young e'sh soprano, who gave her 
first song recital here yesterday afternoon at 
Aeolian frat, made a decidedly favorab‘e im- 
pression, Her program was not of the usual 
character, classic songs having been all but dis- 
carded for operatic arias an folksongs. 

Miss Vane has personality, which goes a 
long way with audiences, and in addition there 
are many charming qualities to her singing. 
Her voice is fresh cal generally of good qual- 
ity. It is not large, but she puts enough dra- 
matic force behind it to make her ar‘as inter- 
esting. “Un bel di,” from “Madame Butter- 
flv’; “Adieu, Forets,” from Tschaikowsky's 
“Teanne d’Arc,’ and “Je Suis Titania,” from 
“Mignon,” were her operatic excerpts and she 
presented one number, “With Ver dure, Clad,” 
from Haydn’s oratorio, “The Creation.” 

The audience, however, liked her folksongs 
best. She sang them dramatically rather than 
w'th simple, smooth flowing tone, From_ the 
Scotch she presented “Within a Mile of Edin- 
horo’ Town,” from the I-ish several songs 
familiar to John McCormack’s admirers, from 
the Welsh “The Ash Grove” and in English 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
MISS VANE SINGS WELL. 


Younc Soprano rrom Covenr Garden Pieases 


Big AUDIENCE, 


Sybil Vane, a young soprano, well known in 
England and a member of the opera at Covent 
Garden, made her first public appearance in 
New York yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, 
and proved herself to be a singer of far more 
than ordinary merit, 


ler program was a peculiar one, of a type 
common in England, but practically unknown 
to serious music lovers in America. It was a 
otpourri which, opening with Bach’ s “My 
Fle art Ever Faithful” and Haydn’s “With Ver 
dure Clad,” continued with operatic arias, the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” and concluded with 
a group of Scotch, Irish, Welsh and English 


son 
Miss Vane’s voice is one of great freshness 
and charm, she is well schooled in operatic 
song, she possesses sumpenassest humor, and is 
the mistress of a remarkably clear diction. Her 
sing ng of Puccini’s “Un bel di” was excellent 
ly done—quite as well as we are accustomed 
to hear it at the Metropolitan. Finely, too, 
did she sing Tschaikowsky’s “Adieu, Forets,’ 
while she gave the Irish and Scotch songs with 


rare humor and delightful diction. Miss Vane 
is one of the most promising newcomers we 
have heard this season. The large audience 


applauded her rapturously 


NEW YORK STAATS ZEITUNG. 


Sybil Vane, with a full soprano voice, was 
able to do all sorts of beautiful and pleasing 
things. Firstly, she sings with a good legato; 
secondly, she treats every phrase in a plastic 
manner, and thirdly, her diction was distinct. 
She sang the aria from “Mignon” beautifully, 
with a certain fluency of the colorature. In 
“Butterfly” she sang effectively and never went 
beyond the demands of the concert stage 

‘hat a wonderful Butterfly or Gretel she 
would make! 





Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER (London) 


HOTEL BILTMORE, N. Y. 
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We invite comparison with any and al) French 
makes both as regards quality and price. 
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Another Ingram Triumph 





The triumphs of Frances Ingram, contralto, of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, increase with each performance. 
The following review, which appeared in the Courier- 
Journal after Miss Ingram’s appearance in Louisville 
March 1, is further proof of her art and growing popu- 
larity, especially as this series of concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Harry Marx, has included Mme. Melba, EI- 
man, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme, Culp and other fa- 
mous artists: 


It is sometimes an advantage, not to have heard too directly and 
definitely of the qualities of a singer. For some of us there was a 
nebulous fame which surrounded the name of Frances Ingram; she 
was “young” and “operatic” and “successful”—so they said. In 
the meantime we heard with great particularity of Julia Culp, who 
comes next in the series of Mr, Marx. Therefore we had last night 
a little of the pleasure of “the watcher” of the skies when a planet 
swims within his ken, We had, somehow, not been quite prepared 
for the flawless art, the great vitality of Miss Ingram’s singing. The 
voice, of course, was expected—though a great, pure contralto, mov- 
ing with the lightness of a soprano, cannot be realized through de- 
scription Miss Ingram’s voice has richness to make the simplest 
lyric a thing to bring tears to the eyes; she is able to rely on its 
quality as a violinist does on that of the G string to form the basis 
On the other hand, she has the art to sing Hugo Wolf's 
“Zigeunerin” and Moussorgsky’s “Hopak" where there is little op- 
portunity for lyric melody, the success of the song depending chiefly 


of appeal 


on interpretation, 
Though youthful charm had a share, no doubt, in captivating the 
large audience which greeted Miss Ingram last night at Macauley’s, 


it was the interpretative power of the young artist which brought a 
sense of surprise That such glorious youth should sing—like the 
“glad, great throated nightingale’ of Sidney Homer's song—seemed 


only natural and right. 
The Lemaire song, “Vous dansez, Marquise, gavotte,” was an ex- 


quisite expression of girlhood, as was “Der Lenz” of ecstasy. But 
Miss Ingram proved equal to the subtler moods of Brahms’ “Sapphic 
Ode,” the roisterous “Hopak,” the willful “Gypsy,” and on the other 
hand to the tender pathos of “The Silver Ring” and “Synnove’s 
Song.” These gifts and graces were for the appreciation of every 
one who loves song and sentiment, not for musicians only. (That 
is as it should be, and when Miss Ingram comes back to sing in our 
auditorium it will be full if the Louisville public knows what it is 
about.) On the other hand the esoteric taste which leans to the 
rare, the delicate, the ornate, found satisfaction in the Italian songs 


of the seventeenth century and the two Gluck airs. Miss Ingram’s 
singing of “Che faro senza, Eurydice” was a striking examp!e of the 
individuality of her style. She sang it dramatically, emotionally, as 
if Orfeo were neither too Greek nor too divine to feel as humans and 
moderns feel The “Cry of Rachel” was dramatic, also, as it 
must be; yet one felt a little that Miss Ingram was too young for 
that song, and one was not sorry It is enough for the world of 
1916 that “glad, great throated nightingales” should be joyous and 
tenderly sorrowful and not make pain too poignant. So, at least, 
one hearer felt. 

This is not to say that Miss Ingram failed to bring tears to the 
eyes of the susceptible——wholly unreasonable tears, not accounted for 
by the proportion of tragic mean'ng in the song. When she returned 
to the stage in response to the insistent applause at the close of the 
program and sang “I Think When I Read That Sweet Story of 
Old,” the audience paid the young artist the tribute of a few mo- 
ments’ silence before it rallied to applaud the encore. Almost as 
direct in its emotional appeal was Neidlinger’s “Out on the Sunset 
Sea.” These poignant moments, as well as the intellectual grasp 
showed in the ambitious numbers, will cause Miss Ingram to be long 
remembered by thoee who heard her last night. 

To Arthur Fram at the piano the audience was grateful for clean 
and capable accompaniments, for something of the same vigor and 
versatility as that of the singer, and, let the truth be told, for being 
so graciously in the picture of youth, 


Beethoven Musicale, March 11 

March 11 is the date for the concluding afternoon musi- 
cale and dance this season of the New York Beethoven 
Society, Mrs, James Daniel Mortimer, president. The af- 
fair will be held at the Hotel Waidorf-Astoria, New 
York, in the Astor Gallery, as usual. 

Artists to appear will be Lester Donahue, pianist; Flora 
Hardie, contralto of the Stanley Quartet; Emil Askan, 
tenor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, and Daisy Pickering, 
dramatic soprano of the Beethoven Choral. The accom- 
panists are to be Harold Osborn Smith and Eva Pickering. 


Blien de Sadler to Make Concert Tour 





Ellen de Sadler, a mezzo-soprano of Danish birth, wife 
of Willy de Sadler, will begin on March 15 a four weeks’ 
concert tour, singing before the Danish colonies to be found 
in many of the cities of the Middle West and West. Mme. 
de Sadler is the wife of Willy de Sadler, singer and voice 
teacher, well known in several European countries before 
the war, on account of which he transferred his studio for 


the time being from Paris to his present home, 48 East 
Eighty-seventh street, New York. 

Wherever Mme. de Sadler has appeared the critics have 
spoken of her colorful dramatic soprano voice. She studied 
in Paris and Berlin, her last teacher being her husband, who 
introduced her into the music world of all the principal 
cities of Europe. She sang in Berlin, Paris, London, Pe- 
trograd and Copenhagen, meeting with excellent success in 
each city, and has already appeared several times in New 
York. She has four languages at her command, Italian, 
German, French and Danish, and her diction is excellent in 
each one of them, and she makes an excellent impression 
by her capital use of her warm, pure voice, which is well 
and equally developed in all registers. 

Her latest New York appearance was at the New Assem- 
bly concert at the Plaza on Thursday, March 2, in which 
she sang the three Wagner songs and a second group great- 
ly to the satisfaction of the audience, as manifested by its 
hearty applause. 








FINE ART WINS RE-ENGAGEMENT 
FOR MME. MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA 











Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska’s recent appearances at 
Omaha, Neb., and at Western College, Oxford, Ohio, have 
won for the pianist return engagements for next season. 
Following several private engagements in Chicago, she will 
return to New York. 

Of her Omaha recital the Daily News of that city had 
the following to say in its March 1 issue: 

Brownell Hall opened its spacious halls for a piano recital and re- 
ception last evening, when the assembled friends and music lovers 
listened to a program by Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, who was 
for many years one of Leschetizky’s leading assistants in Vienna. 
That Mme. Melville-Liszniewska is a highly talented performer goes 
without saying, for there was ample evidence of it throughout her 
work. The cordiality of her audience increased continually, and 
at the close she responded not only to one, but to three encores. 
Her work is marked by distinct individuality and freedom of inter- 
pretation, while her technical equipment is what one expects from 
those who have been associated with the late Viennese master. 

The program was made up of four groups, opening with the Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 78, in two movements, one of which would bear 
hearing often upon’ concert programs, and Brahms’ rhapsody, op. 79, 
No. 1, which possesses a graceful melodic figure worked out in that 
composer's finished and always careful style. 

The second number was “Scenes from Childhood,” by Robert 
Schumann. This has seldom been heard in its entirety in Omaha, 
although many of its parts, such as the “Traumerei,” are very well 
known. This number presents a wide variety of mood and senti- 
ment, and gave the player many opportunities to display her versa- 
tility. “Blindman’s Buff,” “At the Fireside” and the “Knight of the 
Hobby Horse’’ were among the most effective incidents, especially 
the latter, which was built up to a most realistic and dramatic cli- 
max, The Chopin group, which followed, containing fantasy, op. 49; 
mazurka, C sharp minor, and the well “known B minor scherzo, re- 
ceived as an encore a Chopin valse in E minor. “The Lotus Land,” 
by Cyril Scott, was changed by request to the “Submerged Cathe- 
dral,’” by Debussy, a number that appeals, because of certain super- 
imposed chord effect that is most unusual. ‘“Humoresque,” by 
Leschetizky, offered a wide contrast, and the program closed with a 
brilliant and interesting scherzo in F sharp minor by Eugene d’Al- 
bert. Mme, Liszniewska played for two of the three encores Polish 
folksong melodies arranged for the piano, and a serenade by Rubin- 
stein, 


In the Omaha Herald of the same date appeared: 


Mme. Melville-Liszniewska presented a program of wide range, 
showing ‘not only versatility in interpreting the different styles of 
composition, but also exceptional technical skill. A Beethoven sonata, 
op. 78, opened the program, given with a broad and musicianly con- 
ception, followed by the Brahms rhapsody, op. 79, No. 1, heroic and 
masterly in style, but nevertheless with beautiful melodic charm when 
occasion permitted. 

The “Scenes of Childhood,” by Schumann, gave Mme. Melville- 
Liszniewska an opportunity to display a great variety of beautiful 
effects in tone, shading and rhythm, and some very interesting and 
original conceptions of interpretation which commanded the interest 
of the listeners. 

In the Chopin group comprising the fantasy, op. 49; mazurka, C 
sharp minor, and the scherzo in B minor, followed by a waltz as an 
encore, Mme, Liszniewska was at her best, the fantasy especially 
being ‘given with exceptional sincerity and ,authority, the rhythmic 
grasp of the position being decidedly convincing. The program 
ended with “La Cathedrale Engloutie,” by Debussy, interpreted with 
beautiful atmospheric mystery; while the “Humoresque” of Leschet- 
izky and the scherzo in F sharp minor by D’Albert enabled her to 
show the mastery and suppleness of her technic. She closed the 
program with two Polish folksongs arranged in a very pianistic yet 
musicianly manner. The general characteristics of Mme. Melville- 
Liszniewska’s playing are a beautiful tone at all times, breadth of 
conception in interpretation with many varying and interesting ef- 
fects, compelling the attention of the listener. She was presented 
with beautiful flowers and was most enthusiastically received, the 
personal interest of the reception adding to the charm of the evening. 








At a meeting of the Music Study Club (Americus, Ga.) 
papers were read by Mrs. J. E. Mathis, Mrs. Frank Cato, 
Louise Chapman and Christine Argo. Following the pa- 
pers a number of Old English songs on the Victrola were 


enjoyed. 





The Savannah (Ga.)’ Music Club, in its second artist 
concert, presented Reinald Werrenrath, the popular bari- 
tone. 


TWO SYMPHONY SOCIETY CONCERTS 


Walter Damrosch’s Organization Has Solo Assistance of Mme. 
Matzenauer and Mr. Paderewski 








Those who went to Aeolian Hall last Friday afternoon, 
March 3, especially to hear Mme. Schumann-Heink sing to 
the Symphony Society's orchestral accompaniment, were 
disappointed to learn that the famous contralto was indis- 
posed and unable to appear. There was no dearth of good 
singing, however, for Conductor Walter Damrosch had se- 
cured the services of Margarete Matzenauer at the eleventh 
hour. Needless to say this eminent mezzo-soprano prima 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company was entirely ac- 
ceptable to the large audience which completely filled the 
concert hall, The songs selected were admirably suited to 
this great dramatic artist’s voice. Wagner’s “Schmerzen” 
and ‘sTraume” can hardly be called dramatic. But the 
singer infused a wealth of expression into them and made 
them unusually appealing. It was in Ponchielli’s air, “Sui- 
cidio,” that the dramatic had full play. The applause of the 
audience seemed interminable after this brilliant number. 

Mr. Damrosch led his efficient players through a very en- 
joyable performance of Brahms’ second symphony, Sme- 
tana’s “Overture to a Comedy,” a “Menuet” and “Ave 
Verum,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Mozartiana” suite. The 
eclectic nature of the Symphony Society’s programs again 
was in evidence on this occasion, when Bohemian, Italian, 
German, and Russian works were performed. 

Walter Damrosch evidently intends to make his pro- 
grams, as usual, a liberal musical education to his patrons. 


SaturpAY AFTERNOON’s CONCERT. 


On Saturday afternoon, March 4, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, was again packed to the doors to hear the same pro- 
gram that was presented on Thursday afternoon in the 
same hall by the New York Symphony Society, with the 
assistance of Ignace Paderewski, pianist. Walter Dam- 
rosch conducted a spirited and well rehearsed performance 
of Elgar’s symphonic prelude, “Polonia,” which received its 
first American performance on Thursday, March 2, There 
are many passages of considerable beauty in the score, 
apart from Chopin’s G minor nocturne theme, which the 
English composer has admirably orchestrated, but not very 
happily introduced. This plaintive and undulating melody 
seemed out of place among the square cut, formal, and oc- 
casionally Handelian phrases of the other sections of the 
work. Elgar’s excellent workmanship was apparent, how- 
ever, and he has deftly welded some of the other themes 
to the Chopin melody to make a fairly continuous whole. 
The work is not likely to be popular, notwithstanding its 
good workmanship. There are many dull passages 
with a bassoon and viola color in fem to make a repeti- 
tion of “Polonia” ardently desired 

A great sensation was produced | y Stojowski’s “Pro- 
logue, Scherzo and Variations” fer piano and orchestra. 
The composer was finally brought on the platform by the 
pianist, Paderewski, who gave a brilliant account of the 
very difficult and extremely effective solo part. Conductor 
and orchestra, as well as pianist and composer, were called 
on to acknowledge the plaudits of the immense audience. 
Mr. Paderewski also played the solo part of Schumann’s 
beautiful concerto for piano and orchestra. He also con- 
tributed two extra numbers. 

The orchestra under Walter Damrosch repeated the fine 
performance of F, Schmitt’s “Pupazzi,” which was on one 
of the Symphony Society’s programs a few weeks ago at 
Aeolian Hall. 





Vera Myers in Song Recital 


At the song recital of Vera Myers held at the Dyker 
Heights Country Club, Brooklyn, on Saturday evening, 
March 4, the auditorium was filled with music lovers. 
Miss Myers charmed her audience with a varied program 
of songs, which were rendered in splendid style, showing 
a well trained lyric soprano voice of excellent quality and 
wide range. Her diction was particularly good. Her 
songs were as follows: “I’ve Been Roaming,” “Cherry 
Ripe,” “’Neath Skies of Spain,” “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
“When Love Is Kind,” “Last Rose of Summer,” “Sehn- 
sucht,” “Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’,” “Chanson de 
Florian,” “Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” and “Non e Ver.” 

The assisting artists were: Voltairine Blume, pianist, who 
rendered Rubinstein’s “Kamenoi Ostrow” and Carl Bohm’s 
“Wanda” with fine technic. 

Ethel Maeder, of the Art Society, New York, appeared 
in a Grecian dance, which was given with grace and rhyth- 
mic effect. 

Carlton Pullen, classic dancer, assisted Miss Myers in 
the gavotte to the music of Lincke’s “Glow-worm.” 

The “Pizzicato,” Delibes, from “Sylvia,” and march 
“Dixie” were performed in an artistic manner by Miss 
Myers, evoking great applause from the audience. 

J. D. Sasseen was an able accompanist. 
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REED MILLER’S NINTH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED 


_Regneas Studios in New York Crowded with Brilliant Company 
in Fancy Dress—A Joyous Occasion 





There are few tenors in America—in fact, it may be 
truthfully said there is only one tenor in America—who has 
won a countrywide reputation for himself before arriving 
at his ninth birthday, To Reed Miller alone belongs this 
tremendous distinction. His ninth birthday occurred on 
Tuesday, February 29, and at the home of Joseph Regneas 
he gave a birthday party to a lot of friends and neighbors 
of about his age, though vastly superior to him in the 
number of birthdays. 

It was a costume party, and more than half of the sixty 
odd guests who assembled were in costume. At nine 
o’clock they began to arrive. What a motley crowd, rep- 
resenting nearly every nation and caste of the world! The 
appearance of each new costumed figure was greeted with 
surprise, wonder, admiration, astonishment, laughter and 
so forth, as one of the guests very aptly and graphically 
remarked, only the description must stop at this point, as 
said guest ran out of words. 

When the big lower rooms of the house, which afforded 
an ideal hall for the party, had become filled, Horatio J. 
Brewer, president of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, of which 
Reed Miller has been a member for some years past, in- 
sisted on presenting Mr. Miller with a very handsome sil- 
ver tea service. Mr. Miller replied that it was not for 
that he had asked his friends to come, but he was very 
much touched by their kindness, and as he could not make 
a speech he would sing one. So a delegation of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club among the guests sang “John Peel” 
and Will Marion Cook’s “Will Yer Come Along,” steered 
by Louis Koemmenich, the director of the club. After- 
ward, wherever four or more of these gentlemen gathered 
together, they let loose further harmonies throughout the 
evening, much to the satisfaction of themselves and every- 
body else. Then somebody came in and took an excellent 
flashlight photograph, which is reproduced herewith. Af- 
ter which there were further doings, including an extreme- 


REED MILLER, NINE YEARS OLD. 








ey we 


A SOUVENIR OF THE PARTY. 





ly interesting presentation of real negro melodies by Reed 
Miller and his brother, George A. Miller. The latter had 
written a most entertaining poem (part of which will be 
published in a later issue of the Muscat Courter) on old 
time negro life, introducing various of the genuine negro 
melodies which had come down by word of mouth. This 
part of the entertainment was unique, ending with a typical 
breakdown dance by the Messrs. Miller. “He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow” was sung with gusto. There were many 
good things to eat and otherwise to absorb below stairs 
and to dance with up stairs. The official time for break- 
ing up the party—which means when the last guest left—- 
must have been nearer cock crow than midnight. There 
was only one regret in connection with the whole thing, 
namely, that Reed Miller only has a birthday once in four 
Everybody said it was a shame he could not give 
Miss. McCracken sang, 


years. 
one of these fine parties oftener. 
to every one’s delight; she is a Regneas pupil. 

Some of those who appeared in costume were Reed 
Miller, reproduced herewith at nine years of age; Nevada 
van der Veer (Mrs. Miller), a rose; George A. Miller, 
“Befo’ de wah” gentleman; Mrs. George A. Miller, Colo- 
nial lady; Joseph Regneas, Mephisto; Sara Anderson, 
court lady; Grace Kerns, hoop skirt and pantalettes; Oley 
Speaks, clown; Mrs. Fitzhugh Haensel, Dutch girl; Mr. 





REED MILLER’S “NINTH BIRTHDAY,” 
CELEBRATED AT THE REGNEAS 
STUDIOS, NEW YORK CITY, 
FEBRUARY ‘20, 1916. 


Haensel, harem lady; Harriet Barkley Riesberg, harem 
costume; Mr. Riesberg, Persian shah; Robert Hosea, 
Chinaman; Miss McCracken, Indian girl; Carrie Bridewell, 
Marie Antoinette; Frederick Wheeler, “Buster Brown”; 
Emma A. Dambmann, deck o’ cards; Herman G. Fried- 
man, seashore Johnny; Horatio J. Brewer (president of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club), workingman with dinner pail ; 
Margaret Dunlap, “Sis Hopkins”; Olive Klein, harem lady ; 
Frank Croxton, Sultan. 

Among the other guests were Sara Baron Anderson, of 
Buffalo; Mary Jordan, Francis Rogers, Mr. and Mrs, An- 
drea Sarto, T. Tertius Noble, Bruno Huhn, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Kaltenbach, Harold Land, Caroline Hudson Alex- 
ander and Mr. Alexander, H. O. Osgood, Mr. and Mrs 
Frederick H. Comstock, Louis Koemmenich and the Misses 
Koemmenich, Walter Kramer, Harvey Hindermyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Henry McKinley, Walter C. Gale. There were 
many others, costumed as Japs, Pierettes, shepherdesses, 
huntsmen, mandarins, Colonial dames, queen of the night, 
fashion manikins, etc, 

The Chaminade Club of Davenport, Ill, 
held with Florence Wichelmann, Lucy Hartung being zs- 


at a meeting 


sisting hostess, heard an interesting program for voice, 
violin and piano. Those taking part in the program were 
Marguerite Ohde, Ruth Benkert, Catherine and Thekla 
Heimbeck, Minnie Lueschen, Esther Kerker, Viola Koch, 
Gertrude Hamilton and Mmes. William and 
Frank Rehling. 


Bowman 


The Sheffield (Ala.) Music Club is composed of pupils 
of Mrs. Throckmorton, organized by these young ladies as 
an aid in their study of music. The club holds regular 
meetings, which are already proving helpful to the mem 
bers. Mettie Moody is president 


Dak.) 
Conservatory of Music, included numbers by Beethoven, 
Bach, Haydn, Schumann, Mozart, Schubert, MacDowell, 
Nevin and other composers. 


The program of a students’ recital, Fargo (N 
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MUSICAL COURIER EDITOR IN TEXAS | 





{From Waco Morning News, February 29, 1916.] 


EUTERPEANS HEAR NEW YORK EDITOR. 
iN Musica Wortp PLEASANT 
AT SESSION. 


Norep Ficuri 
SuRprist 


1" ENCE OF 


‘AS VIRILE SOIL FOR PRODUCTION OF GREAT COMPOSER. DE- 


CLARES LEONARD LIEBLING, 


Friends of the Euterpean Club were given a surprise 
visit and address by Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musi- 
cat. Couner of New York City, last night at the close of 
the program of the second open session of the club, which 
was held at the Central Christian Church. Mr. Liebling 
was accompanied by Rene Devries, of Chicago, who is gen- 
eral representative of the Courter, 

The musical program as given by the club was one of the 
appreciated opportunities Waco people have had re- 


me 
cently of enjoying local talent... . 

In speaking to the audience, Mr. Liebling said that this 
was his first trip to Texas, although it was his fourth tour 
of the He spoke of Texas as being the 
romance land; that if a great composer appeared, he should 
be from Texas, as in this broad State there was every in- 
Here is the great outdoors, where the composer 


various States. 


spiration 
could dream his romantic inspiration and here is the in- 
centive in the historic missions, the heroes of the State’s 
independence, and the climatic conditions. 


“In the East,” he said, “we have only the scholarship 


which produces shop productions, 
have the maker, as we have not the inspiration to be the 


There we will never 
basis of a great musical dream.” 

Che musical world of the East is perfect in technic, he 
said, further, because every one has a tendency to go to 
New York or some metropolitan center to study. There 
most of the teachers are, 

Mr. Liebling and Mr. Devries came in yesterday after- 
from Austin and San Antonio. They will make a 
tour of the Southern States in the interest of the Courter 
and to get acquainted first hand with musicians and mu- 
They leave tomor- 


noon 


s cal conditions over the United States. 
row for Fort Worth, Dallas, Sherman and other Texas 
points 

It is probable that an informal opportunity to meet the 
distinguished guests will be given Waco people this after- 
Mrs. Wren will present them at the Raleigh this 
afternoon about five o'clock to local musicians if plans 
made hastily last night can be carried out. This will be 
only informal, as the Euterpeans were not aware of the 
exact date of the visit and so no formal presentation could 


noon 


be planned, 

Mr. Liebling will speak at Baylor University this morn- 
ing during the chapel hour at ten o'clock and will be at the 
Raleigh after this hour, where he will be glad to receive 
any Waco music lovers. 





GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Augeburger St. 64, Berlin W., Germany 





ASA HOWARD 


GEEDING 


BERLIN, W. 








ASCHAFFENBURGER, STR. 7, 


Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instruct, 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls, Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neuostras 
Villen Kolone Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 


[From Fort Worth Telegram, March 2, 1916.] 


RAGTIME PRAISED BY EDITOR OF OLDEST MU- 
SICAL JOURNAL IN AMERICA, WHO IS HERE 
TO MEET WITH FORT WORTH ARTISTS 


Ragtime should not be despised because the response to 
it is in the “sole” rather than the “soul,” in the opinion of 
Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musica Courter, the old- 
est musical journal in America. 

It is the rhythmical and melodic expression of the large 
mass of American people, he says. 

Yea, it is even more than that. It represents a most artistic 
form of tonal expression in popular music. 

Yes, he said “artistic!” But he called attention to the 
fact that he also said “popular music.” 

Liebling also declared mechanical music reproducing in- 
struments have been of inestimable value in elevating the 
standard of taste in music among the mass of the people, 
and of bringing better financial support to the best artists 
in concerts throughout the country. 

Hears of Orchestra 

Liebling is in Fort Worth for the purpose of meeting the 
musicians of the city. He heard about the Fort Worth 
Symphony Orchestra and he has come here to get ac- 
quainted with the man who directs, the musicians who com- 
pose it and the leading music lovers who support it. He 
will meet them informally at the Westbrook all day Friday. 
“Informally” is the word. He nipped in the bud a move- 
ment to entertain him Friday night at a sumptuous banquet 
at the Westbrook. 

“It is not necessary,” he said, “and besides I am not 
hungry. 

“IT am not one of those who decry ragtime; I am a 
great admirer of clever ragtime,” he said. 

“It is the American substitute for the folksong,” he con- 
“We have no folkmusic in America, for we have 
Ragtime is our contribution to the popular 
Of course, Europeans can’t appreciate 
I like it 


tinued. 
no peasantry. 
music of the world. 
it, because it is an expression of American life. 
because I am an American.” 

Advance in Popular Music 

“Ragtime, moreover, is a distinct rhythmical advance in 
popular music. The forms of popular music in the differ- 
ent European countries have not changed a particle in the 
last half century, but we have developed ragtime in the last 
generation, And it is a complex and intricate rhythmical 
form.” 

In speaking of the effect of mechanical music reproduc- 
ing instruments upon general taste, Liebling pointed out 
that the average business man today knows there is another 
Wagner besides Hans, the baseball player, or the famous 
racehorse of that name. 

“The musical advance in America has been incalculably 
more rapid because of these instruments,” he said. 

Scores Closing Law 

Liebling said he was surprised to learn that the Sunday 
closing law forbids the charging of admission for concerts. 
This, he said, is injurious to music, inasmuch as Sunday is 
a day upon which the mass of the people are at leisure to 
attend concerts, and people should not be taught to ex- 
pect to get music for nothing. Music should be paid for, 
like anything else that is worth while, and somebody has to 
pay for it, in any case. 

Liebling is here with Rene Devries, general representative 
of the MusicaL Courier. 


[From Fort Worth Record, March 2, 1916.] 


EDITOR SEEKS ATMOSPHERE OF WESTERN 
FOLK. 


AvuTHorITY ON Music PLEADS FoR PersonAL Toucn Be- 
TWEEN CoMPOSERS AND Critics; DecLares MELopy 
Makes Drreect APPEAL. 


No George Harvey Specks for Editor. 

Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musicat Courter, differs 
from most literary musicians by the fact that he does not 
wear horn spectacles nor a long gray beard. 

He is forty years old, wants to be considered a real hu- 
man business man, a lover of music, and does not believe 
in editing his paper from an armchair. 








ouis Bachner 


Studio: Konstanzer St. 62, Berlin W. 
“Louis Bachner has been my pupil and assistant here in Berlin for the past four years. 1 rosemmond bie unhesitatingly.” 


VOICE 
PRODUCTION 


Clark, Berlin, July ro, rota. 











While he is from New York, having obtained most of 
his musical education in Europe, he does not believe that 
the great Eastern city is the whole universe as regards cul- 
ture and refinement. 

“There is no secret about music and a Beethoven sym- 
phony is just as approachable as a fox trot by Irving Ber- 
lin,” said Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musicat Covu- 
rreR of New York, who arrived in Fort Worth Wednes- 
day night accompanied by Rene Devries, general repre- 
sentative of the publication. 

Editor Liebling upon his arrival said that the purpose of 
the trip was purely educational and that three years ago, 
when he was made editor of the Musrcat Courter, most 
of his time had been spent in Europe and New York. He 
said he had discovered that he was not sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the rest of the country and realized that “New 
York did not represent all of us.” 

Meet with Musicians 

Editor Liebling and Mr. Devries will remain at the West- 
brook Thursday morning, in the afternoon going to Dallas. 
They will be at the Westbrook all day Friday, during 
which time they will be at home to all the musicians of 
Fort Worth. 

Mr. Liebling when asked concerning his impressions of 
the Southwestern country said that he was delighted with 
the many musicians he had met. 

Authority on Music 

When asked to talk on the subject of music, of which 
he is an authority, Mr. Liebling said: 

“My contention in regard to music is that there should 
be a more personal touch between people who write music 
and those who write about it. 

“Ordinarily writers in the larger cities consider them- 
selves the custodians of something very private and very 
abtruse, when in reality music is possibly the most human 
and vital of all the arts. 

Against ‘ Charmed Circle’’ 

“There is entirely too much of the drawing of a circle 
about musicians, those doing the drawing placing them- 
selves in the center of the circle to the exclusion of the 
others. 

“There is no secret about music, and if people would only 
allow the message of the symphony to reach them in the 
same natural manner that they would make the acquaint- 
ance with the lighter music all would be immeasurably 
benefited. 

Music’s Personal Appeal 

“There has been too much talk about the educational 
values of music and too little about its direct personal ap- 
peal to all kinds and conditions of men. I use the word 
men advisedly, for it is not necessary to call the attention 
of women to the human and emotional nature of music. 

“We are indebted to the women of the country for the 
progress that has been made in the appreciation of music 
during the past fifteen or twenty years. They have moved 
the business man to the support of music, not only as an 
art, but as a civic and commercial asset in every progres- 
s:ve community, where the stamp of culture is destined as 
the final proof of the wealth and commercial importance 
of such a city and one of the objects of our trip is aid in 
this work,” 





At a benefit for the Free Kindergarten Association of 
Macon, Ga., given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. T. C. 
Burke, the program was rendered by Jeanie Craig, so- 
prano; June Elson; Mrs. Joseph Maerz, violinist; Miss 
Wallace, a member of the faculty of the Wesleyan school 
of expression; Joseph Maerz, pianist; Reginald Billin, 
baritone, and a quartet from the Mercer Glee Club. Mrs. 
Maerz’s playing of Professor Maerz’s “Berceuse Pastorale” 
called forth prolonged applause for both performer and 
composer. Mrs. I. H. Adams was the able accompanist. 





“Poems and Their Musical Setting” was the subject dis- 
cussed by the Music Study Club, Gadsden., Ala., at a meet- 
ing held with the leader, Mrs. F. L. Wyatt. The program 
suitably illustrated the discussion, including among other 
numbers Poe’s “Israfel,” set by King; “Sappische Ode,” 
set by Brahms, sung by Mrs. Wyatt. Ariel Stevenson and 
Lucile Hall and Mrs. Forney Hughes also gave representa- 
tive numbers. 

A noon recital at the Y. W. C. A., Nashville, Tenn., was 
attended by a large number of business women, making an 
appreciative audience. The program was given by Mrs. 
Claude Street, pianist, and John Gross, tenor. Miss Hollo- 
well was Mr. Gross’ accompanist. 





The Opera. Study Club, Savannah, Ga., arranged to de- 
vote a meeting to the study of Massenet’s “Herodiade” at 
Miss Harty’s studio, the program being in charge of Min- 
nie Wood and Dora Mendes. 





Sonata form was discussed and illustrated on the piano 
in a meeting of the Music Students’ Club of Springfield, 
Mass., held in the home of Adele Graves. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
(Continued from page 61.) 
numbers listed on the program, thirty-six members are 
scheduled to take part in addition to the ten well known 
musicians who will act as ushers. Inez Allen Potter, so- 
prano, has been substituted in the ladies’ trio for May Korb, 
whose name has been dropped from the program. 

At the meeting of the Board of Governors, it was decided 
to hold a banquet during the middle of April, the date to 
be selected lated. The House Committee was also or- 
dered to make an investigation of available space for new 
quarters for the club for next year. A special meeting of 
the board has been called for March 19. 


ETrHELYNDE SmitH At Exiot Street ScHoot CoNCERT 


On February 18, Ethelynde Smith was one of the solo- 
ists at the Eliot Street School concerts, which, under the 
able management of Charles: Grant Shaffer, have become 
so popular among Newarkers. 

The well known soprano included among her selections 
on this occasion the ever favorite aria, “One Fine Day,” 
from “Madame Butterfly,” “Lady Spring” (Victor Harris), 
“Enchantment” (Mary Turner Salter), and a waltz song— 
“Sunlight” (Harriet Ware) ; as an encore for the last num- 
ber just mentioned she added Woodman’s “The Pine.” 

Miss Smith was at her best, however, in the group of 
children’s songs, which included compositions by Gilberté, 
Nevin, Gaynor, Garrison and Del Riego. Her splendid 
singing rightly deserved the hearty applause accorded her. 


Nores. 


At commencement recital of pupils of the Svet Music 
Studios will be held Thursday evening, in Wallace Hall. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will be heard in the East Orange 
High School tonight. 

With forty voices in the chorus, and well known solo- 
ists, including John A. Campbell, tenor, and Edwin Wick- 
enhoefer, violinist, will be heard in the production of “The 
Rose Maiden,” at the Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church, Belle- 
ville avenue, Wednesday night. 

Herbert Sachs-Hirsch will be the soloist Friday night 
at the Robert Treat School auditorium, at the concert of 
the Arion Singing Society. 

Attention is called to the splendid full page, illustrated 
article appearing in the Paterson Sunday Chronicle, of 
March 5, on the New Jersey Tri-City Music Festivals. A 
brief biography of the three successful composers in the 
cantata contest, as well as other reference to these three 
The article is worth reading. 

T. W. A. 


prize works, was also given. 


“Five Musical Hours” for Charity 


The first of a series of Friday morning musicales, to be 
given for the Brooklyn Music School Settlement, was held 
on March 3, at the Hotel St. George. Euphemia Blunt, 
soprano, was assisted by Mary Thornton McDermott, 
pianist. Miss Blunt has a delightful voice of pure, flexible 
and pleasing quality, her diction being exceptionally good. 
Harry Oliver Hirt was her sympathetic accompanist. Miss 
Blunt was warmly received; also Mary Thornton McDer- 
moti, a p’anist of the good order, whose interpretation of 
Schubert’s impromptu, B flat, was most enjoyable. 

These artists, with several others, namely, Vera Robbins 
Browne, Marion Martin Fitch, Juliet Holmes Griffith and 
Olive Carey Owens, have volunteered their services for 
the coming musicales. The proceeds will go toward the 
fund of the school, which is doing such praiseworthy 
work, They feel that the youngsters need music for 
recretion as well as bread for nourishment. These receive 
two lessons a week for fifty cents and the having to “save 
up” for their lessons instils in them a sense of thriftiness. 
At present the enrollment list of the school numbers 170 
pupils, with a waiting list of 225, which has not decreased 
in the two years of the school’s existence. The pupils’ 
age varies from five to fifty-five, and there are three 
classes, The children whose parents sacrifice their own 
wants to provide lessons for their young ones; the wage 
earners who spend their money to cultivate their talent 
latent in life, and the “mothers,’ whose children being 
grown up, have so much time on their hands that they 
take up music (denied them in their youth) to fill up the 
empty part of their later life. The pupils are required to 
take an hour of voice or piano with one hour of theory. 
The school has grown so rapidly that at the present time 
it occupies a whole house, having started from two rooms, 
loaned by a neighboring church. The maintenance of the 
school depends upon “gifts from its friends,” the tuition 
fees and the proceeds from benefit affairs. 

The dates of the other musicales are March 10, 17, 24 
and 31, at the Hotel St. George. 

The program of March 3 was as follows: 

“Gigue” (Hassler), “Se tu m’ami” (Pergolesi), “Le Violette” 
(Scarlatti), “Willow, Willow,” “Nymphs and Shepherds” (Purcell), 
“Cherry Ripe” (Horn), impromptu B flat,.“Die Forelle,” “Haiden 
Roeslein” (Schubert), “Wiegenlied,” “Standchen” (Brahms), “Gypsy 
Songs” (Dvorak), “Au Couvent’’ (Borodini), “Moonlight” (Porter 


Steele), “Papillons” (Rosenthal), “My Lover He Comes on the Skee” 
(Clough-Leighter), “Like a Rosebud” (LaForge), “Youth Comes 
Dancing O’er the Meadows” (Marion Bauer), “The Swan Bent Low 
to the Lily’? (MacDowell), “The Danza” (Chadwick). 





Dorothea North Pleases in Southern City 


Dorothea North, dramatic soprano, gave a pleasing re- 
cital in Dallas, Tex., on the evening of February 16. Mme. 
North was presented by the Music Study Club. It was the 
annual musicale and one of the foremost social and mu- 
sical events of the season. 

The Dallas Daily Times-Herald of February 21 gave the 
following glowing tribute of the favor which Miss North 
established on this occasion: 

Mme, North, gifted with a rich voice of a pleasing quality and a 
charming, magnetic personality, won instant recognition from her crit- 
ical audience as a singer of unusual ability in the rendition of her 
first number, aria from “Le Cid,” “Pleurez Mes Yeux,” by Mas- 
senet, which was sung with a breadth of style synonymous w'th an 
operatic career, and with beautiful finish and phrasing. In this aria, 
she voiced perfectly the despairing woe of Chimene who, to avenge 
her father, gives up her lover. ¢ 

This charming singer grew perceptibly upon her audience, hold'ng 
it enraptured, and finished the last number in a burst of popular 
favor. For her initial Dallas recital, Mme. North chose to prepare 
a singularly taxing but no less interesting program, arranged into 
four groups, which she sang in Italian, French, German, and English, 
Apparently, she has a 





with equally easy and distinct enunciation, 
feeling for the German Lieder and in the rendition of “Niemand 
hat’s gesehn,” by Loewe; ‘“Madchenlied,” by Brahms, and “Han 
selein,” by Taubert, the chief musical qualities of the art’st were 
brought out, the coloring of the tones to conform with the moods 
created by the texts revealed her art’stic traits. But no less inter- 
esting were her Italian numbers, “L’Ultima Canzone,” by Tosti, and 
“Bimba Bimbetta,” by Sibella, which were perfect gems, and the 
singer was compefed to acknowledge the hearty applause after each. 
Music of this kind exacts something more than the mere emission 
of sound, and it is saying much in favor of the artist’s musicianship 
that she molded each composition into a work of vital art and not a 
mere song, 

Mme. North received her musical education in Europe and made 
her debut four seasons ago in Berlin with s'gnal success. In every 
city where she has appeared in concert, the critics have been unani- 
mous in their enthusiastic declarations regarding her dramatic ability, 
purity of tone and other attributes of an accomplished singer. The 
Dallas music lovers shall look forward with much pleasure to a re 
turn engagement of this popular concert soprano. 





Whitehill to Sing Role of Petruchio 


Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will sing the role of Petruchio in the produc- 





CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 


tion of “The Taming of the Shrew,” by Goetz, which is to 
be given at the Metropolitan Opera House in the near 
future. 





Warren Proctor, Successful Festival Artist 


Among the many important festival engagements of 
which Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, has been soloist, was the recent midwinter festi- 
val at San Antonio, Tex., at which he sang the tenor role 
in the oratorio, “Elijah.” At this festival were such artists 
as Marcella Craft, soprano; George Hamlin, tenor; Arthur 
Middelton, basso, and Sarame Reynolds, soprano. The 
way in which Mr. Proctor held his own among these 
artists of greater experience is best expressed in terms 
of the press, which follows “Although the ‘Elijah’ ne- 
cessitates the more or less monopoly of the male solos by 
the basso, yet without doubt a large degree of credit is 
due the wonderful young tenor, Warren Proctor, who 
made absolutely the most of his opportunities, at times en- 
thralling the audience with his splendid control, Espe- 
cially in the pianissimo passages did his work shine. Mr. 
Proctor put into his part a quality of reverence even to 
sacredness that was most appealing.”—San Antonio Daily 
Express. 

Mr. Proctor will sing “The Seasons” with the Haydn 
Choral Society on April 6 at Aeolian Hall, Chicago. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
ORCHESTRA IN CONCERT 


Under Baton of P. A. Tirindelli a Pralseworthy Program Is 
Well Performed—Other Student Activitles—Frieda 
Hempel’s Solo Triumph with Matince Musicale 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 4, 1016 

The orchestra of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
under the direction of P. A. Tirindelli, gave a splendid 
concert last Wednesday evening before an audience which 
completely filled the auditorium of Hughes High School. 
Among musical organizations of this class in this city the 
Cncinnati Conservatory Orchestra easily ranks first, both 
For the last two seasons 





as to popularity and efficiency. 
Conservatory Hall has been found too small to hold the 
crowd desirous of attending the performances of this ot 
chestra, consequently more spacious quarters have had to 
be secured for this purpose. The regular personnel of 
this organization, consisting of the higher grade students 
of the conservatory, is always augmented at its concerts by 
men from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, thus bring 
ing about an ensemble of symphonic proportions which 
might well bear comparison with many a body of profes 
sionals. The progress of this student orchestra has, dur 
ing the last few years, been very marked, each perform 
ance being an improvement over the foregoing one. 

At last Wednesday’s concert the program opened with 
“The Marriage of Figaro” overture, which was well re 
ceived by the large audience. Adagio, G major, by Chal 
mers Clifton, once a student at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory, was, to judge by the applause given it, highly appre 
ciated. It is full of melody and orchestrally interesting 

The principal orchestral number on the program was a 
Gade symphony in F major, a work in Mendelssohnian 
style. It was claimed that its performance at this con 
cert was its first in Cincinnati. Under Tirindelli’s leading 
the work was givena virile and colorful rendering and ev 
dently made a favorable impression. 

There were three soloists at this concert: Phillip Drei 
fus, violinist; Ermal Whiting, vocalist, and Bristow Har 
din, pianist. Phillip Dreifus played the first movement of 
the Mendelssohn concerto with sure technic and fine musi 
cal effect. Mr. Dreifus, a star violin student of the con 
servatory, is entirely a product of that institution, having 
studied from the very first with Bernard Sturm, several of 
whose pupils have been found worthy to enter and hold 
their places in the ranks of the C’ncinnati Symphony Or 
chestra. Ermal Whiting sang the “Vissi di Arte” aria 
(“Tosca”) with a pure voice of very pleasing quality 
Bristow Hardin’s number was the Grieg concerto, which 
he played with dash, sp‘rit and good musical understand 
ing. He was greatly applauded. The concert may be said 
to have been one of the finest ever given by this orchestr 

Dr. Luvex’s Successrun Purtrs 


Isidore Cohen, the gifted young tenor, who has been a 
student under Dr. Fery Lulek at the Cincinnati Conserva 
tory of Music during the past three years, made his debut 
in Baltimore last Tuesday evening as the Prince in Victor 
Herbert’s “Princess Pat.” 

Another pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek, Margarite Stegemiller 
will be soloist at tomorrow's (Sunday's) popular symphony 
concert. Miss Stegemiller’s ability has won for her the en 
thusiastic interest of a group of Cincinnati art patrons 


who anticipate great things for her 
A New PIAno TALENT 


A new talent among the pianists of the city was intro 
duced by her teacher, Marcian Thalberg, in the person of 
Margaret Poindexter, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music last Friday evening. Miss Poindexter’s program 
was interesting both as to the numbers selected and as to 
the artistic manner of presenting them. She is well de 
veloped technically and interpretatively, and played het 
program with ease and grace. She gave a skillful rendi 
tion of the Schubert A minor sonata, op. 42, and upheld 
her artistic standard throughout her program, which com 
prised the “Invitation to the Dance” (Weber), the G minor 
prelude (Rachmaninoff), a set of dances by Debussy, and 
a group by Chopin. 

OrGaN Recirat By Pupiis 


The organ recital by pupils of Otto Staps at the Cincin 
nati Conservatory of Music last Thursday attracted a large 
audience, and worthily so. Lucy Cloud played a group of 
modern numbers with fluency, and Rowena Campbeli dem 
onstrated excellent command of her instrument in Gui! 
mant’s third sonata and the “Offertoire de St. Cecil,” by 
Batiste. Anna Whitwell, who gave the fifth sonata in 
D minor by Mendelssohn and the Bach C minor prelude 
and fugue, proved herself a capable young organist. Ruth 
Keller brought the recital to a successful close with a 
group composed of an organ arrangement of the largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” symphony and the “Triumphal” 
march of Buck. Assisting on the program was Lucile 
Roberts, soprano, gifted pupil of John Hoffmann. She 
sang an aria from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” revealing in 
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telligence and artistic appreciation, and scored by her sing- 
ing of Rubinstein’s “Song of the Angel,” from “Paradise 


Lost.” 
Frrepa Hempet Triumpeus 


At the Matinee Musicale, Thursday morning, Frieda 
Hempel, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
the artist. Her personality, her voice and art, as well as 
her unique style, again charmed her audience, the same as 
when she appeared here before. Miss Hempel sang some 
Handel! and Italian numbers, but produced her most telling 
effects with her Old English songs and German Lieder. 
She sang Schumann's “Nussbaum,” Brahms’ “Vergebliches 
Standchen” and Schubert's “Die Forelle” exquisitely, and 
surprised her hearers by singing in all earnestness a ragtime 


coon song as an encore. She closed her program by sing- 


ing a vocal arrangement of Strauss’ “Blue Danube” 
waltzes L. 
Arthur Alexander at Syracuse 
Arthur Alexander, tenor, has at last found time in the 


midst of a very busy season of teaching to resume his 
work. Tuesday evening of this week he appeared 
in Syracuse, N, Y., Fur- 
ther notice of the concert will appear in next week's paper 


public 
in joint recital with Pablo Casals. 


American Academy Matinee, March 10 


March 10, the American Academy of 
Oscar Wilde’s “An 
This will be its 


Friday afternoon, 
Dramatic Arts, New York, will give 
Ideal Husband,” a comedy in four acts. 
sixth matinee at the Lyceum Theatre. 
itinerary of the University of Alabama 
Tom Garner, director, included the 
towns: Birmingham, Bessemer, Alexander City 
lika, Ala.; La Grange, Ga., and Shorter College, 
The Glee Club also sung at Tuscaloosa, Ala 
followed by a dance, was ar- 


Memorial Win- 


The February 
Glee Club, following 
and Ope- 


Rome, Ga 


The Birmingham concert, 


ranged under the auspices of the U. D. C 


dow Committee, and the proceeds used for a window in 
the university buildings, commemorative of the university 
boy soldiers in the sixties. 

Before the beginning of this tour a Glee Club concert 
was planned by Mrs. Charles Nixon for Holt, a small town 
near the uniyersity, for the benefit of the School Improve- 
ment Association. 





Children’s music was discussed in a meeting of the Wax- 
ahachie (Tex.) Music Club, led by Mrs. R. B. Killebrew. 
Papers were read by Mmes. Teutsch and Jones, and a num- 
ber of little girls furnished the afternoon’s music. Winni- 
fred Harrison and Mrs. Joe Cohn were admitted as active 
members of the club and Mrs. William Bonner as a patron. 





The Glee Club of the Southern University of Greensboro 
(Ala.) was scheduled for a concert at the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Woman’s College early in February, having sung 
just previously at Troy, Ala. The club is composed of 
twenty-one members, under the directorship of Prof. J. C. 
Godby, with A. C. Evans as pianist. 





The music department of the Davenport (la.) Woman’s 
Club enjoyed an interesting program in a meeting held at 
the home of Mrs. Charles Mason. Mrs. J. J. Dorgan is 
president. Prominent members of the club are Mmes. Wal- 
ter Chambers, L. W. Littig, H. D. Bloch and Arthur P. 
Griggs. 

The Woman’s Musical Club, Mobile, Ala., has been re- 
quested to give a musical number at the tea of the Clara 
Schumann Club of the same city. 


sl a 
OBITUARY. 


George Edward Aiken 
George Edward Aiken, a graduate of Amhefst College in 
the class of 1857, and for more than fifty years prominent 
in musical circles in New York and Boston, died at the 


Mount Vernon Hospital March 3. He was born at Goffs- 
town, N. H., January 1, 1834. 

Mr. Aiken was director of the Glee Club at Amherst and 
on coming to New York in the early 60’s he founded the 
English Glee Club and was director of the old Bank Clerks’ 
Glee Club and the Staten Island Singing Society. He was 
bass soloist at Trinity Church and for about thirty years 
director of music at the Broadway Tabernacle. He had 
charge of the music at the funeral of Gen. U. S. Grant. 


Marie Diro Marion 

Mar‘e Diro Marion, prima donna of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in New York during 1887-88, died March 
2, from acute pleurisy, at her home, 7761 Normal avenue, 
Chicago, in her sixty-fifth year. She removed to Chicago 
twenty-seven years ago, when she became a teacher of 
voice. Mme. Marion appeared at Covent Garden and at 
the Royal Opera House in Paris before she came to this 


country. Her last European appearance was made at the 
Royal Opera in Berlin in 1886. 
CEE RRE 
Unclaimed Letter o~ 





A letter addressed to Mr. Fred Grant is being held for 
claimant or proper address at the MusicaL Courter office, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. _ 32 


WANTED 


WANTED—Attention, Kindergarten Teachers 

To get into communication with musical 
kindergarten teachers in New York City 
for the purpose of forming a school to 
be devoted solely to the teaching of chil- 
dren. No capital is required, as the ad- 
vertiser will furnish it if he gets in 
touch with the proper parties. Address: 
“A. I. L.,” care of Musical Courier Co., 
437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














ALBERTO M. C. GARCIA 


Pupil of Ovide Musin 
Studio, Room 12, Cor. Crockett and St. Mary's Sts. 
San Antonio, Texas 


‘aus HAMMANN 


1716 Chestnut St., 


PIANIST Teeseetes Heizer, Biod wisiotes 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
available for Re- 
CITY, IOWA 


Karweska 


SOPRANO 











EDWIN EVANS 


FRANK WOELBE 


MZ=O>e 


Violinist 


Instruction Petrograd 


Grand Opera o 








BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 
Pittsburgh, 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 





? REUTER 


Pianist 
He 634 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Omaha, Neb. 








Stadio: 1511 Dodge Street : 








| SPENCER 


871 West 67th Street New York 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


FIVE LYRICS FOR PIANO 


By HOWARD B. KEEHN 


1 A Song Without Words 
Il Album Leaf 


Ill Serenata 
IV Minuet Antique, Ye Olden Times 
V Sarabande 


These are five unusually good numbers for use 
in concert, recital and teaching. Copies can be 
the pobliaher, iRRRY H, PELLMAN 538° WON. 
er 23 
STREET. READING, PA. Price, postpaid, 
cents, 

















Helen Frances CHASE 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 


6 W. 08th St. New York Phone River 7600 


ZOE FULTON 


RIMA DONNA CONT 
Address: oo Wallace Bidg.. E. Ent Phteburgh, Pa. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT _ PIANIST 
Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


* Gunnar Peterson 


PIANIST. 
1352 E. 62nd St., 


MARIE KAISER 
SOPRANO 

WALTER R. ANDERSON 
New York 








Management: 








Chicago, 





Management: 
171 West 57th Street, 


GERTRUDE CONCANNON 


PIANIST 
Western Manager: H, E. Lenehan dy | Orville, 
oth and Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


HETTIE SCOTT-GOUGH | £ 


SOPRANO 


Assistant to ETTA EDWARDS 








St. Louis, Mo. 





SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
Available for Recitals, Musicales. Etc. 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. , Studio 67, Mondays and Thursdays 


FLETCHER -COPP 


Lecturer on inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 





Z<rm<h | TPAdO 





CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DORA BECKER 


Tel. 1139 Waverly 





CONCERT 
VIOLINIST 


18 Hedden Terrace, Newark N. J. 


DELMAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST- ACCOMPANIST 
gor K. P. Block, 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


‘KAIGHNi:::: 


Management: RATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Des Moines, Ia. 

















ETTA EDWARDS “tee 


4000 DELMAR BOULEVARD - 


- LOUIS, MO. 





Vocal 
Studios 


RAGNA LINN 


Chicago 








‘: School of Music and Arts 


ALFE er roa STERNER, Director 


Central Park Ween Cor. 96th 
Dormitory 


for seut-ot-town 


Tel. 678 Riverside 
students 





is DAWLEY 


SOPRANO—Pupil of D'Aubiene. 
1716 Waverley Place, it. Louis, Mo, 


SABA DOAK Soprano 


ncert and Oratorio 
Address Sens VOEDISCH, Manager, or 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. Superior 7680, 


ARCULE SHEASBY 


VIOLINIST 
Director Violin Department, 
Highland Park Conservatory, Des Moines, Ia. 


MARTHA S. STEEL CONTRALTO 


Concert Recital Oratorio 


Address: Wiggsmnae ond & Fair Oak Streets 
sburgh, Pa. 


KRAHE| .. REYL 


Colonsoane Seuren Lieder Singer 
School of Bel Canto OPERA SCHOOL 


Perfect Tone Placing Gueranteed OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
All inquiries, 309 East 86th Street, N. Y. 
Branch Studio, Carnegie Hall. Phone, Sy 3784. 


~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 


1425 Broadway, New York. 
ae RIEGELMAN 


Late of Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
Opera Company aan, Stettin® Stonioieas — 
House (Germany 


CONCERT — OPERA — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 
Address: 905 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 


HEINRICH 


MEYN 


Baritone 

















DRAMATIC 




















Vocal Studio: 
150 W. soth St. 
Columbus 5493. 





Concerts and Oratorio . 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.”—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 





Master School for 
Composition 


535 West 147th Street 
NewYork 


rFC> 


HELD 


BEULAH BEACH 


XPRANO Concert and Oratorio 

7424 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Management: Briggs Musics! Bureau, 

Steinway Bldg., Chicago, 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 


MAURITS LEEFSON PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President 


di BUTERA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Two Triat Lessons FRee, 
Carnegie Hail, N. Y. oom Circle 1350 
Stu ios} 





Ill, 








a 
R 
I 
B 
E 
R 
T 
oO 


645 Madison Ave., 


pe Plaza 7480 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 





Peoria Musical College FRANKLIN STEAD 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Languages, 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own building. 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART ry superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. 


| 
| 
Il branches taught. | 
| 





Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured ‘in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Facory and Ofces Ninth Ave., Hudson and 1 3th Streets, New York 











CENTRAL MUSIC BALL ticetst:‘thicass 


Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments, Seating capacity 700, Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harriet Martin Snow, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. | 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
| 
| 
| 





MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 











tucker DOOLITTLE 


TUCKER 


CONCERT PIANIST -:- INSTRUCTION 
606 West 116th e. New York. Phone Morningside 7357 
Mgt.: C. P. Poore, 105 E. 15th St., New York 
Room 16, Metropolitan 


ai 1 U G 0 
Opera House Buliding 


ADAM 
FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


‘ Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 
tes Ballantyne Just completed fourth success- 





Composer Pianist 


Concerts and Recitals 
Instruction 











irector _ ful tour ‘to Pacife Coast 
CONDUCTOR 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Jo! n ws MeClellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C, Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AaGE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Management Harry Culbertson Fine Arts Bidg., 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 











Chicago, lil 








LOS ANGELES - - CALIFORNIA 
ananex | | OSBORN 

MERRIF IELD Lyric Soprano 

Mezzo-Contralio | fn anna how 
Recitais, me op 


as 
Mise Osborn will accept a limited numb of pupils at 
89 SO. 10th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
rtistic Piano Playing 
——Tue Farttten SystEmM—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


@ONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisl sler, 
Sembrich, Risler, an Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other ‘celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin hilharmonic Orchestra and of 

ikisch, 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘ sweet'’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
thes are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressare 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo, If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in « 
booklet—"‘An Artist's 
Touch’’—— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opia- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS 
Viclins sent to respensi- 
ble persons, on trial, fer 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vie- 
lins. If desired, fe 
Reindan: Grand Modei, $256 charge accounts ope 


KNUTE REINDAHL 
MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
\(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago) 














VIGTOR HARRIS 








= SOPRANO 
I Address: 
& 2314 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
Cc Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 
E Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, ; Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 
0 Shannah ( peeing, Katherine Blocdgood, Florence 
Mulford, ola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
1425 Broadwa New York Fernandez, Ei lith Miller. 
Met. Opera Howe Building Srecta, Operatic Training (INCLUDING Action) 





TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO, 
For concert engagements apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1)West 34th Street, New York 


3 


= MUR 


DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 West 83rd Street, New York. Phone 5590 Schuyler. Recitals Oratorio Opera 











THE BEAUFORT 


140 West s7th Street 
Tel, 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Walter Spry Music School 





Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Musica | Directors: 


Walter Spry. Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sendor Radanoviis. 








Chicago Musical College 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR, F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 











Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residence 
Positions secured 


Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies, 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 


School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dmectors Cart Hern, Aucust FRrakMCKE. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request, 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 























Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 


bi AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


30th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN’ B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 
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THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 


Riker Avenue 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warerooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 














Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


®@ @ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 




















Ultra- 


Established 1864 


RANICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 

















JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. 


In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





* Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 





Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : 











The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artists : 3: 3: 3333333 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


31S FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 











ae 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
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